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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY 1908 


ON THE NAMES OF AELIVS CAESAR, ADOPTED SON 
OF HADRIAN.! 


HISTORIANS of the Roman Empire have been nearly unanimous in giving 
the ill-fated Caesar whom Hadrian designated as his successor the cognomen 
Verus ascribed to him by Spartianus.? Following the same biographer Annalists 
have given the names Aurelius and Annius to his father and grandfather. Noris 
in his Epzstola Consularis® maintained against Pagi that the original names of this 
prince were Lucius Ceionius Commodus, that neither he nor any of his family 
bore the names Aurelius, Annius, or Verus ascribed to them in the Historia Augusta, 
but that the name Verus has been mistakenly reflected upon him from his 
more famous son L. Verus Augustus the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
De Tillemont‘ rejected Noris’ opinion on purely literary grounds, saying, ‘il est 
bien difficile de croire qu'un auteur ait esté assez ignorant et assez malheureux 
pour nommer toujours un prince, mesme en faisant exprés son histoire, d’un nom 
quiil n’a jamais eu.’ By consequence the mistake, if mistake it be, is become 
inveterate and is repeated® down to our own day. Klebs® alone rejects the 
name, and the error is not corrected in Dr. Bury’s edition of Gibbon. 

The question of name connects itself with Hadrian’s reasons for adoption 
first of Commodus, then of Pius and of Marcus Annius Verus, and generally 


1 A Paper originally communicated to the Oxford 


5 E.g. by Gibbon, Merivale, Duruy, Gregorovius, 
Philological Society. 


Schiller. 


2 Hist, Aug. i. 23. 10, ii. 2. 

3 Graevius, Thesaurus Ant. Rom. Tom. xi. p. 424C 
ef seq. 

* Hist. des Empereurs (1691), Tom. ii. p. 592; 
cf. p. 273. 
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© Prosopographialmp. Rom. i. p. 327 ‘ Reiiciendum 
est testimonium biographorum, qui nomina priuati et 
Caesaris, patris et filii, Veri et Marci foede con- 
flarunt.’ Also Dr. Routh tacitly: Jstroduction, 
Golden Book, p. x. 
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with the interrelation of these princes. Considerable confusion in minor points! 
disappears, if this be cleared up. 

I shall try first to show that the true view can be discovered in the literary 
sources, and then confirm this from the epigraphic evidence ; incidentally, I hope to 
explain the origin of the biographers’ confusion. Xiphilinus says,? ‘ apEdmevos de 
vooeiy ... [Adptavos] ameyvwcOn ptv BidcecOat, xa 51a Todro Koppodoy per 
Aovxuoy ... Kaicapa ‘Pwpaios arédecke, Zepovravcy ¢ cat Potcxoyv tdv e&yyoror 
autov épovevoe’; and again® ‘ drei 5¢ ouvé8n tov Aovavoy Tov Koppodoy éEaidyns 
éyxatrarepOnvac’ calling together his council Hadrian declared his purpose 
of choosing Aurelius Antoninus to succeed him.‘ ‘odrw pév 0 ’Avtwvivos avtroxpatrep 
éyéveto: érrel Se Rv arrais dppévwv rraidwy, tov Te Koupodou vicv Koppodoy écerolnaey 
Q@UT@ Kai étt mpds tovTw Mdpxov “Avvtov Odjpov ... hv &¢ obtos o “Avmos 
0 Mdpxos, 6 Karinsos mporepoy dvopatepmevos, "Avviov Ovrjpou rov tpls vrarevoavros 
Kal ytduapynoavrTos éyyovos. Kal apporépovs pey eoroujcacba Te ’AvTovig 
(sic Dind.) éxéXeve, apoeriunoe S¢ tov Ovjpov did te Thy ovyyéveray avTov Kat 
Sia tHv nrtxlav, nai... Dion's history of Pius was lost when Xiphilinus 
made his abridgment but in the fragmentary epitome we read5 ‘ov o@eras 
52 obdé rod pera tov ’Avrwvivoy dp~avtos Mdpxov Odnpou ra pata TeV icTopou- 
pévov, doa rept tov Aovxctoy tov Tov Koppodov viov, dy 6 Mapxos yapSpov érowncaro, 
érpakeyv avtos...’ Then, in the beginning of the epitome of Marcus’ reign 
we are told® ‘Mdpxos ’Avtwvivos ... mpoceiAndes és Kowwwviay Tov Kpatous 
evOuvs Tov tov Aovxiou rod Koppodou viov Aovccoy Ovnpor.’ 

The account, then, derived from Dion, an almost contemporary source, 
never applies the name Verus to the elder Lucius, and first ascribes that name 
to the younger when, after the death of Pius, he is taken as son of Lucius 
Commodus to be colleague of Marcus. On the other hand the name of Marcus, 
hitherto Marcus Verus or Marcus Annius Verus, changes with his accession to Marcus 
Antoninus, Nothing is said of any relationship between Hadrian and Lucius the 
elder, in fact we are expressly told that Servianus (a natural claimant on behalf of 
his own grandson) was indignant and that Lucius was chosen ‘out of all’ as a 
man after Hadrian’s own heart. It is an error that Pius was without male issue,’ 
and that Marcus was related to Hadrian (if that is what the historian means), 
but this mistake seems to be due to the abridgment; probably what Dion 
said was that Pius preferred to honour his own kinsman, for such an account 
would agree with what is elsewhere stated of the prejudice he bore towards 
the young Lucius. | 

In the Historia Augusta (especially in Spartianus) there is grave confusion as 
to the names of Lucius the elder. Undoubtedly he is called repeatedly Helius 


1 Z.g. the mistakes in Dr. Bigg’s introduction to * Ze. 21. Zonaras, (ed. Par.) i. 591. 
the Clarendon Press translation (1907) of M. Aure- 5 Xiph, Ixx. 2 § 2. 


linus’ Meditations, pp. 5, 6. 6 Xiph. Ixxi. 1§ 1. Zonaras, i. 594. 
8 Xiph. Zpit, Dion. (Dindorf 1864) Ixix. 17; cf. lxx. 7 Hist. Aug. iii. 1. 7; cf. Orelli et Henzen, /nsc. 
| eo Lat. Sel. Collectio, 852, 853; Cohen, M. sous 


3 fc. 20, PEmpire Rom. ii. p. 443. 
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Verus, but there is reason, from the contradictions in these writers alone, to doubt 
whether he ever in fact so styled himself. Spartianus says,! in regard to Hadrian’s 
choice: ‘Tunc Ceionium Commodum .. . adoptare constituit. Adoptauit ergo 
Ceionium Commodum Verum inuitis omnibus eumque Helium Verum Caesarem 
appellauit.’ In what follows he is called Commodus thrice, Helius Verus Caesar 
once. In the same writer’s life of Helius? we find the following confusions: 
‘ Ceionius Commodus qui et Helius Verus appellatus est,’ ‘ primum Lucius Aurelius 
Verus est dictus’® (this is the well known name of his son), though here we 
are told that his father’s name was Ceionius Commodus. Capitolinus too (a better 
authority than Spartianus) writing of the younger Lucius, says‘ ‘huic naturalis 
pater fuit L. Helius Verus.’ 

It is thus stated not only that his cognomen was Verus, or Commodus Verus, 
but that his nomen was Aurelius, though his father’s was Ceionius, and that his title 
as heir apparent was Helius Verus Caesar. It may be noted that these biographers 
are peculiarly confused whenever they have to give names (see for example their 
confusion as to the names of Pius) and that they nearly always give the late form 
Helius, though they quite correctly term Hadrian Ae/zus.6 Further, unless a con- 
fusion between the two Lucii is acknowledged, we are obliged to give the name 
Aurelius to the elder before his adoption by Hadrian. 

The Epigraphic evidence proves that he was not named Verus, much less 
Aurelius. He was consul for the first time A.D. 136. In two inscriptions ® of that 
year the names of the consuls are given in full ‘L. Cezonto. Commodo. Sex. 
Vetuleno. Civica. Pompeiano. cos.’ In the next year Lucius is again consul, and 
Caesar. Here coins and inscriptions are fatal to the biographers. His style’ 
is consistently ‘L. Aelius Caesar,’ never ‘ Aelius Verus Caesar, as it should be to 
confirm the Historia Augusta. He is never termed ‘ Aurelius,’ though it might be 
held that ‘ Aelius’ had supplanted that name after his adoption. 

In Spartianus ° he is called, by way of summary, ‘L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
Helius Caesar, with the suspicious addition ‘nam his omnibus nominibus appel- 
latus est.’ This passage should be compared with one in the life of his son,® where 
Lucius the younger is styled ‘Lucius Ceionius Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus.’ 
Each group combines in an unreal title different stages of nomenclature: neither 
is evidence of the names borne at any definite time. Both give the names in 
what is approximately the historical order of acquisition, but in both groups the 
omission of Aurelius is remarkable, since it is elsewhere stated to be a family 
name of the older Lucius, and was the principal name of the younger when 
Emperor. This prince was called by Dion’s epitomist Commodus the son of 
Ceionius Commodus, and the name Verus significantly attaches itself to him only 


\ Hist. Aug. i. 23. 10. C.L.L. iii. 720. 

3 Hist. Aug. ii. 2. T Orelli, 826, 827, 828, 829, 830, 5461. Cohen, 
3 fc. § 6. li. pp. 257 e¢ seq. 

4 Hist. Aug. v. 1 § 6. 8 Hist. Aug. ii. 6. 6. 

8 E.g. Hist. Aug. i. 1. 2. 9 Hist. Aug. v. 1. 3. 


© Orelli, 6086; cf. 1681, 4354 and C./.2. i 581= 
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at the moment of his accession, That Dion was unconscious of the reason for the 
change makes the coincidence more remarkable. 

Capitolinus’? account is: ‘L. Ceionius Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus qui 
ex Hadriani uoluntate Aelius appellatus est, ex Antonini coniunctione Verus et Anto- 
ninus. He here states explicitly (though he had called his father L, Helius Verus) 
that the names Verus and Antoninus belong to his later history. It is possible 
that by the phrase Antonini coniunctio he also intended the truth, that the two 
names arose from his association with Marcus in the purple, though the phrase has 
been carelessly interpreted to mean that he got the names through adoption 
by Pius. At least the order Verus Antoninus is important: the latter is very rarely 
borne by him. Capitolinus continues® ‘post vii annum in familiam Aureliam 
traductus ... fuitque priuatus in domo imperatoria xxiii annis,’ and again ‘diu 
autem priuatus .. . Augusti filius appellatus est.’ This is confirmed by the absence 
of Lucius’ name from all coins of this period, and by the mention of him in 
Justin Martyr's earlier Apology. There Marcus is addressed as Verissimus the philo- 
sopher, Lucius as the son of Caesar and adopted son of Pius. Inscriptions * and 
coins alike confirm this account. Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus is the son of 
Pius or son of Augustus, while the name ‘ Verus,’* or its playful form ‘ Verissimus,’ ® 
is attached to Marcus. The usual style of the latter is‘ M. [Aelius] Aurelius Caesar, ? 
though the name ‘ Verus’ occurs in inscriptions and upon not a few Greek coins, 
and is a favourite with him and his tutor in letters* of this date. Lucius was 
consul A.D. 154. In a Greek inscription® of that date he is called AUT. ATPH- 
AIOT KOMMOAOT. 

On March 7, A.D. 161 Marcus succeeded and according to Capitolinus” 
‘fratrem sibi participem in imperio designauit, quem L. Aurelium Verum Com- 
modum appellauit Caesaremque atque Augustum dixit.’"— Antonini mox ipse 
nomen recepit, et quasi pater Lucii Commodi esset, et Verum appellauit addito 
Antonini nomine,’ and more precisely perhaps in another place * ‘Verum uocari 
praecepit, suum in eum transferens nomen, cum ante Commodus uocaretur. The 
phrase guasi pater is to be noted: it represents an explanation (not, I think, 
strictly correct) of the grant of his own cognomen to his brother, shows at least that 
there was something unusual in this act, and gives the clue to a later confusion. 
These statements, as well as the remarkable one that Marcus, at this date, took the 
name Antoninus, agree exactly both with coins and inscriptions. Further, 
Marcus is never, after this date, called Verus in any monument, or any literature," 


4 Hist, Aug, v. 1. 3:n.b, the omission of Aurelius. 

2 he. 2.9 

Flav 3 5 

+ Z,g. Orelli etJHenzen, 5482, 5200, but especially 
CLL. tie 47. 1643. 

* £.g. Orelli et}Henzen, 857, 5468, 7277. Cohen, 
iii. p. 134 (this also gives his mother's name Lucilla 5 
ef. O. et H. 5467. 856). 

© Eckhel Doctr. Numm. Vet. vii. 69, Hist. Aug. 
iv. 1. 10, xvi. 6. 552Euseb. Hist Eccl. iv. 12 (Leipzig 


1903), p. 326. 

T By. O. et H. 6315. 3422, Cohen, iii, Coins 
of Marcus, 235, 237, 386, 394, 450, 580, 1043, ete. 

® £.g. Epistulae Frontonis (ed. Naber) ii. 5. 

® Gruter, p. 1021; cf. Noris, Graevius Tom. xi. 
P- 451, LG.Z, 1052, CLL. y, 81107, 

0 Hist. Aug. iv. 7. 5. 

1 Hist. Aug. iv. 7, 6 and 7. 

® Hist, Aug. ¥. 4. 1 

1 Euseb. v, 1. refers to Lucius, vide v. 5, 
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while precisely at this moment Lucius begins to be called Verus, and continues to 
bear that name as his commonest title down to and after his death. Of minor cor- 
roborations we have the evidence of Fronto’s letters.1_ Of the brothers Augusti he 
invariably addresses Marcus after his accession as ‘Antonine’ or ‘ M. Aureli,’ never 
as ‘Vere,’ and that although he and Marcus had hitherto played upon the name; 
Lucius on the contrary he addresses as ‘ Vere,’ and in one letter ? at least that prince 
seems to allude punningly to the name he had received. The evidence of the 
physician Galen is the more significant that it is unconscious and partly incorrect. 
He says® ‘fpye 8 réTe LeBijpos,* éavrov pev "Avrwvivoy perovoudaas, eis 5é rHv Tis 
GpX7s Kowwviayv mpocdaBav Aovxiov xal perovopdcas YeBSijpov, and (when 
summoned to wait upon the emperors at Aquileia) he says,® ‘ érel 5¢ “Avtwvivos o 
peta tov ‘Adpiavov dpas Siddo0yov avroy ero tis apyns, Tov pev EumpoaGev 
ovopatouevoy Aovxtoy Kotvwvov éroujcato Kadécas Bijpov: éauvtov 8& peTwvopuacev 
Avre@vivov. 

The inscriptions A.D. 161 are most instructive. By good chance the brothers 
were consuls in that year. We have evidence of their respective styles before and 
after the death of Pius. The earlier® give ‘M. Aelio Aurelio Vero Caesare III L. 
Aelio Aurelio Commodo II cos.’ ; the later’ ‘Imp. Caes. M. Aurelio Antonino III 
Imp. Vero Augusto cos. II.’ Similarly the column of Pius® is inscribed ‘ Diuo 
Antonino Aug. Pio Antoninus Augustus et Verus Augustus filii.. The coins of 
this year® agree with the inscriptions, some few Greek coins (date uncertain) 
having in the case of Lucius the addition of Antoninus. The evidence seems to 
show beyond reasonable doubt that Capitolinus’ story is correct, nor is it difficult 
(considering the notoriety of Verus) to believe that later writers allowed the lustre 
of the imperial name to reflect itself upon the elder Lucius. 

It may be asked why Marcus chose to give his own most distinctive name to 
Lucius. The reasons were, I think, partly consistency, partly policy and sentiment. 
Pius had dropped his principal family name, when he was adopted, but had retained 
the cognomen or nomen Antoninus. The arrangement of names in his two sons 
follows a consistent and a convenient principle. Pius dropped Aurelius for Aelius, 
and suppressed all his own cognomina except Antoninus, so Marcus soon after his 
accession dropped Aelius, and marked his legitimacy by keeping Aurelius. For 
cognomen he dropped Verus and assumed Antoninus. To mark the loyalty of 
the brothers Lucius is given Marcus’ cognomen Verus, as Marcus had taken his 
adopted father’s cognomen. The names are (according to a prevailing imperial 
tendency) ceasing to be family names and becoming dynastic. The stages are 
marked as follows : 


1 Epist. Frontonis pp. 94 et seq. 7 Orelli, 5472, 5483. 

3 Naber, p. 130. 8 Orelli, 848. 

3 Galen, xpds robs wep) réwou (Kiihn) vii. 478. ® Cohen, iii. M.A. pp. 12-26 ; cf. Cohen, iii, M.A. 

* For Severus instead of Verus cf. Ast. Aug. vii. p. 1 (cf. 778 with 30). L.V. 1. 8 (pp. 130, 171, 173). 
I. 10. 10 Given on Cohen’s authority, iii. p. 170. I can 

5 wep) ray iSlev BiBAlwy xix. 18. find no other epigraphic evidence. The same ques- 


* Grater, p. 300. C./Z. vi. 1984. tion arises as to Geta. 
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PRIVATVS. CAESAR or AVG. FIL. AVGVSTYS. 
(1) (2) 
T.AVRELIVS | IMP. T, ABL. CARS. ‘T. ABLIVS HADRIANVS 
FVLVVS HADRI ANTONINVS®, ANTONINVS Pivs * 
BOIONIVS 
ANTONINVS ® 
(Mt. ANNIVS (Mm. Annivs! ‘M. AELIVS AVRELIVS ‘M. AVRELIVS ANTONINVS.® 
CATILIVS VERVS) VERVS CAESAR* 
SEVERVS)? 
(L. CEIONIVS L, CEIONIVS L, ABLIVS AVRELIVS LL. AVRELIVS VERvs.* 
coMMODYs)* comMopvs® commopys® (once each) L, AELIVS AVRELIVS 
[vervs] 


It was policy, and convention well established is three parts of policy, to give 
Lucius this name, The selection of a colleague was contrary to the wish of both 
Pius and the Senate. By the gift of a popular name Marcus corroborated the gift 
of a daughter. The world, refined as vulgar, lends an ear to titles: this gave proof 
of the ‘Concordia Augustorum’ so constantly struck upon the coins. Disturbances 
were threatening in the East, and Marcus had perhaps already decided to send 
Lucius thither. The name Verus was popular especially with the Greek world. 
What more politic than to give, for these reasons also, a name which by accident 
had a connotation as well as a denotation. The emperor (with the practical 
common sense he so often showed) solved a difficult problem and avoided the 
situation which occurred under the sons of Septimius Severus. 

To leave this hazardous ground for certain points in the biographers which are 
now plainer. Spartianus? says that Lucius the elder was at first called L. Aurelius 
Verus, but that his father was Ceionius Commodus ‘quem alii Verum, alii L. Aure- 
lium, multi Annium prodiderunt.’ This passage looks as if it had got into the elder 
Lucius’ biography by mistake.’ It is an erroneous explanation of the Emperor 
Verus’ name. Otherwise it is an unscientific genealogy offering several possible 
names for the Emperor’s grandfather. That he was a consular we know from 
Spartianus: there is no inscription to fix his name. He was no doubt the consul 
of 106, the Commodus ! who in the Fasti is the colleague of Priscus." This man’s 
father was consul A.D. 78. Fortunately we have three! inscriptions for him, one 
from Acta Arualium, Like his grandson he is called L. Ceionius Commodus, and 
beyond doubt had not the cognomen Verus. 


2 Literary evidence only, M. Boionius, giving him for nomen one of his adoptive 
* CLL. xv, 732 (vide Mommsen’s note) shows father’s cognomina. 

that Hist. Aug. ii, 7. 2 is incorrect, ™ Clinton Fasti Romani i. 92 commits the blunder 
3 Coins. CLL. vi. 998. ascribed to Spartianus, As consul for A.D. 106 
* Many variants: coins and inscriptions, he gives L. C. C. Verus, citing as his authority 
® Inscriptions only. Norris, the very author who had cleared up the con- 
® Once only with ArLivs, C.7.Z, vi. 1021, 1012. fusion. 
? Hist. Aug. ii. 2. 6. 4 Prosper Commodo et Rufo. Noris (Graevius xi. 
® The mistake would be easier since the two p. 287) Commodo et Prisco. 

biographies were together in the old order. 18 C.LL. vie 1348, 1349, 2056 (A. A. p. 504), O, et 


© Z.g. Aurelius Victor actually calls M. Aurelius, H. 2260, 
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Spartianus ! says that Hadrian adopted Pius on the condition ‘ut ille duos 
adoptaret Annium* Verum et Marcum Antoninum.’. In this passage Marcus is given 
his imperial title, Lucius a name he never bore. There is latent a confused tradi- 
tion of which we find traces elsewhere. It was held that Marcus had actually 
adopted his colleague (giving him therefore his name Annius), though at what time 
is not stated. Marcus and Lucius were sons of Pius and it was as brothers, ‘ Pii 
diui filii,’ that they ruled the Roman world. A later age was perplexed by Lucius’ 
name Verus. Capitolinus says that Marcus gave him that name ‘quasi pater. 
Spartianus*, or Spartianus’ authority, goes one step further, though with some 
dubiety. He says ‘eius est filius Antoninus Verus, qui adoptatus est a Marco vel 
certe cum Marco. Here is the ascription of the name Antoninus,‘ which should 
be Aurelius, to Lucius, and the origin of the fable of his adoption. From this 
possibly by a corruption of Antoninus ® to Annius arises the story, otherwise unsub- 
stantiated, of Lucius’ blood relationship to Marcus, and a similar explanation 
makes clear the saying of Eutropius ® ‘Post hunc imperauit M. Antoninus Verus 
..- et cum eo L. Annius Antoninus Verus.’ A parallel blunder is that of Aurelius 
Victor who calls Pius the son-in-law of Hadrian. 

It seems almost impossible that such blood kinship should not have been 
noticed by either Spartianus or Capitolinus (or indeed by Dion), authors curious 
about niceties of descent. Finally, if the argument of this paper be just, the famous 
letter’ of Hadrian upon the foibles of the people of Alexandria is still further 
discredited. It has always been suspected for its anachronisms both as to the 
prevalence of Christianity and as to the adoption of Aelius Caesar. With it may 
also vanish the epigram § of Hadrian, ‘ Habeat res publica quodcunque de Vero.’ 

Whatever the truth of the name Verus, History capricious in these matters, 
like the mortals whose ‘ crimes, follies, and misfortunes’ she registers, has made the 
title the appanage of the inferior colleague of Marcus. This was the generous and 
philosophic ruler’s own proper inherited cognomen. It was his name as it best 
expressed his character. He has come down to us with a name, itself colourless, 
to which he has given an aroma, almost a halo. The accident of death removed his 
son Annius Verus; Commodus has given an odious ring to Lucius’ proper 
name ; it was in this way that, if Lucius had been in any sense wronged, destiny 
avenged him. The name Severus, which Marcus first bore, has been perpetuated 
by the Emperor whose character it justly expressed, Marcus’ son ® without his 
knowledge or consent. De Tillemont?® has remarked upon this subject ‘la chose 


1 ist, Aug. i. 24, 1. 

2 Bernhardy emends to Ceionium Verum ; if it is to 
be emended, a simpler reading is Aurelium or Aelium— 
This would agree with the other confusions. 

3 Hist. Aug. ii. §. 12. 

* The error (possibly a clue to its origin) is well 
illustrated by Rufinus. Eusebius (iv. 14) says: 
‘Mdpxos AuphaAsos Obiipos, 6 xal’Avravivos, vids abrot 
(z.e. E’oeBovs), aby nal Aouxly &8eAg¢ Siadéxera:.’ 
Rufinus : ‘M. Aurelius Verus et Antoninus filius eius 


cum Lucio fratre succedunt;’ cf. pp. 382, 383 
(iv. 26). 

§ We have the form Annianus of Marcus. 

6 Eutropius, viii. 10. 1, viii. 9. 1. 

7 Hist. Aug. xxix.,8 ‘in filium meum Verum multa 
dixerunt, et de Antonino (so the best MSS.) quae 
dixerint, comperisse te credo.’ 

8 Hist. Aug. ii. 7. 2. 

® Orelli, 904; cf. 917. 

10 Fistoire des Empereurs, lc. 
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ne vaut pas la peine de l’examiner ;’ if I have taken another view, it is because in 
this case the epigram of Ausonius upon an unknown Lucius is not justified, since 
the epigraphic evidence seems so clear. 


Truncatis conuulsa iacent elementa figuris : 
Omnia confusis interiere notis. 

Miremur periisse homines: monumenta fatiscunt ; 
Mors etiam saxis, nominibusque uenit. 


A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 


PLATONICA VIII. 


(Continued from THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. XX, p. 11.) 


CLITOPHON. 


4064. 30. Krectropdyta tov ’Apiotwvipou tis tiv Sinyetro evayyos, rs 
Avoia Stareyopevos tas péy peta Ywoxpatovs SiarpiBas éyou, rnv Opacuudyov Sé 
ovuvovalay virepetraivot. 

KAEI. dotts, & Yaxpates, ove opOds atrepyvnpovevaé cou Tovs épol repli cov 
ryevopévous Aoyous mpos Avaciay: Ta pev yap Eywye ovK émyvouy oe, Ta Sé xal 
émnvouv. 

On doris, which cannot be right, Mr. Burnet’s note is ‘éorss #v Hermann: 
Sorts # # # Schanz.’ Of the two I prefer Hermann’s conjecture, but I would 
suggest a smaller change instead, namely to read the exclamation @s Tus . . ovx 
op0as arenynyovevoce, how wrongly he stated! For this os with a negative 
cf. Menander 555K @ yijpas Bapv, ws ovdey ayabov, Sucyeph Sé 1oAr’ Eyeus, and 
other comic fragments. 


408c. Should we read wpotperricwrartovs 5é? 


TIMAEUS. 


20E. tv pep ovv otxetos xa cpodpa piros Huiv Apwridou tod wpomdmrov. 


Perhaps 7yev, but the dative may be right. 


23B. TO xdd\XoTOV Kai dptctov yévos er’ avOpwrrous ev TH Xwpa TH Wap’ Upiv 
oun lore yeyovos. 

I have no change to propose with regard to é2r’ avO@pwrrovs, but we ought to 
notice the great peculiarity of its use. This és of extension over is elsewhere in 
passages akin to this attached to a word expressive or suggestive of something 
that extends, such as rumour, report, etc. Mr. Archer-Hind for instance illustrates 
it in verse from //. x. 213, uéya xev—xdéos ely rravtas én’ avOpwrrovs, and in prose 
from Plato’s own Critias 112E éri wacay Evpwnny cal ’Aciav.. éd2X.oyipor Foap. 
But it is one thing to say «Aréos ead, EAAGyipos eri, and quite another to say dpioros 
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émt, because the latter phrase gives nothing that can be thought of as extending. 
I would not therefore exclude the possibility of a third epithet with a «ai having 
been lost. 


25D. The island Atlantis was sunk in the sea by an earthquake, :d xal viv 
Gropov Kal ddiepedvntov yéyove Td éxet médayos, THroD Kdpta Bpayéos ewrodav 
bvros, dv 4) vicos Kouévn mapéoyxero, 

It has of course been noticed that the mud can only be called Bpayts by a 
strange confusion of terms. It would be the water above the mud that was really 
shallow. Can Plato have used such an expression? Codex A indeed has BaGéos ; 
but this gives an unsatisfactory sense, because the depth of the mud when reached 
is immaterial. <é«> Spayéos would yield the sense we really require, near the 
surface, like é& ddéyou, etc., and may be worth considering. é« would of course fall 
out most easily between 7Aod and xdpta, but an Attic writer would prefer xapta 
&« Bpaxéos to éx xdpta Bpaxéos, if indeed the latter was admissible. 

For the insertion of a preposition cf. on 80 E below. 


29B,C. ods 88 (Adyous) Tod mpds pev exeivo dretxacbévtos, dvtos 5é eixovos, 
elxéras dvd Noyou Te éxelvov dvras. 

eixétas and dvd déyov évras are predicates, if the words are right, to some 
such phrase, not quite clearly shaped in Plato’s sentence, as rods Adyous elvar Sez. 
But can dvras stand as part of a predicate? I should have thought not, and that 
ava Adyor, the real predicate, would repudiate an dvras. If this is so, read ye 
for re. In the next words should ydp be added after aep, where it would easily 
fall out ? 


33D. xeepéov 8¢,.. wadrny ove ero Seiv aitg@ mpoodmrew v5: roddv obbé biws 
Tis wepl thy Baow brnpectas. 

A difficulty has been felt about the genitive yepdv. Mr. Archer-Hind 
supposes an anacoluthon: Stephanus suggested riy.. tmnpeciay to govern it: 
Stallbaum made it depend on an understood tu. In reality it depends on Seiv, the 
infinitive xpocdmrew being thrown in extra, as in C of this very page ov8’ ad twos 
émideds Iv dpydvou cxeiv: Rep. 459B Se? axpwv elvar tov dpydvtwv: Xen. Oecon, 
21. 11 deiv hye .. picews ayabijs brdpEar: Herod. 1. 73. 1 yijs iuépp mpooety- 
cacOa: Thuc. 5. 15 ¢uOuula rév dvdpdv.. xouloacdar: Eur, Med. 1399 xpiito 
ordparos raider .. mpoontiEacbat, 


46E. bcae 82 <rav> dn’ drwy pev Kivovpévor, KT. 
The partitive genitive seems to me to need the article. 


48B. mpocijkov abrois odd’ dv cvdAXraPijs eldeor pdvov eixdrws . . aretacOivat, 


The phrase is always év—elSe (see Ast’s lexicon s.v.), and the plural seems 
unsuitable. Cf, the common éyv—péper. 
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f6.D. wespdcopat pndevos Hrrov eixora, paddov 56, cal Eurrporbev an’ apyijs 
mepi éxaotwy cat Evprdvreoy Néyecv. 

It is difficult to make any sense of «al &urpooGev, though Archer-Hind 
defends it and Burnet does not notice the suggestions for altering it. They are 
indeed not very satisfactory. I do not know whether my own is any better, but I 
think we might perhaps read puaAdAov 8 nal <rav> éumpocbev, more probable even 
than what went before. Cf. on 46 E above. 


49 E. Nothing which decomes (yiyvera:) has permanence enough to be spoken 
of as this or that: hevryer yap ov»x brropévov thy Tov TOde Kal ToODTO Kal THY TwdE Kal 
Tacay don povipa ws dvta avta évdeixvuTat pacts. 

t@oe is very unintelligible here, and Burnet cites Cook Wilson’s conjecture, 
Tnv tov wde. I fear this is not good Attic, for &de in Attic is Aither not here. (It 
is in fact difficult to find it used for ere without a verb of motion in any prae- 
Alexandrian Greek. Herodas furnishes an instance or two (2. 98: 3. 96) and 
Theocritus several.) Before seeing this conjecture in Burnet’s note I had thought 
of t7v r7de, and that might perhaps stand. Of course the thing, not the point of 
space, would be in question. 


52C. ovd avro tovTo éf’ @ yéyover éEauTis éortiy. 

Archer-Hind is right, I think, in saying that the genitive éavrjs depends 
on the whole phrase attré—yéyovev, but why did he not illustrate the construction 
from the well-known Rep. 438 A foll. dca y' earl tovadta ola elval rou? The 
genitive there is our genitive here. 


53 E. tTovrou yap tuyortes (they have not done it yet) éyouev thy adrnOeav. 
é€ouev, though not necessary, is very probable. 


66B. Burnet ignores Stallbaum’s proposed introduction of dydyxn to 
give accusative and infinitive some construction. Without binding myself to 
avayan—ovupBaives for instance is just as likely—I think something is certainly 
needed. 


69B. tavta atdxtws éyovra o beds ev éxdoty TE avT@ pds abTo Kal pos 
GAAnAa cuppetpias évetroineer. 

Stallbaum calls raira—éyovra ‘absolute’; Archer-Hind governs it ‘by the 
compound phrase cuppetplas everro(ncev, as though Plato had written Evyyppocaro’ ; 
Kiihner-Gerth ii. 2. p. 90 calls it an anacoluthon. I should conjecture that the 
participle zwapaXa8wy is to be inserted, probably before or after o Oeos. So a few 
lines below, of 5¢ ptpovpmevos rrapadaBovtes apyny K.T.r.: 30A av Scov hy oparov 
mapavaBaov: 68E tabra wavta..o.. Snpsoupyos . . TapedduBaver. 


80c. I am surprised at Burnet’s not noticing Stephanus’ change of 
ro 5é..76 te to tm 5€..7@ Te, which seems absolutely necessary to give 
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construction and is a most easy correction. Cf. for instance the readings in 
Rep. 547 D 76 pav Tipav, 


80E. 9% 8 épvOpa wrelory epi airs xXpoa diaei, rijs Tod mupds Topas Te Kal 
eEopdpbews ev irypG Sebqurovprmpérn picrs. 

Construction and meaning are very difficult until we read <8:a> ris. 
Cf. on 25 D above, 


86D. xal cxeddv 8) madvra, dréca iSovdv dxpdtea nal dvedos ws ExdvTwy 
Aéyerat TaY Kaxdy, od« dpAds dvediterat. 

Mr. Archer-Hind comments on the odd juxta-position of dxpdreva and dvecdos, 
for which however he can see ‘no plausible correction.’ If correction is needed, 
as I think it is, an easy means lies close at hand. Did not Plato write cat’ dveidos ? 
The confusion of «af and xara is familiar. I have doubted whether é«parele 
might not be an improvement, but probably the nominative is right. 


87D. akdppetpov yap tals peylotars Evpperplars. 

It seems to me very questionable whether we ought not to substitute accusa- 
tives for datives here. Cf. the phrase immediately following, 4 «ai twa a@\Aqv 
brépeEw adperpov, which, to tell the truth, also gives me an uneasy feeling that 
akdpperpov . . akupperpias (or dfuuperplacs, for the dative would be better in this 
phrase than in the other) was Plato's real expression. 


88A. cdpa.. ubya nad txéppuyor. 
bmépyuyor has been noticed as a strange compound, though there are parallels, 
Perhaps d2ép yruxnv dv may be worth considering. 


Sufficient notice has perhaps not been taken of the remarkable discrepancy 
between the exordium of the Timaeus and the Republic of which (or part of 
which) it isa summary. Socrates in the 7iwaeus gives the chief points laid down 
in the Republic faithfully enough: it is the implication involved in his references to 
it that presents the peculiarity. Not only is there no explicit mention of the 
Republic having been a narrated dialogue, that is, of Timaeus and the others now 
present having only heard from Socrates the narration of a dialogue supposed to 
have taken place the day before (that is two days before the Timaeus); but his 
language would certainly imply according to any ordinary method of interpretation 
that they had been present and taken part in the dialogue itself. This would seem 
to be the natural meaning of the repeated first persons plural, SveAdueOa, elropev, 
edéyouev. It is not natural, though of course possible, to understand the we 
contained in these words to be J and the people I was talking with rather than 
you and I, Anyone who read all this without knowing the Repud/ic would certainly 
think Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates were then present. 
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The fiction of a fifth person who was to have been present at the 7zmaeus 
dialogue is no doubt only introduced as a little detail to give verisimilitude 
and reality tothe scene. Similar, I suppose,—for there does not seem to be any other 
reason for it—is the pretence in the PAz/edus, another late dialogue, that Philebus 
has handed over to Protarchus the defence of his position, so that the dialogue is 
named after one who takes next to no share in it. We naturally ask why Philebus 
has done this: that is, we fall into Plato’s trap and take the thing seriously. So 
here we want to know who the absent man is. The disturbance of the order 
of speeches in the Symposium by Aristophanes’ hiccough is another such device. 


CRITIAS. 


I07E. é« 8 Tod tapayphua viv Reyoueva, TO mpérov av py Suvvdpeba 
advTws atrodidovas, cuyytyvacKey ypewr. 

The first words (é«..XAeyoueva) are curiously devoid of construction, much 
more so than the accusatives we occasionally find at the beginning of sentences, 
which the writer vaguely meant to provide with a construction as he went on, but 
finally left without one. In such a case we can usually see pretty clearly what he 
had in his mind. But here the turn of the sentence is so harsh and clumsy, that I 
cannot but suspect error. Did not Plato add to Xeyoueva some participle governing 
it and standing as a sort of subject to cuyyeyywoxew, such as dxovovras or 
oxorovvras? The omission of any td with Aeyoyeva (Ta 89 éx—Deyoueva) seems 
to make the case especially doubtful. Contrast the otherwise more or less parallel 
openings of sentences in 109 A and IIOB. 


108 B. et péAXets avTa Suvatos yevécOar traparaBeir. 


I hardly know what those who are satisfied with avrd suppose it to refer to. 
There is nothing definite in the context with which it can be associated, nor does 
it seem possible to make it mean vaguely the speaking, the turn to speak (aapa- 
SiSopev .. rov é&js Adyov 1068). Probably we should write adré and refer it to 
Qéarpoy, the audience, whom Critias is about to take over from Timaeus. 


109C. dAdo pev ody Kat’ GAXouS ToTOVs KANpOVyjcavTes Oedy exeiva 
éxdopouv. 

(1) Elsewhere xAnpovyeiy is transitive: (2) éxetva is strange. We should get 
over both difficulties by reading <ta> xat’ GAXovsg Torovs. The dialogue contains 
many examples of this somewhat periphrastic use of the article, eg. 114 B To Tijs 
xepas: 114E ta wept ta Ca: 117A 70 THs épyacias. Plato is indeed always 
fond of it. 


110 A._ I think rovrwy mép: needs a Sé or re added. 


II1C. ypovos 8 ov madptrorus Ste Sévdpwy adrofev eis oixodopijcess Tas 
peyloras épepluov tunbévtwy oreydopar’ éoriy ért oa. 
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Burnet marks this as wrong and gives in a note the words which Cobet 
proposed to insert after dre, It does not seem to me, especially considering the 
involved order of words often adopted in the Critias and other late dialogues, that 
there is any real need for suspicion, In sense dre and tun@évtwy should be taken 
closely together, as though Plato had said ypdvos od mdpmodus bre (since) érurOn 
oreydcpal! & éotw ert od. 


Tb. wai 5) nad 7d kar’ éwavrdv bdwp exaprodr’ de Ards (1) xapa), ody ds viv 
arodrdoa dd Widis Tis yis els Oddarrav, GANA TOY Exouvca Kal els adthy 
xatadexouévn. 

Stallbaum wished to read odd for woddjv, and Jowett in like manner 
understands it of abundance of water, reading I suppose also abr7jv. But this is 
quite a mistake. rodAjv is euch soil, into which the water is received. But what 
exactly is dard Widijs ris ys? If yf is soil, it surely cannot be called yuAyj. The 
rock, the land, the place can be called yiAés, but not the soil itself. It would be 
an odd epithet for yi in almost any case ; but, if yj is removable soil, as wodAyv 
seems to show, it becomes almost impossible. Perhaps then we may consider 
whether yidjjs does not agree with éavrijs or yépas implied in the subject of the 
sentence, so that rjs yijs would depend on Ass and not have was agreeing 
with it. This is the construction a little further on, 112A ys adryy (te. thy 
dxporody) Yiddy wepiri-aca rerolyxe. 


II2ZA. ceicpav dua xab mpo tis eal Aeveadiwvos POopas tplrov mpétepov 
HSaros éEacclou yevouévov. 

Scholars have to some extent boggled over tp/rov, but I do not find that any 
one has suggested, as I venture to do, that we should read zpis. 

Just below should dawoBeSnxvia be xataBeBnxvia? Cf. 110E, etc, No such 
use of drroBalvew is cited, 


Jb. D, 7d Svvarov rorepelv dn Kai rd ere (¢.e. Suvarov odepetv) certainly 
seems right: those who were old enough and those not too old. 


113A. Should rd 8 éru be rdde 8° ére? 
1168, od 8 évrés should be roy 8 évrds, like the rdv 8 following. 


117A. tats 88 8) Kprvas, tH Tod Yuypod Kal TH Tod Oepyod vdwaros, wAROos 
Bev apOovor exobcass, iSovh 58 nad dperf tov WSdtwv mpds éxatépov thy Xphow 
Oavpactod repuxdros, éxpavto K.T.r. 

Burnet indicates no doubt about this passage, but it is difficult to see what he 
makes the subject of wepuxéros. If we put éxarépov before or after pds tiv 
xphaw, we shall provide it with a proper subject. éxarépou might either refer to 
vdyaros or go with bddrwy, and it might either govern iddrwy or be added in an 
appositional way and determine the number of the participle (like Rep. 346D ai 
Brau wica 7d abris éxdorn epyov épyaferat, and many other passages in verse 
and prose). : 
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I cannot make out whether Stallbaum wishes to take éxarépov in this way. 
His translation is against it. 


118 B. dAnv Sé wal wAnOer Kal yéveot trouxiAny cupmtaciv te Tois epyots Kar 
wpos éxacta apOovov. 


As the words stand, wA76ec must be constructed with zrocxtAnv, but what can 
wrAGe. mroutkn mean? Another slight transposition will help us. Read dAnv be 
Kai yévect trocciAny Kal wAnOe . . apOovor. 


Ib. E. Stdardovs ex trav Siwpvywy eis AdAjANaS Te WAayias Kal pds THY TrOoALD 
tesovres. The editors ceremoniously record a v./. rAarelas, but what sense arAayias 
makes they fail to tell us. Read aXavyious. 


I120C. vopoe 5é vroAAol wey GAO... Hoav (sor, Ta S¢ péytora pte mote OTha 
ém aAXnAovs olcew BonOjoew tre wdvras... xowy 5é,.. Bovrevdpevos ta Scfavta 
Tepi Trokéwov Kal THY aANwy Tpakewr. 


mpatey is not, I think, to be added after wzpafewy, as has been suggested, but 
to be substituted for it. apdfewy is quite superfluous. SovAevdpevos should of 
course be SovAevopévous, unless Plato was confusing in his mind voyos #oay and 
@pocay, as the futures olfcery and BonOycev, which are quite irregular after vopor, 
suggest. But the next sentence, Oayarouv 5é «.7.X., goes on properly from vopos 
with pndeves elvas xvproy, 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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strong, but I proceed with an attempt to justify them, and if I fail I am aware that 
my criticism will abundantly recoil upon my own head. The paper of Prof. Naber 
(whom perhaps I may without irreverence be allowed to call ‘N.’) is a long one and 
I have by no means dealt with all the passages which he discusses. 


i. 18. via pev ody ot 1pocbey erixXelovoty aotdol «.7.rX. Here émixrelovory is an 
emendation of Brunck for ére «Xelovory and he has been followed by all subsequent 
editors except Merkel in the Teubner text. In his ed. mai. Merkel says ‘ Brunckii 
correctio émixXeiovowy evitari vix posse videtur, and takes the word into his text. 
On the other hand N. upholds the mss. reading, comparing i. 59 which is not to 
the point. He fails to explain how mpoc@ev is consistent with érz. 


li. 344. yon TAHT’ olwvoto wapek Ett nl rephoat. Herwerden has proposed évi 
for ért. N. adopts this and would make the same change in i. 508. In neither 
passage however is évé necessary and in the latter (gpa Zevs Ere xodpos, ere ppeci 
vymia et6ws) the substitution of évt spoils the epanaphora. 


Iv. 990. Apemavn ro0ev éxrAntoras | odvona. N. objects to éxAnsoraz as ‘ barbara 
forma’ comparing iv. 618 yer’ avdpdot xexrAntotat. But, as we have éxAncoto in iv. 
267 and 1202 the evil is more wide-spread than N. appears to think, and, to preserve 
uniformity, the better course is to read pet’ avépdow ékAnioras in iv. 618, as in fact 
Rzach has suggested in his Grammattsche Studien zu Apollonios Rhodios (p. 130). 
Apollonius seems to be following éxrja8as in Hom. IJ. 402. 


i. 149. ov8 ariOnoer | viocopzévors. The reference is to the Dioscuri and the 
subject is Leda. N. proposes Avocopzévors as something new, whereas it was long 
ago conjectured by Meineke, as I have noted in my edition (Oxford Classical Texts). 
Herwerden would read 008’ arri@noav | vicoopevor, but the text’is fairly satisfactory. 


i. 283. aGAXa 5é mdvta marae Operrnpia wécow. Here N. unnecessarily 
conjectures Operrnpt’ Srracaas—a commonplace phrase. The text is sufficiently 
supported by Hom. B. 237 yépa mréacepev and Pind. O1.i. 55 xataréyras péyay drBov. 


i. 367. vna 8. . . . Elwoav waumpwrov éevotpedpe: Evdobev drrrm | Tervdpevos 
éxatepOev «.r.r. The difficulty of this passage is well known. dA@ évotpedpés 
occurs Hom. £ 346, but évdofev appears to be meaningless. Various emendations, 
more or less plausible, have been made, such as é«rofev by Sanctamandus, éu7redov 
or évduxés by Merkel, and now N. proposes évyderov. Whatever our judgement may 
be about this word it may be gathered from the context that there is here no 
reference to t1rofwpara, which were taken on board and used, as Wellauer remarks, 
‘nonnisi in summo periculo carina iam dissiliente et disrupta.’ 


i. 666. tod ydp re xal elvexa Sedpo Kddeoca and ii. 389 T@ Kai Te Hida hpovewy 
ayopetw | icxéuev. In both these passages N. proposes to read ode for re and to 
take ode as =tuas. It has escaped the Professor’s notice that this pronoun, when 
used in the later Epic of the first or second person, is only used reflexively, never 


anaphorically. In Apollonius we find, for instance, elo first person (ii. 635) and éo¢ 
NO. V. VOL. II. C 
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accusative. In any case however-N.’s view that dSéuas is here combined with the 
dat. (as in Homer with the gen.) will not bear examination. 


iv. 1133. dvevparo. N. rejects the form, but, as Rzach has pointed out (l.c. 
Pp. 144), it is probably an Alexandrianism. 


iii. 1204. For Oeloto répev Séuas N. asks us to substitute Oevou opérepoy déuas, 
but the Homeric phrase which he quotes himself répeva ypoa (A 237, & 406) shows 
that no change is needed. 


iv. 1007. ovy Airjrao xerev0w. N. interprets ‘iussu’ and, after mentioning 
Herwerden’s xexevoy himself, conjectures xeXev0uq—a word of his own manu- 
facture. But xeXevOm may very well mean ‘expeditione’ as in Aesch. Ag. 126. 


iii, 1201. GAN Gre 87 ie ya@pov. Out of mere caprice, it seems, N. would 
substitute @xe for %5e. Unfortunately the « in fw is long. In Pind. Pyth. ii. 36 
ixovr’ with 7 has been variously emended. 


ili. 1406. soppupwv, 4 Ké oft Oowrepov aytiowto. So Laur. while Guelph. 
has ef «é ods. Inferior mss. have 7 «é ods, which has been rightly adopted by 
Brunck, Beck, and Wellauer. N. actually suggests 7/ xé odu! 


i. 767. 8 wat Snpov wep én’ érxrid: Onjcato. N. conjectures xev for «ai, in 
which he has been anticipated by La Roche. But it is unnecessary, for Apollonius, 
like other Alexandrian writers, often uses the optative without dy («ev) in a poten- 
tial sense, ¢.g. i. 480, ili. 99, 355, iv. 1720. See also Nairn on Herodas iii. 75. 


iv. 289. évOa Six To wey Eva per’ t’lovinvt dda Bddre 
TH Bdwp K.7.r. 


All modern editors rightly reject Ioviny except Merkel, who perversely thought 
that a part of the Euxine was called by this name. N. suggests olny, which, 
whether good or bad, was published by Gerhard in his Lectiones Apollonianae so 
long ago as 1816, when he proposed n@nv. Wellauer commends Gerhard’s con- 
jecture but does not venture to adopt it. Lastly, at the suggestion of Prof. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Prof. Fitch has proposed jyerépny. But this passage 
requires almost a dissertation to itself. 


ii. 1050. ef x’ émixédoas | wédArXete. So all mss. N. would read, and no doubt 
rightly, ef y’, for wéAXere cannot be subjunctive as Wellauer takes it. But Brunck 
long ago made this correction and I have adopted it in my edition. N_., as usual, 
has his eyes fixed only on the Teubner text. Similarly in iii. 644 N. puts forward 
oBéoa: for cBéco: (a solecism) omitting to mention that oSéeas is a correction of 
Madvig, which I also have adopted and which is tolerably obvious. 


iv. 673. dAdo 8 én’ drdowv | cuppeyées percwy. N. reads dm’ for ém’ and 
is probably right. But am’ has excellent mss. authority and has been already 
read by Wellauer and myself. N. also proposes az’ for ém’ in ii. 1251 and iii. 202, 
perhaps rightly. 

C2 
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iv. 1034. N. reads xelpare for xefpere and certainly it is an improvement, 
but Wellauer has xe/pare from Guelph. and I have followed him. 


iii. 1396. amply tro yOovds tyvos deipar. N. suggests dro for b7rd, perhaps 
rightly, but it was suggested by Struve in 1822, as Merkel has remarked. 


i. 335. Sre podvoy éemimvevoovow ara, N. conjectures émrirvevowow. No 
doubt the form of the future is late but not on that account to be summarily 
rejected. The conjecture of N. is however the reading of one Paris ms. and has 
been adopted by Brunck and Beck. 


ii. 30. évotirroy Oéto papos | Aertaréov. For évotiurrovy N. conjectures 
évotixtoy on the ground that the epithets contradict one another; but surely 
that is not the case. 


i. 253.  Té of ev | BéXrepoy, e¢ «7.4. Here N. wishes to read «xe for re, 
likewise in iv. 916. But i. 253 follows the Homeric use, by which, if a notion of 
necessity or propriety is contained in the verb, the particle dy (ev) is omitted. In 
iv. 916 this use is extended by Apollonius. The particle is also omitted with a 
past infin. in i. 197, iii. 585. 


iii, 61. ef nal wep és “Avda vavriAAntar. For «ai N. would read «ev following 
Brunck and Beck, though he does not name them. But it is unnecessary, compare 
i. 905, ii. 637, and elsewhere. The Homeric use of ed with subj. in a sentence of 
general meaning is extended by Apollonius. 


iii. 1232. GyXOS. 2... TO pey OU KE TLS GAXOS UIrécTN 
avipav npowy, Ste xadXcTrov ‘Hpaxrja 
Tire wapée, 6 xev olos évaytiBiov TroréusEev. 


For modéusEe (or mroxr.) N. conjectures wedéucEev. Quite wrongly in my 
judgement, for 6 refers to Heracles and not to éyyos as N. apparently under- 
stands it. 


iii, 1248. dpdt 8 éraipor | welpnoav tevyéwy BeBinuévor. N. needlessly 
Nerinuévor. Although BeBSinuévoe does not seem to be found elsewhere as a perfect 
middle there is plenty of analogy for it, and who would change the easy dex. into 
the difficult Be8. ? 


iii, 1341. Kadéovat Sé Kexpnates 
épyativas yAuKepov odiv dpap Bovruroy ixéo Bar. 


For xadéovet N. proposes yaréovat, which is one of the few of his original - 
emendations that may be approved. It is true Apollonius nowhere else has yaréove+ 
followed by an infin., but it is so found in Hom. pv 280. 
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iv. 1045. OU yNovs, Ov TupryoY érrippoOov, ovK Grewpny 
GAnv, 01004 Se rporsBarAropas tyéas avtouvs. 


The word arpot:8dAXopas is from Hom. E 879, where the meaning is ‘ attack.’ 
Here it seems to mean ‘ fly for refuge to.’ In each author the word is dar. Xey. N. 
suggests mpotsoocopuast which is not wanted. 


Finally, Prof. Naber has in many passages proposed readings which might 
have proceeded from Apollonius, but which do not seem to me to be any improve- 
ment upon the accepted text. I will name some of them, i. 726 carafréecas for 
peraBréyeas, i. 782 eBawvev for EB8noar, i. 872 Exacros for Exacros, i. 879 Tept- 
Bpopéwa: (which is also the reading of Guelph.) for srept8popéoves, for although in 
similes the subjunctive with dre is common in Epic, we also find the indic., eg. 
i. 881, 882, so in iv. 1299 N. needlessly proposes xrAdfwor for xAdfover. Again, 
ii. 186 evoopevos for rrevOopevot, ii. 1020 4 ’v ayopy for 4 ayoph, iii. 347 Srre 
for ef rt, iii. 250 S0Am for Scum, iv. 10 rererXéoOas for teréecOat, 166 dAeizroy for 
Aelrrev, 513 ahopunGévres for EpopynOévres, 1022 Errevyer for Erescey, etc., etc. 

It is a common observation that some eminent K.C. is occasionally heard to 
make a speech—perhaps through not having mastered his brief or for other reasons 
—that would ruin the prospects of a Junior. May not a similar observation 
be sometimes applicable in the arena of scholarship ? 

R. C. SEATON. 
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vii. 3. ‘Quid me existimas dicere? auarior redeo, ambitiosior, luxuriosior, 
immo uero crudelior’ etc. Hense’s comma after /uxuriosior is very distracting. The 
passage is certainly not easy to punctuate. For the meaning cp. Zp. 54.3 ‘hilarem 
me putas haec tibi scribere ? tam ridicule facio si hoc fine quasi bona’ualetudine de- 
lector quam’ etc., 57.7 ‘nunc me putas de Stoicis dicere .... ego uero non facio ;’ 
77.14 ‘exempla nunc uirorum me tibi iudicas relaturum? puerorum referam. A 
mark of interrogation must certainly stand after /xxuriosior, and on the whole I think 
auartor—luxurtosior should be put in inverted} commas: it represents the speech 
implied by dizcere. 


§ 5. The mertdianum spectaculum is as bloodthirsty an affair, Seneca finds, as 
the real gladiatorial show. ‘Yes, but the men who fight are robbers and 
murderers.’ ‘Granted, says Seneca, ‘they deserve their fate, what have you done to 
deserve being condemned to look on such a sight?’ The words that follow are 
printed thus by Hense : 


‘ occide, uerbera, ure! quare tam timide incurrit in ferrum? quare parum 
audacter occidit ? quare parum libenter moritur ?’ plagis agitur in uulnera: 
‘mutuos ictus nudis et obuiis pectoribus excipiant.’ intermissum est spect- 
aculum: ‘interim iugulentur homines ne nihil agatur.’ 


He takes the sentences plagzs—uulnera, intermissum—spectaculum as remarks 
by Seneca, the first one serving as a kind of stage direction. But no such 
direction is at all needed, as we have been told in § 4 ‘ferro et igne res geritur,’ 
‘the whole business needs the swords and torches (of soldiers) to keep the 
combatants in the ring.’ Moreover, if Seneca wishes us to understand that the 
spectator’s desires are carried out at just this moment, why does the spectator 
continue with the ‘mutuos ictus—pectoribus excipiant’ clause, which, by the way, 
seems very abrupt. 

I believe we can improve matters by simply inserting e¢ after moritur. 
Palaeographically this is not difficult, as p L, the MSS. with which we have here to 
deal, show a marked tendency to misread the punctuation mark as a pair of letters. 
Thus it is confused with -xr on p. 91.22 adtemptatur 94.26 circumsonatur, 96.2 
efficitur, 101.6 teneatur, 104.16 cadentur, in all which cases p is the offender and 
the -zr is intruded before a full stop. L offends much less often ; see however 
p. 1.19, 67.6, 167.9. And similarly often with us (two exx. on p. 92, lines 10 and 12). 
One would certainly expect it to be confused with ef) but I have not so far come 
across an example, though #7, and or are so confused (cp. p on p. 115. 19, 227. 19, 
253. 3, 277. 16, where ef is wrongly omitted or inserted after ur or or). Anyhow 
the change is a slight one. 

The whole passage will then be spoken by the spectator. ‘Kill him, flog him, 
burn him. What? Does the wretch object to dying and want the lash before he 
can bear the thought of a wound? Why, they ought’ to stand face to face and hack 


1 Cp. Hermes on De /ra p. 131 ‘alia manus siglum 7 addidit, quod et interpunctionis signum esse et ef 


significart potest.’ 
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at each other, I know ’tis the luncheon interval, and we can’t have the real 
thing ; still rather than waste the time let’s have some throats cut.’ 

§ 8. recede in te ipse. 

So the good MSS.; Hense adopts ipsum of s. But cp. 25. 6, in te ipse secede 
and 40, 13 e ipse non audias. 


xii. 3. Seneca visits his country house and finds much that reminds him he is 
getting old—the house he built falling into decay, the trees he planted losing sap. 
He comes across an old man who claims to be Felicio, the bailiff’s son, cui solebas 
sigillaria adferre .. . deliciolum tuum, Then follow these words: ‘ perfecte’ inquam 
‘iste delirat, pupulus etiam delicium meum factus est? prorsus potest fieri: dentes 
illi cum maxime cadunt.’ 

I believe we should read frofecto at the outset, but that is a detail and read, e.g. 
by Ruhkopf, though Hense does not even mention it. The difficulty comes in 
the words pupulus etiam et sqg. Unfortunately dentes—cadunt which ought to make 
everything clear is a somewhat ambiguous phrase. The old man is losing his teeth. 
So was Seneca, who in Zp. 83. 4 speaks of a little seven-year-old boy who claims 
that both of them have ‘eandem crisim,’ ‘climacteric, and the reason he assigns 
is that ‘utrique dentes cadunt.’ The phrase regularly refers to the shedding of the 
milk-teeth (so in all the exx. in L. S.): could it be used of the second teeth, except 
by way of a joke asin £.83.1.c.? I think not, and if I am right, then we must 
reject the translation ‘ It’s quite possible he is my old playmate : his teeth are going 
like mine, and take the clause prorsus—cadunt as referring to pupulus :—‘ He 
really might well be a child: he’s shedding his teeth.’ I believe etiam ought to be 
read e¢ tam: ‘he thinks that he’s a boy again, and, not content with that, must be 
my old playmate.’ 

In case anyone should doubt the geniuneness of pupu/us, found again practically 
only in Catullus it may be well to mention that Seneca’s style is full of collo- 
quial words, such as this doubtless was, and that in particular, one may quote 
the words al/ocutio, capsula, lancino, pertundo, sacculus, ueternus, and unguentatus as 
Catullan and recurring either nowhere else or at any rate rarely elsewhere than in 
Seneca. 


§ 7. Heraclitus said ‘unus dies par omni (just below, omnibus) est.’ This say- 
ing was differently interpreted, but the view that concerns us here, and was evidently 
Seneca’s, is that one day was equal to another sémilitudine inasmuch as longissimi 
lemporis spatium can give you nothing that you could not get in the twenty-four 
hours’ day, viz. /ucem et noctem. Then the MSS. proceed : ‘et in alternas mundi 
uices plura facit ista, non alias contractior alias productior. itaque sic ordinandus 
est dies omnis tamquam cogat agmen’ etc. 

Alternas mundi uices means of course the alternations of night and day: so 
uices often in Seneca’s prose, and in Thyestes 813 mundi uices’ Gronov saw that 


} For the use of it, which means ‘to go and swell the total of' cp. Vit, Beat. 22, 3 ‘quaedam in stmmam 
rei parua sunt.? . 
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the contrast suggested by zon must be afa (cp. Ep. 47. 21 ‘mutatur zon in melius 
sed in a/tud’), which he accordingly supplied. Buecheler and Hense follow in sup- 
plying a/ta, but assume that more words than this have fallen out—thereby of 
course greatly endangering the palaeographical security of the emendation. Nor is 
their assumption at all necessary. A/a ends a clause: with a/zas, we enter on 
another, which serves as a bridge from Heraclitus’ maxim to that of ‘ Treat each day 
as if it were your last.’ Unfortunately the new clause has no subject in our MSS., 
owing to its having been omitted by haplography before the ztague of the next 
sentence. Read then ‘alias contractior, alias productior <uzta>: itaque’ etc. 


xv. 9. Seneca has proved to Lucilius that the exercise of his body need not 
take up a large part of his time. Then, about to close his letter, he wishes to 
quote (according to the regular rule observed in Books I-III of the letters) a 
passage which has struck him in his day’s reading. He has all kinds of names for 
these quotations: generally he regards them as a daily payment due to Lucilius, 
in 6. 7 one is a aiurna mercedula. Here he begins: 

Detraxi tibi non pusillum negotii; una mercedula et unum graecum ad haec 
beneficia accedet. 

Although Hense shews no suspicion of the passage beyond citing the 
conjecture munus for unum, it appears to me as it stands obviously corrupt. That 
una is really equivalent to the indefinite article is bad enough: the phrase unum 
Graecum is impossible. It could only mean ‘one Greek kindness,’ and munus 
Graecum is not much better: munus Graecorum would improve matters, but it is 
quite contrary to Seneca’s custom in these quotations to emphasize the fact that they 
are from the Greek: the only point he ever makes in reference to their origin is 
that they are drawn from Epicurean, not Stoic, sources. Here the question of 
source is duly put later on, and all Seneca is at present thinking of is, that he has 
by his advice about exercise really paid the debt which he regards each daily letter as 
owing to Lucilius: cp. especially 9. 20 where after giving an apophthegm he says: 
‘Epicurus too made a similar remark (uocem), quam tu boni consule, etzamsi hunc 
diem tam expunxi’ and 19. 10 where after citing Maecenas he goes on ‘ poteram 
tecum hac Maecenatis sententia parem facere rationem.’ In our passage ua calls 
loudly for a corresponding a/ter,and I believe Seneca wrote alterum ad haec 
beneficia accedet: the letters of alterum got transposed (transposition is not 
uncommon in these MSS., p writes a/tare for altera p. 203, 5) and (g)raecum of the 
MSS. represents the word. A slight emendation now becomes necessary after 
mercedula, so that the whole passage should read ‘ detraxi—negotii : una mercedula 
est. Nunc alterum ad haec beneficia accedet : ecce insigne praeceptum,’ etc. The 
& of graecum probably represents the last letter of wunc: confusion of the two 
letters is extremely common in p L. 


xv. 11. ‘Don’t be ambitious: reflect how much better off you are already 
than many people: finem constitue quem transire ne uelis quidem, si possis : 
away with delusive blessings 
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sperantibus meliora quam adsecutis, si quid in illis esset solidi, 
aliquando et implerent: nunc haurientium sitim concitant, mittantur speciosi 
adparatus.’ 3 


So Hense, after Madvig: the MSS. read im(m)éitantur for mittantur. There 
are it is true several exx. of mitto being written as mito in these MSS., but I 
cannot believe that we ought to accept Madvig’s conjecture, for (1) I know of no 
example of such a use of mrttantur in Seneca, who would almost certainly have 
written éol/antur ; (2) the clause nunc—concitant is so brief as to be positively abrupt, 
although of course implerent has to some extent prepared the way for the meta- 
phor ; (3) the meaning ‘plans,’ which I imagine we must attribute to adparatus 
with Madvig’s reading, is hardly, I think, to be found in Seneca. The regular 
meaning of the word in Seneca is something very near to that of pompa, a series 
of articles spread out so as to appeal to the eye, and such, I imagine, is about the 
force of Horace’s Persici adparatus. Cp. esp. Ep. 94. 70, ‘quis posuit in auro 
secretam dapem? quis ... luxuriae suae pompam solus explicuit?... adparatum 
uitiorum suorum pro modo turbae spectantis expandit.’ 

I propose: ‘nunc haurientium sitis concitant, inritant, ut speciosi adparatus.’ 
The rewards of ambition are like the fine array at a banquet : so far from allaying 
the appetite, they whet it. Jwritare is of course a uox propria in Seneca in 
connexion with cupiditates, famem, etc, For the combination with concitare cp, Ep, 85. 
11, where the two words run parallel. The assonance would attract Seneca (in 
spite of the difference in quantity: cp. Vit. Beat. 3. 4 ‘aut inritant aut territant’)and 
cause him to prefer asyndeton. It would of course be easy to supply ef (especially 
if the MSS. shew signs of punctuation after concitant:; see above on vii. 5), but, 
this kind of asyndeton is very common in Seneca: cp. 43. 3 ‘quaeritur, scitur,’ 
102. 26 ‘gemis, ploras,’ 121, 8 ‘ niti, quati se’ (Hense is certainly wrong in bracketing 
niti there), 


xxi. 10. Seneca is laying stress on the simplicity with which Epicurus lived, 
«Cum adieris eius hortulos et inscriptum hortulis HOSPES, HIC BENE MANEBIS..... 
paratus erit istius domicilii custos,’ etc. 

This is another of the passages which Hense prints without implying that he 
is dissatisfied with it, although he has to devote nearly four lines to the emendations 
which others have proposed. Adseris eius, I may note, is itself Usener's improve- 
ment on Schweighaeuser’s emendation of the a(w)dierithis of the MSS.: it seems 
likely to be right, The things that still disturb one are: (1) The substantival 
use of inscriptum, for which there is no other ex. in Seneca, perhaps none at all 
outside Gellius, (2) the dative Aortulis after this verbal noun, (3) the awkwardness 
of the zeugma adieris—inscriptum, (4) the repetition of hortulis where there is 
really no emphasis, 

All these difficulties vanish if we read erit (possibly HOC erit, oc falling out 
after -os) inscriptum in postibus: 1 do not see that any serious ones take their 
place. The only difficulty is the p of ostidus. I believe this fell out, though such 
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a catastrophe does not often befall the letter. On p. 213, 7 p V have meme for 
nempe similarly. At 368, 21 indeed posse becomes esse in B without any obvious 
ex planation : on p. 5, 1 A writes mzscent for pmiscent. 


xxxiii. 5. ‘Don’t imagine you can summatim degustare ingenia maximorum 
utrorum by means of an anthology of their apophthegms. Tota tibi inspicienda 
sunt, tota tractanda. Res geritur et per lineamenta sua ingenii opus nectitur, ex 
quo nihil subduci sine ruina potest.’ 

A difficult passage. Lineamenta of course generally means the outline 
framework of a drawing or building: here it seems to mean parts of a whole: he 
goes on to say ‘I don’t mean that you may not examine singula membra, but 
remember, she is not a beauty cuius crus laudatur aut brachium, sed tla cuzus 
VNIVERSA FACIES @dmirationem PARTIBVS SINGVLIS aéstulst. The nearest 
parallel to such a use of the word that I can find is Nat. Quaest. 3. 29. 3 ‘legem 
barbae et canorum nondum, natus infans habet : totius enim corporis ...in paruo 
occultoque 4neamenta sunt, where the corresponding passage of Cleanthes (Stob. 
Ed. 1. 372, Ritter-Preller® § 500) runs @ozep yap évos Tivos TA wépy TavTa puetas ex 
omeppdtay ey Tots KaOnKovet ypovols, KTH. 

A second difficulty is involved in the phrase ves gerttur. It is common enough 
in Seneca, but is always amplified into such phrases as 7. ferrog., r. animo g.,r. intra 
eundem hominem g.,and so forth. The only absolute use that I have found is in 
Const. 19. 4: ‘the wise man is out of the battle, his victory is won: uos rem geritis, 
you are still fighting.’ This sense will hardly do here. Various suggestions are 
quoted by Hense, but no one seems to have suggested an adjective for res. 
Palaeographically magna and ardua seem about equally balanced, but Seneca’s 
usage and the rhythm are greatly in favour of the first. It is possible however 
that we should read mgens after geritur: cp.in any case Ep. 49.9 ‘non uaco ad 
istas ineptias: imgens negotium in mantbus est.’ 

A less necessary change, but to my mind one that is very desirable, is the 
substitution of corpus for opus. The words which follow the passage and 
were paraphrased above refer to bodily matters ; and cp. 89. 1 ‘desideras .. . diuidi 
philosophiam et ingens corpus eius in membra disponi.’ 


xl. 2. Serapio speaks too rapidly. ‘Solet magno cursu uerba conuellere, quae 
non effundit ima sed premit et urguet ; plura enim ueniunt quam quibus uox una 
sufficiat.’ 

That zma is corrupt, all admit, but “2a of s, which is generally accepted, does 
not please me much better. The meaning is quite clear, the words come so thick 
and fast that Serapio can’t get them out: they are blocked at the exit. The 
metaphor is of course that of a torrent, effundere meaning ‘to carry off’ the flood- 
waters : cp. eg. Mart. 7. 36. 3 of tiles ‘quae posset subitos effundere nimbos.’ But 
what force are we to assign to uza? Hardly ‘altogether,’ for the idea negatived is 
clearly the idea of something which Serapio ought to do, and no one can wish him 
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to pour out all he has to say in a single effort. The word then must mean ‘along 
with,’ and the question at once arises ‘ Along with what?’ Now as a matter of 
fact Seneca’s metaphor, like many metaphors, will not bear pressing. The words 
are the torrent, but he chooses to regard them as flotsam and jetsam in that 
torrent: conuellere shews this. Now the torrent flows on, whilst the trees it has 
uprooted get across stream and stick on rocks. Seneca then can certainly say that 
the river fails to carry off these trees along with its flood-waters, and it is just 
conceivable that he might write za instead of una secum or una cum aquis suts. 
But the moment we leave the metaphor and come to Serapio’s delivery, we see that 
una can mean nothing: you cannot imagine a time when his words stopped but his 
speech went on! Vma then either gives an unsuitable meaning or exposes the 
- weakness of the metaphor which Seneca is here developing: we may with con- 
fidence reject it. What is to take its place is not so easy to say, but as I and T 
are fairly commonly confused in these MSS., I propose to read famen (fam in the 
archetype). 


§ 8. tantum festinet atque ingerat quantum aures pati possunt. 


Seneca here gives rules for the right kind of delivery. If the text is correct, 
tantum is first adverbial or cognate, and then ordinary accusative. I have not 
noted anything like it in Seneca and believe we should change :ngerat to tngruat. 
Cp. Quint. 11. 3. 56 (in similar context): ‘Some people pretend to be out of breath, 
tamquam inuentionis copia urgueantur, maiorque uis eloquentiae znmgruat quam 
quae emitti faucibus possit’ (which compare with § 2 above). 


§ 9. recte ergo facies si... ipse malueris, si necesse est, uel P. Vinicium 
dicere, ‘Qui itaque?’ Cum quaereretur quomodo P. Vinicius diceret, Asellius 
ait etc. 


So I read with the MSS., except that I adopt the capitals and punctuation of 
modern times. Something is obviously wrong: the editors content themselves 
with writing Vnzceus in the first sentence and changing we/ to ue/ut or ut. I must 
point out that this still leaves some serious difficulties. First, within a space of 
five lines of Teubner text we have the phrases u¢ P. Vinictus dticere, quomodo 
P. Viniceus diceret, and dicere quomodo Vinicius: all which is strangely monotonous 
for Senecan prose. Secondly, the question ‘ gu stague ?’ is hardly needed alongside 
the clause ‘cum quaereretur’: which of the two is the more Senecan may be seen 
by comparing Ef. 29. 6 where a similar azctum is introduced by the words ‘de 
cuius secta cum quaereretur, Scaurus ait’ etc. Thirdly, the interrogative adverb 
gust does not occur elsewhere in Seneca. 

Starting from the certainly corrupt guz tfague, and bearing in mind that the 
interchange of ¢ and gu is remarkably frequent in these MSS., and that there are 
not wanting exx. of that of ¢ and gu (as one would a priori expect, c and t being so 
frequently confused), I proposed at first to read cztate. As however Seneca does 
not use the word, I prefer to write concttate, which is almost the same palaeo- 
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graphically (ccifate: con omitted eg. p. 86, 12; 123, 6; 125, 26). Cp. p. 245, 17 
where P corrupts aefate into (p)aetague, and, for the word, § 12 below, where 
Fabianus is named as a model, who ‘ disputabat expedite magis quam concttate. 

Vinicium now awaits its governing verb, and maluerts its infinitive, for most 
certainly Seneca is not recommending Lucilius dicere concitate. Both desiderata 
are given and the threefold repetition of the name of Vinicius in connexion with 
the verb dicere disappears, if we read after Vinzczum the words ‘ ¢mitari quam, 
The whole passage then will run: ‘et ipse malueris uel P. Vinicium <imitari 
quam> dicere concitate.’ It may be thought that the resemblance between -icium 
and the -i guam is too slight to cause an error of the kind assumed, but the above 
mentioned confusion of ¢ and gz should be borne in mind, and for -um=-am I may 
compare p. 203, I, where nine words fe!l out in p through the identification of slam 
and slum. 


§ to. Seneca gives the witticisms of Asellius and Varius and then gocs on: 


‘Quidni malis tu sic dicere quomodo Vinicius? Aliquis tam insulsus interue- 
nerit quam qui illi singula uerba uellenti...ait: dic numquid dicas. Nam 
Q. Hateri cursum . . . longe abesse ab homine sano uolo.’ 


What does the a/:guzs clause mean? Hense shews no signs of dissatisfaction, 
but I can make nothing of it. J/nteruenerit, whatever the mood, must be like 
Nat. Quaest. 5.18.1 ‘inter cetera hoc quoque aliguzs suspexerit: ‘Someone might,’ 
‘Someone could.’ But this does not suit the preceding clause, one of the quidni 
ones so common in Seneca (ten in the first forty letters). These clauses regularly 
suggest a course, and are followed by another clause confirming or justifying the 
suggestion. Here it is suggested ‘Better imitate Vinicius (than Serapio)’: it 
is strange encouragement to add ‘Some one will very likely come and jeer 
at you.’ 

A mark of interrogation will improve matters. ‘Is anyone likely to make fun 
of you?’ might imply ‘ No one will do so,’ and does confirm the previous advice. 
But a question like this could not imply a negative: Lucilius would surely reply 
‘Of course some one will: some one did to Vinicius, anyhow. And the nam of 
the next sentence, in which Seneca dismisses the lightning pace of Haterius (which 
wanted the break on continually, as Augustus said), is absolutely without any force 
so far. 

We must then use the knife—but for a very slight and very common 
operation. Read alius for aliguzs and cp. Trang. 9.5 ‘Forty thousand books 
were destroyed at Alexandria. “ Pulcherrimum regiae opulentiae monumentum aéius 
laudauerit, sicut T. Liuius, ...: non fuit elegantiae illud”’ etc. The only difference 
between that passage and this is that Seneca has suppressed a clause corresponding 
to the one there beginning non fuzt etc.,a clause in which he stated that his own 
view would be different. He implies this by the epithet zzsu/sus, and before we 
can give nam its proper force we must supply something like: ‘/ say if we are to 
have an extreme, let it be that of Vinicius: Haterius’ is frenzy.’ 
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xvii. 8. A description of the hardships endured by slaves waiting at a 
banquet. 

‘Alius, cui conuiuarum censura permissa est, perstat infelix et exspectat quos 
adulatio et intemperantia aut gulae aut linguae reuocet in crastinum.’ 

This is nonsense. If the slave has only to wait for those who are to come 
back next day, he is not so hard-worked after all. Censura implies that he has got 
to divide the guests, as the censors did the citizens, into classes: as the magistrates 
assigned people to the lists of those fit for service and those not fit, so this slave, 
after carefully watching their behaviour throughout the banquet, divides them into 
the two classes of those who deserve a second invitation and those who do not. 
Spectat then, not exspectat is the verb required : the same mistake occurs in p or L on 
p. 27.3; 39.22; 75.21; 93.21, whilst at 261.19 conversely P is wrong with spectas 
for exspectas. It seems unnecessary then to suppose that ez is a corruption of er ets, 
especially as e¢ immediately precedes. 


§ 10. ‘Treat your slave well: tam tu illum uidere ingenuum potes quam ille te 
seruum. Mariana clades multos splendidissime natos, senatorium per militiam 
auspicantes gradum, fortuna depressit: alium ex illis pastorem, alium custodem 
casae fecit.’ 

Lipsius proposed Varzana: I am surprised that Hense keeps to the MSS., 
with no further comment than that Buecheler defends their reading. The 
references to Buecheler in Hense are very tantalizing: no work of his is mentioned 
in which the remarks are published, and one is left to infer that the statements are 
due to private correspondence and conversation between the two scholars: cp. what 
is said on p. xl of the preface. One would be only too glad to know on what 
grounds the text could be defended: to me everything suggests the Varus disaster. 
Clades surely suits this second Cannae better than anything connected with the 
name of Marius: besides, mz/:tzam points clearly to a battle, and those who 
escaped from the Mario-Sullan battles would be proscribed rather than sold into 
slavery—the fate to which the context here clearly refers, and the fate which would 
certainly befall any of Varus’ troops whose lives the Germans spared. Lastly, so 
definite a mention of military service as a preliminary to senatorial rank suits an 
episode of Augustus’ reign far better than one of the Republican period: see 
Mommsen, St-R.* 1.545 note. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 


A PASSAGE OF PINDAR RECONSIDERED. 


PINDAR (O/, ii. 63 ff. 


Oavovtoy pev évOaS avtix’ amdXapvos dpéves 
mowas erica, Ta 5 dv tabe Avos apyd 
adtpa xata yas Sixales tis eyOpa 

NOvyor Ppacais avayxa: 

toas 8¢ vixtecowy aiel, 

toasts § dpépacs aédsov Eyortes, atrovéotepoy 
éorol Sécovrat Blorov xh. 


Mr. Garrod’s interesting discussion (in the Classecal Quarterly for July, 1907) of 
the first four lines of this famous passage raises a good many controversial points, 
but his central objection to what may be called the most obvious rendering (if we 
accept Rauchenstein’s adris for avréx’ in the first line) is one that was certainly 
worth making, and in attempting to meet it the whole passage may perhaps be 
placed in a clearer light. I have put down a few more lines than Mr. Garrod did, 
because it seems to me that it is just the general connexion of thought (which the 
added lines give) that must first be considered, in order to see the different parts in 
due perspective. Adres must of course wait for its justification until this has been 
done. Firstly, as to the contrast to which péy points : there is no reason to think 
that Mr. Garrod mistook this, or supposed it to lie in ra 8 év rade xrd., since he 
translates this 5é by ‘and’: nevertheless it is a fact requiring cardinal emphasis 
that the contrast begins with loa &€ vixrecow xtr. Hence I conceive that a 
provisional outline of Pindar’s meaning might be given thus: trav Oavovrwy ot pev 
srovnpol ... Trowas Tivovow ... ot 5 écOXoi atrovéatepoy Séxovra: Biotrov. Now we 
come to Mr. Garrod’s objection, which concerns the internal structure or arrange- 
ment of clauses in the first part alone of this antithesis. ‘This involves an 
impossible inversion of the true order of ideas. It makes Pindar speak of the 
second punishment of guilty souls (in a new life on earth) before he says anything 
of their first punishment (in the world below). For ‘ first punishment’ it would, I 
think, be more accurate, as well as sufficient for the objector’s purpose, to say 
‘judgment’: for Pindar seems here to disregard the rious dv “Acdou (Plato, Laws 
870 D) so as to confine the penalty to the punishment received in a second life. 
Such variations of detail on a common groundwork of Orphic eschatology occur 
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here and there according to the writer's purpose or fancy, as may be seen by 
comparing the several Platonic versions among themselves and with Pindar’s and 
Vergil’s. Let us say, then, that Pindar speaks of the punishment before the 
judgment. True: but then this Aysteron proteron may be justified on the same 
principle asin other cases (unless there are any due to mere carelessness or caprice), 
that is, the leading thought is placed first, and emphasis overrides chronology. Here 
the leading thought is supplied by the antithesis that forms the framework of the 
whole passage: that the bad are punished, while the good are rewarded. The 
manner in which the punishment is brought about, though’not unimpressive, is yet 
secondary : thus the clause ra 8’ év r@Se ... avdyxa is subordinate in thought, and 
therefore placed second: it might almost be placed in brackets. And thus the 
chief difficulty disappears. 

It remains to be seen whether the details of phraseology can be harmonized 
with this general view. The verbal points may be taken in order. The reasons in 
favour of aitis for adtixa are now plain enough: as Plato says (4 ¢) xal wdd\w 
adixopévors Sedpo avayxatoy elvar thy Kata piow Sixny éxricar (I quote this passage 
as the simplest and most concise exposition I know of the doctrines in question, 
referred to by him as generally accepted from oi év rais teXetais mepl ta ToLadTa 
éamovdaxdres). As for drddapvor, the general meaning suggested for this by our 
antithesis is certainly ‘the wicked.’ Mr. Garrod questions whether this sense (or 
‘sinful ’) is Pindaric or anywhere well established. Such a derivative meaning is 
not without parallel. Terms denoting moral unsatisfactoriness are apt to be 
allusive and euphemistic in their origin: in the course of usage they gather 
vituperative energy: cf. oyérduos, rovnpés, padiovpyds, froward, caitiff, etc, etc. 
When Mr. Pickwick called Mr. Tupman a ‘fellow’ he was unconsciously 
illustrating this linguistic tendency. And so dmd\apvos, originally ‘unhandy,’ 
might acquire a sterner sense. In Solon Fr. 27 (3) 12 (man in the ‘ sixth age’) odd’ 
Epdew 0’ Syms épy’ ardrauva Oérer, Theogn. 281 dadg ydp 7 dmwadapva Bpore 
mdpa 16AN’ dvehécbar | map odds, jycicOar 6 ds Kadd wdvra ret (quoted by 
Fennell) the meanings may be respectively ‘reckless’ and ‘shameful,’ ‘ dastardly’ 
(orig.=sluggish), but that of ‘wickedness’ is not far off. To the next clause 
Mr. Garrod would give an entirely new turn by applying the verb to the defendant 
not the judge: d:<éfer rs with acc., ‘a man must plead his cause’ for his misdeeds, 
cf, Eur. Ovest. 580 povov Sindfwv. The latter seems to be an isolated use for 
SixatecPar with gen. On the other hand he questions S:xafew re for ‘to judge an 
offence.’ I would point out (1) that the verb is used for deciding a case, or point 
at issue (in the acc.) in Aesch. Zum. 471, 601 ; (2) Sixdéfew (absolute) expresses 
the function of the judges in the underworld in several places: Gong. 524 A obrot 
obyv—Sixdoovew ev TO reid, Rep. 614 eed) Siadiedcecay (cf. the mid. 
Siadixacapévovs, of the judged, Phaedo 107 D); (3) but the most obvious and 
tempting parallel is Aesch. Supp. 230 

nanel Sindter rapmdaxrual’, dy Abyos, 
Zeds dddos év Kapodow bardras Sixas— 
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because here the same word is used in the same connexion by a poet under the 
same Orphic or Pythagorean influences. The proposal to waive this analogy on 
the ground that (a) the true construction is perhaps dcadfev . . Sixas, (6) the reading 
(of taprAaxnpaé’) is uncertain, surely makes too much of accidents. At any 
rate the verb means ‘ to judge’: and, granted that it has a cognate acc. di«as, the 
probabilities are greatly in favour of its having also a direct object rauzmaAaxnparta, 
which is a fairly convincing correction of the jumble in M. The same passage 
suggests that our tvs is practically equivalent to Zevs adrXAog (2.¢. yOovsos), though 
more indefinite. The idea of ‘dread indefiniteness’ I should be prepared, with 
others, to accept, though one may suspect that two collateral influences are here at 
work: the need of reticence in alluding to chthonian powers (cf. &s rpéwopev Aévyeev 
«tr. Soph. O.C. 129) and the divergences of tradition respecting the judge or 
judges in Hades, divergences of which tts is perhaps a stately avoidance (cf. the 
anonymous éécacral in the Myth of Er). Lastly, the question of éyOpa Adyov 
g¢pdoas avdyxa is already largely prejudged by the foregoing considerations, and 
although these words are no doubt quite capable of Mr. Garrod’s interpretation, 
they hardly offer difficulty from the other point of view. Aoyov dpdcar might 
mean ‘to pronounce sentence,’ cf. the Aoyos ’Avayens in the final scene of the Myth 
of Er, but more probably ‘to enjoin, or demand, a reckoning,’ as the converse of 
Aoyov SdSevac—a sense of the verb arising out of that of ‘declaring authoritatively ’ 
and found with the inf.,and perhaps with an acc. object in Aesch. Persae 173 pn 
oe Sis dpdoas pir’ ros pujr’ Epryov. Putting these results together, and reading adris 
in the first line, we may render the whole not too preposterously: ‘ After death 
the souls of the unrighteous do penance here once more—the wrongs done in this 
realm of Zeus one judgeth in the world below who demandeth a reckoning under 
bitter constraint—but the righteous, where their sun ever maketh day tally with 
night and night with day, reap a life untroubled, etc.’ 
W. J. GOODRICH. 
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Dial, 1 (De prouid.) 3 14 p. 9 29 Hermes: ‘inimicitiae potentium graues 
sunt: opponatur (Cato) simul Pompeio, Caesari, Crasso; graue est a deterioribus 
honore anteiri: Vatinio postponatur; graue est ciuilibus bellis interesse: toto 
terrarum orbe pro causa bona tam infeliciter quam pertinaciter militet ; graue est 
manus sibi afferre: faciat’, 

Omnibus malis, in quibus Fortunam expertus est Cato, grauissimis perfunctus 
est: qui non uni sed tribus simul potentissimis obiectus est, quem non deterior sed 
pessimus omnium honore anteiit, cui maiores aliquanto partes in armis ciuilibus 
datae sunt quam ut interesset tantummodo. Vide nunc, quo minae Fortunae 
exeant :—‘faciat’! Nonne quantocius, recordati qualem Catonis mortem descrip- 
serit Seneca (Zp. 24 8,67 7 et 13, 70 19, 71 17, Dial. 1X 16 4), restituemus ‘<bis> 
faciat’? Conferantur imprimis huius dialogi 2 11 et 12 p. 5 17: ‘liquet mihi cum 
magno spectasse gaudio deos, dum ille uir—gladium sacro pectori infigit—. inde 
crediderim fuisse parum certum et efficax uulnus: non fuit diis immortalibus satis 
spectare Catonem semel ; retenta ac reuocata uirtus est, ut in difficiliore parte se 
ostenderet ; non enim tam magno animo mors initur quam repetitur’. és propter 
antecedens s7bd in s¢bz abiit (‘ manus sibi afferre sibi, faciat’), deinde omissum est. 


Dial. 11 (De ira lib. 1) 2 4 p. 49 1: <> * * * tamquam aut curam nostram 
deserentibus aut auctoritatem contemnentibus, quid? gladiatoribus quare populus 
irascitur et tam inique, ut iniuriam putet, quod non libenter pereunt? contemni se 
iudicat et uultu, gestu, ardore a spectatore in aduersarium uertitur <’>. quicquid 
est tale, non est ira, sed quasi ira, eqs. 

Ficto aduersario suum reddidi (‘—’), In iis quae perierunt irae finitio fuit: 
‘iram esse cupiditatem ulciscendae iniuriae’, cui finitioni tria obiciuntur: ‘iram 
moueri interdum aut zon accepta iniuria (horum prior pars aeque interiit), aut 
nondum (3 1), interdum uindictae cupiditate carere’ (3 2). 


Dial. U1 (De iva lib. 1) 12 1p. 59 1: ‘Quid ergo?’ inquit ‘uir bonus non 
irascitur si caedi patrem suum uiderit, si rapi matrem?’ Non irascetur, sed 
uindicabit, sed tuebitur. quid autem times, ne parum magnus illi stimulus etiam 
sine ira pietas sit? aut dic eodem modo: ‘quid ergo? cum uideat secari patrem 
suum filiumue, uir bonus non flebit nec linquetur animo?’ qude accidere feminis 
uidemus, quotiens illas leuis periculi suspicio perculit. 
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Pro ‘secari’ infeliciter ‘necari’ coniecerunt Wolters et editor. Hoc enim uult 
Seneca: ob caedem irasci aeque infirmitatis (§ 4) indicium esse atque flere ob 
factam medicinam (Dral. XII 2 2 p. 341 25: ‘urere ac secare’). 


Dial. WI (De tva lib. 1) 16 5 p. 63 22: et cum ceruicem noxio imperabo 
praecidi et cum parricidas (—am edd. ueferes) insuam culleo et cum mittam in 
supplicium militare et cum Tarpeio proditorem hostemue publicum inponam, sine 
ira eo uultu animoque ero, quo serpentes et animalia uenenata percutio. 


Lipsius, quamuis recte obiectum desiderans, tamen dum ‘ militarem’ proponit, 
rem non absoluit, cum desideretur etiam culpae indicatio ; itaque fortiore remedio 
utendum esse puto et scribendum ‘latronem’, (Dza/. VII 19 3 p. 217 4 ‘ad sup- 
plicium acti’ = in crucem sublati).! 


Dial. WI (De tra lib. 1) 16 6 p. 64 4: nam si bono uiro ob mala facinora irasci 
conuenit, et ob secundas res malorum hominum inuidere conueniet. quid enim est 
indignius quam florere z#probos quosdam et eos indulgentia fortunae abuti, quibus 
nulla potest satis mala inueniri fortuna? 


W. Gemollio ‘improbos’ inserenti potius adstipularer, quam Gertzio aut ‘eos’ 
tollenti, aut ‘quos damnes’ corrigenti: in ipsis enim quae traduntur uerbis nihil 
esse uidetur quod suspicionem moueat; sed uerisimilius est ante ‘florere’ excidisse 
‘illorum’ (per compendium, cf. Gertzii excurs. crit. pp. 412 sgg. in editione 
dialogorum, Hauniae 1886). 


Dial. WI (De tra lib. IT) § 3 p. 76 8:—et uoluptate multa perfruuntur 
plurimumque ab iratorum uultu absunt, per otium saeui. 


Gertzii coniecturae ‘per iocum’ fauet ZY. p. 432 14 Hense: ‘homo, sacra res 
homini, iam per lusum ac iocum occiditur’. 


Dial. V (De iva \ib. IT) 10 1 p. 80 3: Illud potius cogitabis, non esse 
irascendum erroribus. quid enim, si quis irascatur in tenebris parum uestigia certa 
ponentibus? quid, si quis surdis imperia non exaudientibus? quid, si pueris, quod 
neglecto dispectu officiorum ad lusus et ineptos aequalium iocos spectent? quid, si 
illis irasci uelis, gut, quod aegrotant senescunt, fatigantur ? 


In loco uarie temptato asyndeton trimembre ‘aegrotant senescunt fatigantur’ 
non est tollendum, cf. Dza/. V 9 3 p. 118 17: ‘debemus—cauere lassitudinem 
corporis: consumit enim quidquid in nobis mite placidumque est et acria 
concitat—ob eandem causam iracundiores sunt ualetudine aut 
aetate fessi’. Quem locum respiciens et alterum qui legitur IV I9 4 p. 89 12: 
“senes difficiles et queruli sunt, ut aegri et conualescentes et quorum aut 


1 V, cl. Postgate quem offendit inaequalis quodam- _ponit: ‘et cum mittam in supplicium <proditorem 
modo atque sibi impar sententiarum enuntiatio—cur _rei> militaris et cum Tarpeio hostem publicum im- 
enim, rogat, cum in prioribus particulis unus tantum ponam’, coll. Zé. ii 59: ‘inuectus haud falso in 
ob admissum facinus poenas capite pendat, in ultimo proditorem exercitum militaris disciplinae’ (mox 
duos prodstorem—hostem pendere uidemus?—pro- sequitur supplicium). 
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lassitudine aut detractione sanguinis exhaustus est calor’, ita suppleuerim : 
‘quid si <quer>ulis irasci uelis, quod aegrotant senescunt fatigantur?’ ‘quod’ non 
sicuti in antecedentibus (irasci pueris quod—spectent) ad ‘irasci’ referendum est, 
quod uetat modus indicatiuus, sed ad ‘querulis’; neque aliter fieri potest: quis 
enim sanus ob hoc solum homini irascatur quod aegrotet uel senescat uel 
fatigetur? Postquam ‘querulis’ in ‘illis’ deprauatum est, ortum est —neque 
causa latet—quod in Z legitur: ‘guz aegrotant—’. 


Dial, WV (De ira lib. 11) 27 2 p. 96 7: non enim nos causa mundo sumus 
hiemem aestatemque referendi: suas ista leges habent, quibus diuina exercentur. 

Gertz, qui in Studiis suis criticis p. 93 ‘diuina’ incluserat, in editione proposuit 
‘diuina <omnia>’ ; Madvig ‘<ui> diuina’ supplens aut tautologiam induxit, si 
“leges’ et ‘uis diuina’ idem sunt, aut, si minus, tenebris omnia inuoluit. Nisi cum 
editore auctoris neglegentiam suspicari malis, uide ne satius sit scribere ‘quibus 
deuincfa exercentur’; cf. Dia/. V1 181 p. 176 18: puta nascenti me tibi uenire 
in consilium: ‘intraturus es urbem dis, hominibus communem, omnia complexam, 
certis legibus aecternisque deusnctam', indefatigata caelestium officia uoluentem ’, 


Dial. \WV (De iva lib. 11) 36 6 p. 107 20: maximum enim illos malum cepit et 
omnia exsuperans uitia. alia paulatim intrant, repentina et uniuersa uis huius est. 

Gertzii coniecturam ‘illa’ uel ‘alia: illa’ iure non recepit editor: ‘alia’ enim 
significat ‘cetera’, cf. quae subsequuntur ‘omnes alios affectus’, Dial. V 4 5 
p. 112 28: ‘alia animi mala’ (opp.: iracundia), de Ben. III 11 3 p.61 22: ‘omnium 
parentium unum erat beneficium— ; alia diuersa sunt’. 


Dial. V (De ira lib. 111) 4 4 p. 112 22: non uis ergo admoneam eos, qui iram 
<in> summa potentia exercent et argumentum uirium existumant et in 
magnis magnae fortunae bonis ponunt paratam ultionem, quam non sit potens, immo 
ne liber quidem dici possit irae suae captiuus? non uis admoneam, quo diligentior 
quisque sit et ipse se circumspiciat, alia animi mala ad pessimos quosque pertinere, 
iracundiam etiam eruditis hominibus et in alia sanis inrepere? 

<in> ex Z restituendum uidetur: nam re uera homines praepotentes (reges, 
tyrannos) indicasse Senecam tam e uerbis ‘magnae fortunae’ colligas quam uel 
praecipue ex exemplis quae et praepotentium et disertorum irae sequuntur c. 16 3, 
€. 17 1 sgg. (p. 126 7 sgg, et 24 sgg.): ‘atqui plerique sic iram quasi insigne regium 
exercuerunt, sicut Darius—. at quanto Xerses facilior! eqs’. ‘Haec barbaris 
regibus feritas in ira fuit, quos nulla eruditio, nullus litterarum cultus 
inbuerat: dabo tibi ex Aristotelis sinu Alexandrum—’.). De locutione ‘iram 
exercere’ cf, locum laudatum (p, 126 7) et V 8 3 p. 117 6: ‘causas irascendi non 

1 Ne editoris annotatione ‘deuincta Gertz ef Mad- ipsum tamen (Aduu. Critt. IT p. 36) sic uerba cita- 
vig’ in errorem inducatur, monendus est lector uisse: ‘—omnia complexam, certis legibus.... 
Madvigium probauisse quidem Gertzii coniecturam deuincta’; ut appareat illum, dum ad Gertzii inter- 
(Gertz, Studd. Critt. p. 113: ‘omnia complexam, punctionem parum attendit, aliud probauisse, aliud 
certis legibus aeternisque deuincta indefatigatac.o.u.")y —_prorsus ipsum uoluisse. 
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inuenit nec uitium suum exercet.’ ‘/# potentia’ =dum potentes sunt (cf. VII 22 1 
p. 220 8: ‘in diuitiis’). De toto cf. de Clem. 1 1 3: ‘In hac tanta facultate rerum 
non ira me ad iniqua supplicia conpulit,—non ipsa ostentandae per terrores 
potentiae dira, sed frequens magnis imperiis gloria’. 


Dial. V (De ira lib. HT) § 6 p. 114 1: nihil est simultatibus grauius: has 
ira conciliat; nihil est bello funestius; in hoc potentium ira prorumpit; ceterum 
etiam illa plebeia inerme et sine uiribus bellum est. 


Bentleio ‘sine uiris’ scribenti de corruptela consentiendum est: quis enim 
simultatibus, quas tamquam_ grauissimas denotauerit, uires deroget? Sed 
requiritur quo designetur, hoc tantum a bello distare simultates, quod funestae non 
sint, quam ob rem praestare uidetur ‘sine uulneribus’. 


Dial. V (De tra lib. III) 14 3 p. 123 27: controuersiam illi facere de gloria 
debuit et reuocare iactum eqs. 


Lipsii coniecturam ‘ ictum’ tantum non receperunt Gertz et Hermes (‘ rectius 
ut uidetur de sagitta’). Conferatur tamen Verg. Georg. ii 123: ‘aera uincere 
summum Arboris haud ullae iactu potuere sagittae’, qui locus quamquam diuersus 
est, cum illic de spatio transacto agatur, hic de mittentis certa manu (cf. Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 161: ‘ Parthus Cnossiacis certior ictibus’), tamen de uerbi ipsius legitimo usu 
dubitari non potest. Ceterum tota haec apostropha us. 23-33: ‘dii illum male 
perdant — laudatum est quam missum’ interlocutori danda esse uidetur: aliena 
est a mente Senecae, in hoc solum nitentis ut iram inhiberi et dedere persuadeat, et 
posse demonstret exemplis. 


Dial. V De iva \ib. UI 18 4 p. 128 13: (C. Caesar) adeo impatiens fuit 
differendae uoluptatis,—ut in xysto—quosdam ex illis (senatoribus et equitibus) 
cum matronis atque aliis senatoribus ad lucernam decollaret. 


‘cum’=‘coram’ cf. Ep. 25 6 (p. 78 20 Hense): ‘dum te efficis eum, cum quo 
peccare non audeas ’. 


Dial. V (De iva lib. III) 28 5 p. 138 11: quidam uero non tantum iustas 
causas standi contra nos, sed etiam honestas habent: alius patrem tuetur, alius 
fratrem, alius patriam, alius amicum ; his tamen non ignoscimus id facientibus, 
quod nisi facerent improbaremus. 


Suspectum uidetur ‘ patriam’ (A, uulgo inepte ‘ patruum’), cum et minus apte 
inter officia, quae singulis hominibus praestantur, etiam patriae mentio fiat, neque 
qui patriam tuetur ‘contra nos stet’, neque ei quisquam (ciuis ciui) non ignoscat: 
nam de hoste aliquo suae patriae defensore cogitare nos uetant sequentia: ‘at 
' me hercules uir magnus ac iustus fortissimum quemque ex hostibus suis et pro 
libertate ac salute patriae pertinacissimum suspicit’. Itaque restituendum uidetur 
‘ patruum ’, sed una littera adiecta: ‘patronum ’. 
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Dial. V1 (ad Marc.) 7 1p. 159 20: ‘At enim naturale desiderium suorum 
est’. quis negat, quam diu modicum est? nam discessu, non solum amissione 
carissimorum necessarius morsus est eqs. 


‘ex’ quod ante ‘discessu’ seruant codd, dett., ex ‘et’ ortum esse suspicor, 


Dial. V1 (ad Marc.) 16 1 p. 172 1: par illis (feminis), mihi crede, uigor, par 
ad honesta, libeat, facultas est. 

‘libera’, quod pro ‘libeat’ in dett. traditur, si uera est lectio, pro asyndeto 
habendum est ‘ad honesta libera’, uidetur tamen ex ‘libeat’ esse quasi emen- 
datum, quod quamquam negant uiri doctijsic nude poni posse pro ‘si libeat’ uel 
‘libeat modo’ similibus, coniecturis non temptare praestat; cf. X 15 I p. 302 2: 
‘per illos non stabit, quominus plurimum quantum, coeperis, haurias’. 


Dial, V1 17 p. 174 10-18 p. 176 15: Huius capitis ordinem qui uiri docti 
praeeunte Madvigio per ultimae partis transpositionem—quamquam alius aliter— 
restituisse sibi uisi sunt, non satis ut opinor ipsarum partium iustam successionem 
et quasi aequabilitatem attenderunt : 

(a) 


17 2: ‘si quis Syracusas 


@) 


17 6: ‘dicit omnibus nobis 


petenti diceret: “omnia incom- 
moda—ante cognosce, deinde ita nauiga 
eqs.” 

(a) 

176: ‘post hanc denuntia- 
tionem si quis dixisset in- 
trare se Syracusas uelle, 
satisne iustam querellam de ullo nisi de 


natura; “neminem decipio. tu si filios 
sustuleris, poteris habere formosos, et 
deformes poteris eqs.”’ 


() 

17 7: ‘post has leges si 
liberos tollis, omni deos inuidia 
liberas, qui tibi nihil certi spoponde- 
runt.’ 


se habere posset, qui non incidisset in 
illa, sed prudens sciensque uenisset ?’ 

Apparet nullo modo quae sub (4) notata sunt alio relegari posse quin pereat 
mutua relatio quae est inter (a) et (4), pereat manifesta conexio quae est inter 
uerba ‘neminem decipio’ et ea quae praecedunt ‘qui non incidisset in illa sed 
prudens sciensque uenisset’, pereat quoque duplex imaginis usus, qua primum filios 
generandi tollendi educandi aleam cum dubia peregrinatione comparans hanc 
parentium uitae partem tractat Seneca, tum ad totius uitae condicionem 
illustrandam pergit (18 1: ‘Ad hanc imaginem agedum totius uitae introitum refer 
eqs.’), ut demonstret neque in uita liberorum amissiones neque ipsam uitam esse 
recusandam : nam ut in illis procreandis ipse consultus es a natura, uitae condi- 
ciones tibi proponenti, ita de ipsa uita tua consulti sunt parentes, ‘qui cum 
condicionem uitae nossent, in hanc nos sustulerunt (18 fin.)’. 

In errorem inducti non essent uiri docti, si!ex more suo scripsisset Seneca 
(17 6)‘ mune (= nunc autem) dicit nobis natura’ (cf. VI 20 4 p. 182 8: ‘at nunc’, 20 
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6 p. 183 3: ‘nunc’, item IX 107, XII § 2,15 3 (=pp. 262 25, 344 3, 362 25), sed 
‘nunc’ omittitur’ etiam III (=De tra 1) 16 4 p. 63 12: ‘si intrassem ualetudina- 
rium, non idem inperassem omnibus per diuersa aegrotantibus ; (s#ferpunge :) uaria 
in tot animis uitia uideo et ciuitati curandae adhibitus sum: pro cuiusque morbo 
medicina quaeratur.’ 


Dial. VI (ad Marc.) 23 § p. 188 23: Fabianus ait—puerum Romae fuisse 
statura ingentis uiri tT ante ; sed hic cito decessit, et moriturum breui nemo zon 
prudens dixit. 


‘ante’ transponendum uidetur: ‘et m. b. nemo prudens <non ante> dixit’. 


Dial. YX (De trang. anim) 11 6 p. 266 18: morbus est, captiuitas, ruina, ignis: 
nihil horum repentinum est; sciebam, in quam tumultuosum me contubernium 
natura clusisset. totiens in uicinia mea conclamatum est ;—multos ex iis, quos 
forum, curia, sermo mecum contraxerat, nox abstulit et + iunctas sodalium manus 
copulatas interscidit. 


‘est’ (post ‘morbus’) aut radicitus euellendum est,—de nominatiuis in 
enumeratione cf. ex. gr. Ep. 776 p.271 10: ‘cibus,somnus, libido, per hunc circulum 
curritur ’—, aut in ‘exilium’ corrigendum (uulgo ‘enim’ legitur, non ‘est’), qua 
quamuis audaci coniectura id adsequemur ut ‘nox’ non tempus moriendi indicet—de 
morte enim iam satis superque in antecedentibus—sed quo in exilium abierint amici 
(Oud. Trist. i 3): neque iam, quod editori, cui Schultessii coniectura ‘abstulit ; sof 
lictor s. manus’ placebat, uidebatur, uocula illa ‘tot’ necessaria erit, ne apta 
quidem ; nam quamuis multos ille exules uiderit ex eorum numero cum quibus 
laxiore alicuius commercii (fori, sermonis, similium) uinculo continebatur, ex 
artiore familiaritate sodalium si unum et alterum desiderauit, sat multi sunt.” 
Ceterum ultima uerba distinxerim ‘et iunctas sodalium manus, copulatas, inter- 
scidit’. De asyndeti forma simul et gradatione cf. V 5 3 p. 113 19: ‘accusanda 
est aput nos, damnanda’; ‘iungi copularique’ e Czc. de Or. I § 222 citauit 
Wesenberg. 


Dial. X (De breu. uttae) 1§ 3 p. 302 8: solemus dicere non fuisse in nostra 
potestate, quos sortiremur parentes, forte hominibus datos: nobis uero ad 
nostrum arbitrium nasci licet. nobilissimorum ingeniorum familiae sunt: elige in 
quam adscisci uelis. 


Nescio cur editor ‘hominibus’ pro ‘nobis’ scripserit: nolo suspicari ut esset 
cui opponeretur sequens ‘nobis uero’; nam primum quidem non recte haec inter se 


11. Mueller Kritische Studien iii p. 24 ‘—nicht 
selten unterlasst es Seneca dem Verstandnisse des 
Lesers durch Partikeln entgegen zu kommen, und 
besonders sind es die Adversativpartikeln, die er 
gerne ertibrigt, auch wo sie nicht ersetzt werden durch 
einigermassen scharf hervortretende Antithesen.’ 

3 Ep. 66 36 p. 207 5: ‘ morbum magnum, exilium’ 
(quamquam propter sequens ‘tormentis’ (us. 13) non 


spernenda uidetur Michaelis coniectura (A/nem. N.S. 
XVII p. 172) ‘eculeum’), 82 14 p. 304 21: ‘ morti, 
exilio, malae ualetudini’, 91 8 p. 384 21, quem 
locum sic lego: ‘exilia, tormenta, morbi, bella, nau- 
fragia: <haec> meditare’; interpungendum est 
inter ‘tormenta’ et ‘morbi’, cf. 71 5 p. 229 22: ‘et 
torqueri—et aegrotare—’ ; de nominatiuis cf. locum 
laudatum (£9. p. 271 10). 
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opponuntur, et ‘ nobis uero licet’ significat : ‘sed non ita est ; nobis licet—’, cf. XII 
10 10 p, 355 15 (de Apicio, ueneno uitam finienti, cum in sestertio centies egenum 
se putaret): ‘sestertium centies aliquis extimuit et, quod alii uoto petunt, ueneno 
fugit! illi uero tam prauae mentis homini ultima potio saluberrima fuit: tunc 
uenena edebat bibebatque, cum immensis epulis non delectaretur tantum, sed 
gloriaretur’, de Ben. 1 14 2 p. 19 11: ‘Nemo haec ita interpretetur, tamquam 
reducam liberalitatem—; illa uero (=immo), in quantum libeat, exeat’, IV 2 3 
p. 86 24: ‘—ordinis tantum existimas mutationem? Ista uero confusio est—’ 
Ep. 98 6 p. 451 18: ‘nec ideo praecipio tibi neglegentiam: tu uero (=immo) 
metuenda declina’, 


Dial, X1 (Ad Polyb, de cons.) 4 1 p. 315 11: nihil umquam ulli parcunt (fata) 
nec remittunt; facilius enim nos inferis dolor iste adiciet quam illos nobis 
reducet, 

Neque ‘inferis’ (pro ‘illis’) recta emendatio est, cum nemo inferos, sed carissimos 
tantum suos desideret, neque ‘fletis’ (Schultess) necessaria: qui sint ‘illi’ facile ex 
antecedentibus ‘nihil ulli parcunt’ intellegitur et, ut in re tristi, humanius tecte 
significatur, Notandus etiam chiasmus ‘nos illis—illos nobis.’ 


Dial. X\ (Ad Polyb.) 14 3 p. 330 22 (Claudius loquens inducitur:) ‘uides 
omnes has imagines, quae impleuere Caesarum atrium? nulla non harum aliquo 
suorum incommodo insignis est; nemo non ex istis in ornamentum saeculorum 
refulgentibus uiris aut desiderio suorum tortus est aut a suis cum maximo animi 
cruciatu desideratus est. quid tibi referam Scipionem—?’ (post alios nonnullos 
reuertitur ad suos p. 331 25 :) ‘sed contentus nostrae domus exemplis ero’, 

Tam propter antecedens ‘tortus est’, quam quo melius digressio notetur, 
praestare uidetur: ‘—desideratus. ef quid tibi r. Scipionem ?’ 


Dial. X11 (Ad Heluiam de cons.) 10 3 p. 353 23: ista (sc. epulas) si quis 
despicit, quid illi paupertas nocet? si quis concupiscit, illi paupertas etiam prodest : 
inuitus enim sanatur et, si remedia ne coactus quidem recipit, interim certe, dum 
non potest uelle, nolenti similis est. 

Pro ‘illa' Madvigium secutus ‘uelle’ scripsit Hermes, quod cum obscurius 
uisum esset Gertzio, is dederat ‘dum non potest illa (Ze, remedia) nolée, wolenti 
similis est’, Sed, ni fallor, pura puta sunt omnia, dum ‘illa’ non ad remedia 
referas sed ad ‘ista’ (= epulas): de uerbo ‘posse’ cum obiecto cf. Apulet 
Apol. c. XVIII (p. 21 Helm): ‘(paupertas) delicias uentris et inguinum neque uult 
ullas neque potest’ et c, XX (p. 23 H.): ‘neminem nostrum pauperem esse qui 
superuacua nolit, possit (Casaud, pro ‘poscit’) necessaria.” Cf. quae adnotauimus 
ad Ep. 26 2 (CQ. I p. 205). 


A, J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam, 


PERICLES AND CLEON IN THUCYDIDES. 


NoT the least pleasure in reading a book so vital and imaginative as 
Mr. Cornford’s lies in the vitalising effect it has on the imagination of the reader. 
The results may or may not be correct: Mr. Cornford may or may not agree with 
them: but it is perhaps the best of compliments to a writer that he should 
produce such an effect at all. In the present instance his masterly analysis of the 
character and significance of Cleon as an actor in Thucydides’ historic drama 
has suggested an interpretation of Pericles’ position in the tragedy, which, though 
somewhat different from Mr. Cornford’s own estimate of that great figure, is yet in 
accordance with his general conception of the work as a whole, designed to show 
Retribution following on overbearing Ambition and overweening Desire. From 
the time of Grote this conception has been familiar enough in outline, but 
Mr. Cornford fills it in with a wonderful richness of detail and illustration, and in 
particular draws a striking parallel with the vast scheme of Retribution in 
the Oresteia. 

But throughout he seems to discredit such a conception of history from the 
point of view of truth and accuracy. He calls it ‘mythical’; ‘imaginative’ it 
undoubtedly is ; but does imagination always imply inaccuracy ? Is it not true as 
a matter of fact that Athens was led to the ruinous war with Sparta by her 
desire for larger empire and greater wealth? Such questions, already raised by 
Dr. Postgate in the October number of this Review, must be pressed home. And 
if Athens was so led, is not this the most important fact in the whole affair? 
Mr. Cornford would admit that however much the modern way of speaking about 
‘causes ’ in history may differ from the Thucydidean, yet the modern historian, as 
the ancient, must deal at bottom, if he goes to the bottom, with the desires and 
passions ofactual men. Now it seems to me that the modern method runs the risk 
of obscuring these behind the talk of ‘laws’ and ‘forces, though such laws are, 
and are even known to be, nothing but shorthand symbols for them and their 
results. The Greek way of putting it stands clear of this danger and reaches, as the 
Greek genius usually did, instinctivelyito the root of the matter. Solon’s ‘acute 
observation of the ;habits of merchants {,(p. 66), viz., ‘that they are not accustomed 
to bring their wares to places where they can get nothing in exchange,’ is really 
far clearer than any statement of ours about the ‘necessity that imports should 


1 See Thucydides Mythistoricus, F. M. Cornford. 
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balance exports,’ So with the question here, What was the cause of the 
Peloponnesian war? Mr, Cornford answers in effect: ‘Not the alarm of Sparta, 
and not the policy of Pericles, but simply the trade-necessities of Athens. Megara 
was the centre of strife, because Megara was on the trade-route to Sicily, and 
therefore a necessity for Athens,’ But why, we ask further, was it a necessity for 
Athens to take by force what was not hers, however rich and tempting? Has 
Mr. Cornford any answer to this, the deepest question of all? We believe 
Thucydides had one. It was a necessity for Athens because she had set her heart 
on an ideal of culture, leisure, and beauty for herself, based on the wealth and toil 
of others. And this ideal was the ideal of Pericles, The necessary basis might be 
kept in the background, but the man who took the tribute of the allies for the 
building of the Parthenon, the man who went on his way unmoved when the 
scrupulous cried aloud that Athens was not an adventuress to be tricked out in 
stolen jewels (Plut. Per. c. 12), the man who called Aegina the eyesore of the 
Peiraeus (ibid. c. 8) and never rested till the rich commercial centre was made a 
tributary, that man knew well enough what he was about, he knew what were the 
sinews of culture as well as of war, he knew the needs of his State when he laid 
hands on Megara for her growing population. His own words may furnish 
illustration. The increase in empire has gone hand in hand with the furnishing 
of the city (Thue, ii. 37. 4, and again c, 64. 4). It is the power of the city that 
has made it the market for the world’s goods (ii. 38). It does not seem necessary, 
therefore, to take the paradoxical view that the statesman’s hand was forced in the 
matter of Megara by the trading mob, and that Aristophanes and Thucydides were 
misled when they pointed to him as the man ‘who drove the Athenians to the 
war.’ Mr. Cornford has really nothing-to bring forward in defence of this except 
that Pericles speaks of the Megarian decree as possibly ‘seeming a little thing.’ 
And even if it did seem so to him as well as to his critics (a thing he does not say), 
that may well have been in view of the many resources in his fertile brain: if he 
could not have carried his point about Megara then and there, we may be sure he 
would have found other ways for Athens to strike at foreign wealth. 

Undoubtedly such a stroke was justified in his own eyes. Athens was the 
school of Hellas, and the tributaries should be proud to contribute. Was it 
justified in the eyes of Thucydides? He lets Pericles state his own case, he gives 
the Periclean ideal in all its ineffaceable splendour; but, and this is our great 
contention, he is careful to set down also the violence that the Periclean policy 
involved, the selfishness and the tyranny, the hatred on the side of the subjects, 
and the contempt of ordinary morality in the hearts of the sovereigns, Further, 
he sets side by side, very quietly, but, once we realise it, with startling effect, the 
two stages of that policy: the first embodied in a man of supreme ability and 
refinement, the second in a brutal nature, where the evil and the danger, not easily 
to be discerned before, appear at Jast in their naked deformity. Cleon is the 
successor of Pericles, and the succession, once grasped, is significant enough to 
arouse and alarm the historic conscience, Thucydides, I believe, did not intend 
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this effect to jump to our eyes from the first. His history, a possession for ever, 
was to do its full work slowly. Like Plato, he wished not to impose his opinion 
ready-made upon his readers, but so to present the facts that, after due meditation, 
the true view should grow up, as it were with its own life, in a mind that was 
active itself. Hence, as here, he works for the most part indirectly and 
unobtrusively, refraining too from all comment of his own. Yet his own 
preliminary statement about the rise of the Athenian empire is very strong, and 
should not be minimised. Speaking of the revolt of Naxos (i. 98 fin.) he says: 
‘This was the first allied city that was enslaved contrary to the terms, and the rest 
followed one after another, each in its turn.’ (aapa To xafeotnxos eSovdwOn.) 

Now let us turn to the protagonists themselves. At the outset Pericles is 
given a curious double introduction, and Cleon has exactly the same. In each 
case the second introduction is an insistent echo of the first, and yet, far from 
seeming a mere repetition, it is calculated to strike us as the first direct mention of 
the man. This is noticed by Mr. Cornford for Cleon (p. 118), and it is just as 
noteworthy for Pericles. The effect, each time, is gained partly by the lapse of 
chapters between the two passages, partly by the turn of phrase in the second, and 
the net result is a singularly deep and clear ‘first impression,’ made on us, we 
hardly know how, just as it is made in life. 

And these double descriptions, worked out with this subtle care, will be found 
to correspond in a striking way. 

Pericles. (a) (Thuc. i. 127.) Sparta, we are told, tried to undermine the 
position of ‘ Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, ‘because, being the most powerful man 
of his time, and the leader of the State, he opposed the Lacedaemonians at every 
point, and would not allow the Athenians to give in, but drove them to the war.’ 
(.. . Tlepexréa tov BavOlarrov ... dv yap Suvateratos tay Kal” éavtov cal ayov 
THY ToNTelay nvavrTiovTo TravtTa Tois AaKxedatpoviots Kal oven ela wrreixety, GAN’ és TOV 
ToXepov Wpua Tovs ’AOnvaious.) 

(4) Then, after twelve chapters (i. 139 fin.), and in direct connection with the 
proposal to rescind the Megarian decree: 

‘Various speakers came forward and spoke in favour of either view, some 
advising war, others urging that the decree ought to be rescinded, and not allowed 
to stand in the way of peace. Amd Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, at that time the 
jirst man in Athens, the most powerful as a speaker and a leader, stood forward and 
gave the following advice.’ («al wapiovres AdNdot TE TrOAXOL EXeyov, em’ audotepa 
yeyvopevot Tais yvopass, .. . Kal raped LlepixdrAs 6 RavOlaov, avnp cat’ éxeivov 
Tov ypovoy mpatos ’AOnvalwv, Néye Te Kal mpacce Svvatwratos, Tapyver ToLdde.) 

Now let us turn to Cleon. The first mention of him is put in direct connection 
with the proposal to rescind the Mytilenean decree. 

Cleon. (a) (iii. 36 fin.) ‘ Various views were expressed by individual speakers, 
and Cleon, the son of Cleainetus (who had carried his proposal for death in the previous 
assembly), always the most violent man in the city, and at that time far the most 
influential with the democracy, stood forward once more and spoke as follows.’ 
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(drat te yrapar ag’ Exdotov édéyovto wal Kréwv 6 Kreawérov, domep Kal thy 
mporépay evevixxer date amoxreivar, dv ad és ta adda Aiaératos tov wodTav 
7® te Sim mapa word ev TH Tote miOavaratos, wapeOdv adlis édeye 
rovdde,) 

(4) Then, a long while after (iv. 21), in connection with the refusal of the 
Athenians to make peace after Sphacteria because ‘they coveted something more’ 
(Mr. Cornford’s version) : 

‘They were urged forward above all by Cleon, the son of Cleainetus, a man 
who was the popular leader at that time, and the most influential with the multitude’ 
(udmora 88 abrods evivye Kdéwv 6 Kreawérov, dviip Sypaywyis Kar’ éxeivov Tov 
xpdvov dy cat 7h mijOer miOaveiratos.) 

Once put these passages side by side, and the significant likenesses should not 
escape attention, nor yet, no doubt, the significant changes :—saidratos and 
miBavdraros for Nyew Kal mpdoce dvvataératos, Snuarywyds for dyav Thy TodTelav. 
Cleon has succeeded in a sense to the position of Pericles: how far has he succeeded 
to his policy? It will also be observed that the first mention of Cleon corresponds 
most closely with the second mention of Pericles. This, I take it, is because Thucy- 
dides wishes to emphasise the parallel between the two assemblies, Each meeting 
is for reconsideration: Pericles will not allow the rescinding of the harsh decree 
against Megara: Cleon tries to prevent the cancelling of the barbarous one against 
Mytilene. Megara is the first great instance of attack on a neighbour city for her 
wealth: Mytilene the first of murderous cruelty towards a coveted island. It may 
also be worthy of note that just as Pericles breaks off the negotiations about 
Megara by extravagant counter-demands which he knows the Spartans will not 
accept, so Cleon stops the bargainings for peace after Pylos by demanding Troezen, 
Achaea, and the key-ports of Megara again. Each speaker asserts that to yield 
on the disputed point will be taken as a fatal sign of weakness: the Pelo- 
ponnesians will dictate their own terms (i. 140 fin.): the allies will revolt with 
one accord (iii. 39. 7). 

But there are deeper correspondences than these, strange correspondences of 
spirit, even of phrase, and here the parallels are between the one speech of Cleon 
and the great three in which Pericles reveals himself. 

Both leaders stand up to defy the popular mood. In Cleon’s speech ‘there is 
not a touch of the gross or cringing flatterer ; it is not the Cleon of Aristophanes. 
He breaks out at once in violent denunciation of the sovereign people’ (Mr. Corn- 
ford, p. 114). Does not Thucydides mean us to think of the ‘lightnings ' of former 
days wielded by a coarser hand? 

The first words of Pericles are these (i. 140) : 

‘T still keep to the opinion I have always held: that we must not yield to the 
Peloponnesians’ (Tis pev yvduns .. deb ris abrijs éxouat, eTh.). 

This unwavering purpose is then contrasted with the vacillation of others, and 
both notes are struck again in the closing speech (ii. 61) : 

‘I am the same, and I have not moved: but you have altered, because you 
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could be convinced when no harm had touched you, but you change your minds 
when you have to suffer.’ («al éym ev 0 avrds eipt KTH.) 

So we have Cleon’s sharp attack in the very front of his speech on the demo- 
cracy’s change of mind in the matter of Mytilene, set in contrast to his own 
steadfastness (iii. 37 init.) ; and in iii. 38 init. the Periclean phrase :— 

‘I am still of the same opinion as I was, and I am amazed at the proposal to 
reopen the discussion.’ (‘Eyo pév oby 6 avros eius TH Yvon KTA.) 

And why is Athens not to draw back from war and suffering in the one case, 
from massacre in the other? Because the empire is in danger, and its wealth is 
the source of strength. (Pericles: ra trav Evpudywv, 50ev ioyvopuer. i. 143. 6. Cleon: 
THS mpoaddoy 8’ Hy iayvoper. iii. 39. 8.) 

And the bonds of that empire are ‘ force and fear’ (Mr. Cornford, p. 114); not 
for Pericles, it may well be, the only bonds, as they are for Cleon, but still for him, 
as for Cleon, indispensable. ‘Your empire is a tyranny,’ he tells the Athenians 
in so many words, and Cleon echoes the phrase to the letter. (Pericles: ws rupap- 
vida yap Hon eyete avtyy, te. thy apxnv. ii. 63. Cleon: rupavyida eyere thy 
apyyv. iii. 37.2.) The repetition is noticed by Mr. Cornford. ‘You have become 
hated in your empire’ (Pericles ii. 63. 1). ‘You hold an empire over unwilling 
subjects’ (Cleon iii. 37. 2). Pericles accepts the hatred, one might almost say with 
complacency, as the lot of all who have ever claimed empire (dc0¢ @repo: érépawy 
ntimoay dpyev ii. 64. 5.) Cleon complains that the democracy shows its incapa- 
city for that very thing (érépwy dpyew) by the mere attempt to rule through a 
union of hearts (iii. 37). It is utterly foolish, he adds, the hope of extending to 
others the mutual confidence and security of the daily life at Athens; and surely 
we ought to recall here the Periclean pride in that same daily trust and freedom. 
(Pericles: €XevOépws . .. és THY pds GAANAOVS Tov Kal’ Huépav emiTnSevpatov 
tropiay «tr. ii. 37. 2. Cleon: rd xa@’ suépav adees nal adveriBovrXevTov mpos 
@AAnXous. ili. 37. 2.) 

Once more Cleon scoffs at the trifling sentimental pleasure of yielding to 
‘rhetorical’ appeals for pity compared with the great and solid benefits of power 
(iii. 40. 2 and 3: év @ % wey wodts Bpayxéa Hobeioa peydda Enutwoerac). Pericles 
lays it down that he is wise ‘who chooses envy as the price of greatness’ (és 
peyloros TO éripOovoy NapBave ii. 64. 6,7). ‘For the hatred does not last long, 
while the splendour of the present and the glory of the future will remain in the 
minds of men for ever. So Plutarch tells us of his offer to bear the expense of 
decorating the Acropolis on condition that the monuments were inscribed as his. 
(Per. c. 14). 

Finally we have from Cleon and Pericles alike, clear, merciless, and bold, 
the acceptance of an iniquitous basis for their rule with all its consequences. 

‘The empire may be thought unjust (Pericles ii. 63. 2). The armchair moralist 
(ii. 64) may blame it, the timid may want to sit at home in quiet and play the 
honest man, but Athens has gone too far on the path of hatred and of glory to 
turn back without risk.’ What is the cynicism of Cleon but an echo of this ? 
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‘Mytilene may have done right to revolt, and the Athenian empire is then 
unjustifiable ; but if the Athenians claim to keep it, right or wrong, as claim they 
will, then they must go through with the means, just or unjust: otherwise let them 
give it all up and play the honest man in safety’ (iii. 40. 4). Mutatis mutandis, this 
might be a paraphrase of Pericles down to the bitter sneer at dvdpaya0itecOa, so 
pitiful on Pericles’ lips after the noble place it took in the speech on the fallen 
citizens (ii. 42. 4). 

The ideal of that speech, it is most true, has nothing corresponding to it in 
Cleon, Pericles has not only a caution and a sobriety utterly unknown to his 
successor (and to which Thucydides gives full weight, ii. 65) ; he has also a standard 
of life for his own city which does much to redeem its narrowness. To the last he 
is a noble figure: Cleon, at the best, but a vigorous one. He has not succeeded to 
the Periclean policy in its fulness; he has only the lust of empire for empire’s 
sake. Yet the selfishness which is the evil seed of lust was already present in 
Pericles and Periclean Athens, and Thucydides saw it there, just as Aeschylus saw 
it in the glory of other conquerors and kings (Ag. 374 foll., 460 foll., 750 foll.). 
Of the three figures that dominate the three stages of his history (one might 
almost say his trilogy)—Pericles, Cleon, and Alcibiades—the first presents the 
moment when the great house, as yet unshaken, is full of the peril that comes from 
pride and domination. Thucydides saw this, and what he saw he would not pretend 
to overlook. So he condemns Pericles, and out of his own mouth, but yet as a 
great soul condemns, giving full credit to all nobility, yet in no way sparing guilt ; 
nothing extenuating, yet setting down naught in malice ; silent, generous, and stern ; 
as Velasquez condemns Pope Innocent and Michael Angelo condemns the Medici. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


DOROTHEVS OF SIDON. 


THE 86 verses of Dorotheus printed at the end of Koechly’s Manetho, 33 of 
which had already been published by Salmasius in his exercittationes Plinianae or 
his diatribae de annis climactertcis, were edited by Iriarte from a scrap of manu- 
script at Madrid, into which they had been copied, as we now know, from the first 
book of the astrological treatise of Hephaestion of Thebes, who took Dorotheus 
for his chief authority. To these 86 verses nearly 300 more, by far the most of 
which are preserved in the second and third books, still unpublished, of 
Hephaestion’s work, have now been added, in the catalogus codicum astrologorum 
Graecorum vol. vi (1903) pp. 67 and 91-113, by Mr W. Kroll, the best editor 
they could have found; a scholar who combines critical talent, knowledge of 
Greek, and knowledge of astrology, more happily than any of his associates, and 
who has emended much of the very corrupt text with conspicuous ability and 
success. A good many additional corrections, chiefly grammatical and metrical, 
have been made by Mr Ludwich in the Rhezntsches Museum for 1904, pp. 
42-54. 

The text of Hephaestion depends at present upon two Parisian MSS 
employed by Mr A. Engelbrecht in the edition of the first book which he pub- 
lished in 1887 and by Mr Kroll in his collection of the fragments of Dorotheus : 
Par. gr. 2417 (P) of the 14th century and Par. gr. 2841 (A) of the 13th, from the 
latter of which the Madrid MS appears to have been copied. Of these two, P is 
the more complete but also the more corrupt: A, which is less negligently 
written, omits large portions of the text. What those portions are, is a question 
which the reader naturally and immediately asks, but which neither Mr Kroll nor 
Mr Engelbrecht answers. Mr Kroll says on p. 91 ‘in libri tertii capite quinto 
deficit’, and you infer that it contains i 1—iii 5: Mr Engelbrecht on p. 8 of his 
preface reveals that this is not so, and that it omits the greater part of the second 
book ; but at what chapter of that book it breaks off he does not reveal. How- 
ever, by combining the inadequate information of Mr Engelbrecht’s preface with 
the obscure indications of Mr Kroll’s apparatus criticus, I have come to the con- 
clusion (which may be wrong) that A contains those verses of Dorotheus which 
Mr Kroll numbers 1-90 and 121-127, and omits those which he numbers 91-120 
and 128-358. Mr Kroll again conceals the fact, which Mr Engelbrecht divulges, 
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that P too omits a portion of the text, comprising Heph. i 3-19 and therefore 
comprising those verses of Dorotheus which Mr Kroll numbers 63-86. The 
following table gives, so far as I can ascertain it, the MS authority on which the 
text of the citations from Dorotheus reposes; and it may enable a reader to 
determine, what he will never find out from Mr Kroll’s apparatus, whether Mr 
Kroli’s text, when it differs from the lection of the one MS recorded in his note, 
presents the lection of the other MS, or is merely conjectural : 


1-62 AP. 63-86A. 87-90 AP. 91-120 P. 121-127 AP, 128-358 P. 


Apart from these defects Mr Kroll’s apparatus criticus has several smaller 
inaccuracies, whether its dissensions from Engelbrecht deserve that name or no.! 
Pp. ot |. 4, text emf... etpy, note ‘érel...ebpor codd.: from cat. cod. astr. 
Graec, iv p. 105 and Rhein, Mus. 1900 p. 332 we learn that both ém7jv and edpy are 
in most of the MSS. p. gt footnote ‘A (Paris. 2841)... et P (Paris, gr. 2417)’, as 
if P belonged to the Greek series and A did not. p. 92 u, 13, text d€ <0’> &, no 
note: the addition is Ludwich’s. p. 92 u. 15, text édaxev Kpévos, no note; though 
Engelbrecht records that A has é\axe, which may well be right. p. 92 u. 20, 
note ‘wer’ Ludwich’: the emendation is not Ludwich’s but Koechly’s. p. 92 u. 21, 
text mupdras duo 8 é\daxe Paivwr, no note: Engelbrecht says that AP omit 6. 
P. 92 u, 24, note ‘24 ANaxyawa P’: according to Engelbrecht it is in u. 25 that P 
has this lection. p. 92 u. 33, text émra 58 ras, no note: according to Engelbrecht 
82 is omitted by the MSS and was added by Iriarte. p. 93, ‘37 wofpas om. A ut 
uid.’: 37 should be 39, as a reference to Engelbrecht will show. p. 94 u. 66, text 
xai, no note: Engelbrecht and Koechly record that the MSS have te wat. p. 95 
u, 76, text “T8poxofi, note ‘b8pnxdw A’: nothing to say that ‘T8poyofi is a con- 
jecture of Ludwich’s. p. 96 1. 5, text x@v (which is ungrammatical), no note: 
Engelbrecht p. 38 prints «al and mentions no variant. p. 107 footnote: ‘cod. 3’ 
should be ‘cod. 1’. p. 108 1. 26, text BeBads, note ‘26 BeBads P’: probably 26 
should be 27, where we have BeBas. 

The spelling and accentuation of his text are also rather careless. Some 
errors have been corrected explicitly or tacitly by Mr Ludwich,—u. 45 % 82 (for 
782), 158 ef yé pev, 212 yé wev, 220 and 221 Gre (for dré), 236 8 é, 280 pdecar (for 
aéeoor),—but others remain: 32 8¢ daodevroudvas, 50 7H 8 boro (but 48 and 62 7g 
& bro), 74 Hparin, 94 88 év, 142 pavdoiat, 192 ebre, 243 darépO’, 302 Cwois (for Lesors), 
317 88 duova, 341 xixnot, No such veneration is due to our late and corrupt MSS 
as would justify the retention of the forms popdoato (already corrected by 
Koechly) in u. 72 or ¢sdlas (gen. sing.) in u. 192. In u. 30 Mr Kroll prints 
tpizatos Sri\Bwv werd tovade | réccapas “Epyetas éhayev where Koechly rightly 
has the adjective or/A@wy, and on the other hand in u. 145 he prints Taginv 
éméray Bpotorovyds tdyor | 7) Palvwy xpvdets where the sense requires the name 

1 I omit those places where Mr Kroll plainly and therefore when at p. 93 u. 43 he says ‘Soraros 


contradicts Mr Engelbrecht’s statements about P; P’ I assume that he is deliberately correcting the 
for he tells us that he has himself collated this MS, ‘ 6¢rarov P’ of Mr Engelbrecht. 
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te to ei 8’ és and all the other editors alter 4 és to 7é; yet the MS text is quite 
right and means és Sevrepoy 4 tplrov jyap. 


28 (=49). 
mrévre Leds paébwv, ruparas 8 a é\raxe Paiver. 

It is the only dark blot on Dorotheus’ fair fame as a metrist that he habitually 
allows a short final vowel to remain short before an initial £; not, like Homer, in 
words which must enjoy this licence if they are to be used at all, ZéevyOos and 
Zéreva, but, like Opp. cy. i 92 peoodOe Savns and Maneth. i 16 “Epyéa Zijva, in 
words which can easily be brought into the verse without it, Zeds, Zuyés, and fgov. 
Three examples are presented by his MSS, 24 (45) éwra 88 Zeds padOwv, 185 ev rive 
Seq, 246 aut Zuy@ 8é, and five more have been added by emendations which are 
practically certain, 70 év Advpoucr Zuyg@ te, 82 eixoorH 8¢ jug te Zuyod, 189 
dxovdvroy émt Lov, 259 ef 5° évd Lei, 304 elv él Lob. Mr Ludwich does not 
believe that the author of these verses would have allowed the e of zévre in 28 (49) 
to be lengthened év dpcez, in the second half of the foot, before the £ of Zevs ; and 
he proposes to write wévre <5e> Zeds as in 24 (45). i 

The change is easy, for 6 has again disappeared from the MSS and was 
restored by Iriarte in 33 (54) émra <8&> tas mpdras ; but I do not admit that it is 
necessary or even probable, and surely it is rather wanting in charity. When the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, it seems hard that he should have no better welcome 
than ddAd pou Eppe Sduoio wal eis “EXévnv adpixave. Let us reason from analogy. 
Dorotheus, like Homer himself, often lets a short final vowel remain short before 
an initial mute followed by p; not only in words which render the licence necessary, 
tplywvos, tprywvitwr, mporwors (261, 305, 357, p. OI Il. 18, 19), but in 84 évvéa 
Tpiocdxt, p. 91 |. 3 oxjpace Tpimdedpois, u. 38 (59) muudras dé Kpdvos (65, 269, 315, 
357), 316 &« Te xpdvo.o, 326 ere 5& Apvynriipos, 170 wAnoupderca Spduov. Yet 
this does not prevent him from lengthening a short vowel before yp in 124, 

wal Xd0py mpjocovte Kal daca Xpile cvwmijs, 

even év dpoe: and even at the bucolic diaeresis. Again, Maximus ends u. 342 of his 
mepl xatapxay with ddcei Suda, which is hardly less reprehensible than the é reve 
{dw of Dorotheus; yet he mends his ways and begins u. 434 with xai re Suds 
mpoptyyow, and Mr Ludwich does not send him back to his sins, The truth 
seems to be that Dorotheus, in this long and dull enumeration of the dpa, has 
caught at every change of phrase which occurred to him ; and I willingly trust the 
MSS when they offer these three variations: 24 (45) éwra 8 Zeds GaéOav, 28 (49) 
mévre Leds paéOwv, 34 (55) érra 5é ror DadBwy, 


48 (=7). 
76 8 bd Opnixiwv nal Aidsdrov xrdiwa Keira. 
Examples of xa/ thus left unshortened éy dpaet when a vowel follows are 
pretty common in Mr Kroll’s text of Dorotheus, and also in Mr Olivieri’s text of 
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The MS, instead of dcrepov ad pudaxyjv, has torepoy 8 ad pudraxrnenv, and 
guAaxrnejy might just as easily be altered to gvAaxyv re. But there is more than 
metre to think about, for the whole sentence runs thus, 


év Tavpy pevées 58 roddv xpdvov elvexa 8 adre 

ktiovos hv dpa Todto Tab, TavTyy per ddéccet, 

borepov 8 ad dudraxrnxhy nal ddyea PevEerar adds 322 
and the sense and the preceding pév require the 5¢ which Mr Kroll, seeking metre 
yet not obtaining it, has banished from the text. The prisoner, if the Moon is in 
Taurus at the time of his imprisonment, will lie long in durance and will forfeit any 
property which may have been the cause of his incarceration ; but he himself in the 
end will escape safe and sound. Now in the first of these lines the MS has 62 
pevées 52, corrected by Mr Kroll: the scribe, not content to wait for the coming 8é, 
inserted it before its time. Similarly in 322 I believe that Dorotheus wrote 


Dorepov ad pudaxiy 88 cal ddyea pedEerar abtds, 
and that the copyist transferred the conjunction to its usual place. é is postponed 
till the middle of the verse is reached not only in 320 but in 183 tetpariy whevph 
8 (so Manetho ii 425, iii 409, vi 528, iv 77; and re in 55 (14) 'Itadty xo@pn Te, 
58 (17) "Aupovos ArBin re. 
At u. 208 I will also quote the context : 

Aodiov ‘TSpoxs@ xal Sxoprl cal Adovte 

Sia SAnvaly nad TxObow audis eodca. 208 
Mr Kroll does not tolerate the metre of 207 but writes 738 Aéovre: the exchange 
of synonyms is a common form of error. I make the same correction in 208, 


Sia Lernvalyn 48 'IxOdow audis eodca, 


The legitimate hiatus at the caesura recurs in 27 (48), 51 (10), 143, 167: what 
should induce Dorotheus to prefer a scansion which was illegitimate ? 
The verse from which I started, 48 (7), may be amended in the same way, 


7@ 8 brd Opnixioy 43° Aidirev Kripa Keira 
though the re «al of Koechly (and seemingly also of the cod. Matr.), ignored by 
Messrs Kroll and Engelbrecht, may just as well be right. And finally in u. 336 
the parallel of Manetho v 155 “PSpoxé@ 78’ "Iy@dox (if that is the true reading) 
suggests that we should write 
abrap év“TSpoxdw 48 "IxOvor Si pevéovor, 


Here however there is yet another possibility. In 76 é« 8 dpa ro: rovrwy waddov 
Kpévos “PSpoxofi the MSS, instead of the last word, give d8pnyéw and bdpoxsy ; 
and in 336 the metre may again be corrected by restoring the longer form, 


abrap év “Tépoxoqi xat "IxOvor div pevéovor. 
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forgets to record it, is actually the reading of a Venetian MS, Marc. 334, which 
preserves verses 112 and 114 in a chapter printed in C.C.A.G. ii p. 159. 


135-137. 
dvSpa yev "Hédtov wai avepxouevoy cxordy dps, 
auriy 8 éx Sdiou 8 jyepdppova Svopévoro 
xovpny dv dpdccato cal Hixdpou Kubepeins. 

Mr Kroll, who believes the MSS when they impute to Dorotheus the scansion 
Zivys and Zvyob, and even proposes to thrust upon him by conjecture the hiatus 
7H) 8 ica “Eppetas, here prints iuepédpova in u, 136 and says ‘uocalem longam pro 
breui usurpatam poeta haud indignam putaui’. Mr Ludwich, remarking that he 
does not know what ipepoppova xovpny would mean, himself proposes iepo¢pova, 
which is downright comical. Meanwhile the altogether superfluous 6’ is reveren- 
tially preserved. Dorotheus wrote Oewepédpova: Hesych. Pcwepddpovas: 
cuverods, ca@ppovas, 

142. 
"Haws patroror BeBrappévos "Adpoyerys Te. 

If once we turn our eyes away from his pertinacious misconception of the 
properties of initial £ (which after all is not more heinous in itself than Hesiod’s 
mretpaln te oxuj), Dorotheus is a good metrist and strict in his observance of 
position: stricter than Homer, incomparably stricter than the rest of the 
astrologers. Even at the contact of two words he never neglects it unless the 
second letter is p, and only twice does he allow the first letter to be a medial 
170 mAnoipdecca Spopor, 326 ebre 5¢ RpvxXntijpos. Within the body of a word he 
disregards it only in a single instance, and the exception proves the rule: it is the 
astrological term tetpdywvos (181, 196, 261), which cannot without this licence be 
brought into hexameter verse. True, at 190 there is one example of dpi@yos 
against six (96, 97, 113, 129, 170, 210) of aptOuds and apiOujca ; but the passage 
is unintelligible and corrupt, and the context rather suggests dpOyds. The rérpa- 
aeupoy of 175, as we shall soon see, is merely a conjecture. 

Maximus and the genuine Manetho of books ii iii vi are much less scrupulous 
than Dorotheus, and neglect internal position in such words as qorpov, Avyph, 
yevtOry, aOpicat, Kixdos, axpt, Kimpw, Sippe, téxva. But even they, in grafting 
Attic scansion on epic verse, do not transgress all limits; and though Maximus 
disregards initial yA and du in 11 év) yArfveow and 342 ddcei Suda, and Manetho 
initial 8X in ii 418 mavtolats te BXaBais (which the editors print as BAdBars), they 
never make light of 8A or any such weighty combination of letters within the body 
of a word. When we reach the so-called 4th book of Manetho, then indeed we 
enter another world, where not only axrivé Bdérn but also OpaciyAwoodas and 
8:aéPArropas and EBdacrev and wet4PArjwact and bwbSdnra may be encountered ; 
but this is a world even further removed from Dorotheus than from the Manetho 
of the genuine books. 
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And the author of this verse 142 is also the author of 324, 
Hmact TOLs TpwToLs TeTpUGETAL Ev KAKOTNTL. 


He might have written rpwrovoe rérpvcera: with no fear of censure, but he would 
not. Yet Mr Kroll, without any protest from Mr Ludwich, supposes that he 
wrote gavrAorot BESAappévos ; wrote it in a verse where he was so mindful of his 
principles that he did not give the planet Venus her proper name and say 98 
’"Adpodirn, but called her ’Adpoyevys instead. 

And now, what of the MSS? A is absent, P has dadaros, and gavrAoces, unless 
Mr Kroll has surreptitiously imported it from Laur. xxviii 13, is his own conjecture. 


Write davros BeSrappévos. 
150, 151. 


écOX0ol 8’ ad pBlors @KdY yovoy eicopowyTes 
waldwy tTéxpap EXovow eTnTUpOY. 


Mr Kroll proposes éoOAoi 8 apudotiv'; Mr Ludwich makes a groundless 
objection to the lengthening of the final syllable and conjectures av&:Siows or 
avftBior rt’. What meaning they assign to @xdy yovoy I cannot tell. 

Cobet nox. lect. p. 281, in disparagement of a remark of Elmsley’s at Eur. 
Heracl. 38, that § and p are sometimes confused, has these sentences: ‘non est ea 
utilis obseruatio, quoniam ii errores non orti sunt ex similitudine formae oculos 
scribarum fallente, sed ex mera oscitantia eorum, qui aliud agentes quiduis pro 
quouis describebant. fieri potest ut a in 8 transierit et in y et in e, sed nihil 
prodest id saepe notare et sunt hae obseruationes steriles’. But the change of a 
into 8, at any rate, is neither difficult nor uncommon: Bast comm. pal. p. 707 ‘si 
Alpha... sic scribitur, ut ductus calami superne interruptus hiet, forma eius ad 
Beta accedit: ... itaque non mirum, scribas legisse . . . adpBiotcOas pro apavotaGan’. 
In the verse of Antiochus printed C.C.A.G.i p. 112 1. 21 we have the converse 
error, oAa/ov for SX Sctov, and here the true reading is 


écOrol § ad Mains awxvy yovoy eicopowytes, 


‘the benefics (Sun Moon Jupiter Venus) when they aspect Mercury’, who is not 
écOnos but émrixowvos. Mercury is Mains xodpos in 69 and Mains mdis in 340, and 
@xvs is one of this planet’s stock epithets, C.C.A.G. ii p. 82. 


156, 157. 


Touvexey ev Kpip pedv avalveo wapray éovons 
A 
vuppecey. 


vuuhevoey Kroll: it must be either vupdevecy or vuppedoas. 


1 Mr Ludwich says that this ought to be proparoxytone: it ought to be properispomenon. 
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158-162, 
el ye wav eu rroards Tus éxer Sdpap 72 Sdpapros 
avijp ev Sedo Mijynv xaxodapovéovte, 
rovTwv auporépav xpdros olcerat, 5 Kev EXNoL 
Swdéearov werd yOpov ap’ dpovdpovo Ledyuyv 
ely érépou ryevécet, al Seordry elxedos Errar, 

Mr Kroll prefixes an obelus to the é« of 158 and Mr Ludwich alters it to #, but 
it is quite sound, The construction is ef rus Sdpap Syer Mijunv eu écios ti 
xaxodaipovéovte Hé Tis avyp Mijynv éy Sduapros Sop xaxodaipovéovr. If, in the 
wife’s geniture, the Moon is situate in that sign of the zodiac which, in the husband's 
geniture, occupies the twelfth house (the xaxds Salywy), or vice versa, then that one 
of the pair will be master in whose geniture the Moon is not so situate, but is 
found in a sign of the zodiac which, in the other party’s geniture, comes after the 
twelfth house. Swdécarov wet ad xapov means in the first house (the dpooxdros 
itself), or the second, or any other down to the eleventh; for Manetho vi 35 sqq- 
speaks of the twelfth house in these terms, 4 82 Lednvain wav ef’ mpovdu émeréddn 

| év wporépy 8 Spns Sh @ Paivoy mpobénow, | Salpova tov Te KaKov 
mporepar pares Kadécavto. 

What I have said above will, I hope, enable a reader to understand the 
similar passage in Manetho vi 216-221, and to correct the blunders of the Latin 
version in the Firmin-Didot edition : 

Salyorr 8 hv Xader@ xelvns Mijun wédy avbpl, 
aity dtacOarlyot yu aBeplter axolrny 
ovdéy dmrifouérn Aexéwv Dec piv Te yaporo. 
taira 8 ap’ éx moclav redéOer Seidfior yuvartiv, 
dre Leanvain dddxors év Saluore AvypS 
avbpav dalvnrav Sixa yap voov altv Exovew. 
Here Saluou xarerg and Avyp@ mean the same as {yp Kaxodaipovéovrs in 
Dorotheus. 
174-176. 
kai 88 Lednvains pdorat Nedoons kev lovens 
ex cuvodou mpatov peta tetpdmdevpov 
alOoros "HedLo10, Sixavoréporow dpervov. 

Mr Kroll amends the ¢dova: of 174 to ddow ai; but we ought not to violate by 
conjecture the rule which forbids at xev to be thus separated : besides, ai is not found 
in Dorotheus any more than in Manetho or Maximus, though both Mr Kroll and 
Mr Ludwich introduce it at 242%, The metre of 175 Mr Kroll attempts to restore 
by writing zpdrov pera<mocopévns> tetpdmdevpoy ; but what he builds up with 
one hand he breaks down with the other. Dorotheus, as I explained at u. 142, did 
Not scan rerpdmAeupoy as : his scansionis seen in 271 Zeds 8’ bre retpdmdevpos 


2 kal xade Broupeio cod., nal 8 af xev BA. Ludwich: probably xal 8° ef xe BA. 
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I adopt however his xuxAovpevoy (see Eur, Or. 1645 and Phoen. 477 évavrod 
nb«rov, Phoen. 544 tov énaterov xvxdov) and I conjecture 


ka 8 br dvak dpns euerotpevon & tn bio 
weipevos hv énavtoy, exec 5 ev rHde Ledajynv 
Gran cvpBaréers, udda xev repidijoeat ate. 


xeluevos jv for xelyevov eis is no more than a metathesis of the two final letters. 
The diva apne is the oixodeardrns dpockédrov, called dvaf épovduov in 226 sq. and 
@pns Bacideds in 304 sq.,—the planet who is lord of that house in which the 
horoscope chances to be. The sense therefore is this: if the lord of the house of 
your horoscope remained in one sign of the zodiac for a whole year (this might 
easily happen if the ofxo8eomérys were Jupiter and usually happens when the oixo- 
Seorérns is Saturn), and if, in the geniture of the potentate whose presence you 
are about to enter, the Moon is found to have been situate in that same sign, then 
you will gain his favour. 
We proceed : 

iw 8 ros duporéporoty 6uod récy eis Eva ySpov, 

cvpdovov To 8 Suorov axovdvrmy él Loav 

ev % Sepxopéver. 190 


The first year of a man’s life, I must premise, falls under that sign of the 
zodiac in which his horoscope was situate, the second under the next sign, and so 
on till the 12 signs are exhausted ; the 13th year belongs to the same sign as the 
first, and the circle revolves anew. If now both you and the great personage to 
whom you present your petition are passing a year of your life which falls under 
the same sign, that circumstance is cvy¢wvor, conducive to harmony. Suppose 
for example that you were born nearly 26 years ago under the sign of Aries, and 
he was born nearly 30 years ago under the sign of Sagittarius, then the current 
year of both your lives falls under the sign of Taurus, and your petition is likely 
to succeed. 70 8’ Suo.oy, the case is similar, ém’ dxovdytwy 4 Sepxopévar Loiav ; 
that is, if the year of his life and the year of yours, instead of falling under 
one sign, fall under two signs which hear one another (ie. are equidistant from 
the equinoctial signs), such as Taurus and Pisces, or which see one another 
(i.e. are equidistant from the tropical signs), such as Taurus and Virgo. 

Mr Kroll corrects the metre of 190 by writing jy for Jey ; but the tense is 
wrong and no verb is needed. I write 4 é vv Sepxouévav, comparing 294 sq. 
mapéarov | 7é vu AevecdvTwy. 


205-210. 


Heph. iii 28 gvadrrov 88 Savelfwv tiv Tod ‘Eppod pera Kpdvov otdow nal tre 
Tis Leajuns év dpyj tod Aéovtos kad rav AvSipwv ad rod Tokérou, nal dre rovTwy 
Gl pyal ry tetlev 
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yains Diep avréAXovewy.) 205 
et be AaBetv €Oérecs avdros Ypéos, WSé Tor EoTw 
Awiov: “TSpoydw xal Leoprip de Agovte 
Sia DeAnvaln 75 "I1yOvow audits cotca 
n evi Tokeuta nai of paos évdeds ota, 
&> 5 avrws xal apiOpos. 210 


I do not understand. What can be the meaning of odé rot éorw Awiov? The 
three words @5é rou éorw, ‘let the celestial position be as follows,’ might be sense ; 
and the prose paraphrase quoted by Mr Kroll from cod. Vind. phil. gr. 108 (not 
179 as he says), édy SavelcacOat Oérns, Eorm 4 Leryvn ‘TSpoydm 4 Lxoprip F 
Adovts 4 'lyOvow 4 Tokotn Netfidwroica nab tois aptOpois adatpovaa, is also 
sense ; and so are 129 sq. mpooOerinn pdeow .. . éorw tot Kepdeooa, 151 sq. év 
tpomixp 5é| lam pundé vu Kurpis os tore pnde TerHvn, 294 sq. Zevds 8 wal 
"Adpoyerns apy Mryyn re rapéotov | 7é vy Nevocoyter ; but add A@ioy to any of 
these imperatives or optatives and it will turn them into nonsense. And what 
can be the grammar of 207-9? Who will construe me the words 2eAnvaln dotca 
évi Tofeuvry Kai ot ddos évieés Extra ? 

Structure and sense may both be obtained in this way: 


ei 8¢ AaBeiv eOérers avTos Ypéos, O5é Tor EaTtas 

Awiov ‘TSpoxow nal Yxopwrip nde Aéovrs 

Sia YeAnvain 78 IyOvow ads dotoa 

7 evi Tokeurh nai of daos évdees Erra, 

&> 8 attrws xai apiOpos. 
The &de of 206 now means not ‘as follows’ but ‘in that case, ef SavelcacOas 
€Oérxes xal wn Savetoas. Perhaps Aw@iov should be Agwy (the form Agoy occurs at 
178), but I doubt if the change is necessary: the neuter will mean ‘a better sign.’ 
Then is added the caution «al oi ddos évdeds Eata, like waxds 5é é pur Tes opdt@ 
in 236. 


211-215. 


et 6€ pd Tis wadtpnOev én’ adrAcdarnv xOova Bacvos, 


aurToy ad @povopuou, Xapdy ye méy, es dv Arrecowy, 212 
dx Surixov xévtpou, wpnktv 5é ros éx peodroso 
dreos ev Hpdaocato, ri 8 ad rédos Eocetas avTF 214 


Cop box Povim adda Kev para TEexuypaco. 


Verse 212 must be punctuated as above, or else the two last commas must be 
omitted: mpovduouv, xXa@pov ye peév eis dv areoew | éx. Mr Kroll’s punctuation 
(@povduou, ydpov ye wey eis dv decry, | éx) destroys both sense and grammar, and 
so does Mr Ludwich’s (apovdpou yapov ye per, eis dv arreacwy, | éx). It is probable 
that Mr Kroll, despite the perversity of his stops, understands the passage ; but 


1 So I write: éwdp dvardAAevow cod., drepayréAdeve: Kroll. 
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Mr Ludwich, by proposing ri 8} (r/ 88 cod., 1/8 ad Kroll) in 214, makes it plain 
that he does not. Its meaning is this: if a man takes a journey to a foreign 
country, consult the horoscope or ascendant about the man himself, the occident 
about the land whither he is bound, the zenith about the business he has in hand, 
and the nadir about its final issue. Compare Heph. iii 26 (Doroth. 204) ef tis ody 
xputev mpocevéyxar alpeow rep) oiovdyjmote mpdyparos, ‘xeivov ad!’ cpovdpow 
Aoyiteo, ody 88 rd Sivov,’ ) mpakis Td weroupdynua, Td Tédos Td Urrdyevov, cod. Vind. 
108 fol. 278 day Saveloacbar Oédys, Ertw 6 pev cpooKdros 6 Saviors, Td 38 Sdvov 
6 SaverLouevos, 7d Siddmevoy Td pecoupdvnya Td 88 brdyevov pyvice Ti ExBacww Tod 
xpéous. 

In 214 I have written arf for the adrf of the MS, which is really the same 
thing. Mr Kroll’s airg is unnecessary and undesirable: adrj is rH mpr€e, see 
237 épyou Tédos, 


226-228. 


vai pév 81 Kal dvaxta <rémov> rexpaipeo Mijvns 
788 Kai dpovépov, yx} mov Kexpuppevor 4) 
pbéyyea pappapvys Sedacpévor "Heriovo, 


When Mr Kroll writes xexpuppévos ely | péyyei pappapvyp <re> Sedacpévos 
*"Hedlovo, he retains just the one word which must at all cost be got rid of. The 
oixodeanérns Ledyjvns and the olxodecmérns wpockdrov are planets, and it is 
impossible for a planet to be SeSacpévos, divided or distributed, by the brilliancy of 
the sun. This too is poor diction, xexpumpévos péyyei uappapuyf re Sedacpévos ; 
nor do I see why the participles should be changed from plural to singular, for 
there are two divaxres, not one, The following is easier and more effectual : 


pi} Trou Kexpuppévor elev, 
déyyea pappapuys Se8<ay>acpévor Hedlovo. 


For the accusative compare 78 Kuzpis 8’ ev Tadp@ ydvuras vor. 


283-285. 


jwiea 8 cpovopp Kaxopriries éyyeyawow 
dorépes, edptxetar dé Oo cuvéwor Ledyvy, 
4 wad &vadrAdySny, cxaimy Tovoder Oddaccay. 


‘latet evdepyeis uel sim.’ says Mr Kroll (edepyod rather); Mr Ludwich proposes 
evpéxrat. The same amount of change, the omission of one letter and the 
transposition of another, will furnish a more natural and better authenticated word, 
evépxtau, This contracted form of evepyérns is used by Antipater of Thessalonica 
in anth, Pal.ix 923 sq. & nat dowdos avip Eeviwv yapw avtarobdodvat | tuvovs 
evéperass olde rabiby diya. 
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1388, and were printed, I cannot say edited, in 1898 by Mr A. Olivieri, C.C.A.G. i 
pp. 108-113. Since the title of Antiochus’ work was @ncavpol, Mr Kroll is of 
opinion that it was only an anthology ; and he suggests in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1899 
p. 746 that the verses may belong to Dorotheus. That they most certainly cannot : 
they are the production of a much inferior and quite dissimilar poet. Dorotheus, 
within the space of 370 lines, disregards internal position only thrice in retpd@ywvos 
and perhaps once in dpi0yés: Antiochus (to call him so), within the space of 115, 
disregards it in warpl, ratpidos, ratpdia, rérpatov, ddrorplov, ’Adpodirn, réxvats, 
aOphon, audixparodcay, and dx¥pyoros. And much other proof could I adduce; 
but not to be tedious I content myself with one decisive fact: Dorotheus has xev 
or xe in some thirty places, Antiochus nowhere. 

Antiochus’ text also is much worse than Dorotheus’ text, and indeed its 
plight is often hopeless. But even the MS itself is not in all respects so vicious as 
the printed page of Mr Olivieri, whose metre and spelling and accentuation are a 
sight to dream of, not to tell. ofjua diver, éorjpave wArodrov, welov mddiv wr), 
modvarytis xbdipos, juata, juare, judrios, drepSenot, aOprions, mwodvddyea, 
moduxépdea, trodvépyea, xpucoépyea, TodvyiJecw, evyapitas, xréaroow, upadéoor, 
polpav (four times), xepetov, yapihdureris, épitipov, texedv, piroraida, jlBewv, 
parvopevoror te €v, tAodrov Te, Leds Se, ob rotipalvos, dvtios éotiv ’Aprjer: seldom 
does a Greek MS amass within this narrow compass so many blunders of this 
particular sort; and the notes inform us that some of them at any rate are 
Mr Olivieri’s conjectures, and one or two of them, sad to say, Mr Kroll’s, 
Mr Olivieri, according to Mr Ludwich, is ‘einer der rithrigsten und tiichtigsten 
unter den jungen Philologen Italiens’, and I daresay this judgment is no less true 
than dismal: wéXat ror’ Hoav adeiwor Medjorot. 

The conjectures of Mr Kroll and Mr Ludwich! are as numerous in Antiochus 
as in Dorotheus, but because of the intractable condition of the text they are much 
less happy and effective. I shall therefore add few to their number; indeed there 
now remains only a couple of passages which I think I can emend. 


Pp. 109 ll, 6-10 (“Htos dpovopér). 


moddois patvopuévors Téxev dpoevixoior padiota 

bpOels Swidiorow év...... wAodTov éxovras 7 
xal xpévov év Swoiar rédoy rrodvy: Hy Se xaxoicr 

ouppley, So€as pevot radu, wiv Kadds errs 

nal matpl kal Bidry Kal drdcOara mjpata MWe. 


This is what the Sun does when found in the horoscope at the hour of birth. 
The second of the two sentences, thanks chiefly to Mr Ludwich, has been 
satisfactorily amended as above: the first is still unintelligible, and the conjectures 
of Messrs Olivieri and Kroll and Ludwich are to me unintelligible also. To 


) Kritische Beitrige su den poctischen Erseugnissen griechischer Magie und Theosophic, Kénigsberg 
1899, pp. 4-11. 
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match the jy xaxotcs cuppl—n, ‘if he be conjoined with the bad planets’ (see 
Doroth. 355 cupputoyouca = cuppioryopuévn), of the second sentence, we want some- 
thing like jy ayabois cuppl&y in the first ; and when Mr Olivieri thus records the 
reading of the MS in 1. 7, ‘év, posteaque compendium quod difficile explicatur,’ 
I remember that there is a word which begins with éy, means ayaGois, and suits 
the metre: Maxim. 262 e¢ pev cupdopénras dvnéaiv dotpact xadois, 561 Hy Se 
avy aaoréps Mnyvn évnéi xara daelvy. Sol propose to find a sense and con- 
struction for vroAXdois hatvopévoes as follows : 


TWorXdols haivopévos Téxev, apoevixotas padtora 

OpOels CwiSloes, cdv evnéaoe mrovTOY ovtas 
4 , a“ CA 

Kat xpovoy év Cwotos TéX0s TroAU. 


WodXdois atvouévors ory évnéot, accompanied with the appearance of many 
benefics. 

In 1. 8 they alter réXos to treov, rereiv, reXe?, but it is quite sound and good. 
The construction is réxev Exovras mXotroy xat rédXos: réXos means fPotestatem, 
magistratum, and ypovoy mrodvv means au. 


p. 109 Il. 12, 13 (Kpdvos wpovopdr). 


qv S¢ Kpovoy Xedoons xévtpoy xatéyovra péytorov 
@povopovy, xaxds dori, Ypesorepos & emi vucri. 


aypeorepos Kroll; but write rather 
Kaxos €aTt, Xepecorepos 8 éni vucri, 


for xeperdrepos, not axpercrepos, is the comparative of xaxds, and at p. 112 1. 19 
the word is again corrupted to ypesorepoy. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


THE EPIC CYCLE. 


ENOUGH and too much has been written about the Epic Cycle. Upon scanty 
quotations and a jejune epitome a tedious literature has been built? The older 
writers, such as Welcker, tried to ‘ reconstruct ’—as profitable and satisfying a task 
as inferring a burnt manor-house from its cellars ; later scholars have gone out in 
tracing the tradition of the poems through the learned age of Greece—a scaffolding 
without ties, by which this or that conclusion is reached according to temperamental 
disposition to this or that fallacy. I do not intend to enter more than is needful 
into a controversy where so far as I can see everyone has gone beyond the 
evidence. If I add to the bulk of the literature, it is in the hope of putting things 
in their proper places and of presenting the data as they appear to a future editor. 


IL 


Our only direct evidence for the contents of the Cycle other than the quota~ 
tions is the Chrestomathia of Proclus the Neoplatonist, who died A. D. 485 and 
whose life by his disciple Marinus remains to us as well as a biographical article in 
Suidas* The latter's ascription of the Chrestomathy to the philosopher was doubted 
by the Frenchman Valois, who followed by Welcker, gave it to an earlier 
gtammarian of the same name. The philosopher has been restored to his own by 
O. Immisch in an authoritative article (Festschrift Th. Gompers dargebracht 1902, 
Pp. 237-274 ‘Beitrage zur Chrestomathia des Proclus und zur Poetik des 
Alterthums’). Immisch's proof appears to be complete and does not need sup- 
port from one who is far from at home in the Neoplatonic world. Marinus’ life 
however while it is silent about the Manual, has some interesting accounts of 
Proclus’ philological activity: his grammatical teacher was Orion (c. 8); another 
teacher Plutarch son of Nestorius urged him to compile a commentary on the 
Phaedo, ddoxwy Ste cuprdrnpwbévtar aire tav cxodiwr état Kai Upé«dov bro- 


1 Welcker, Der epische Cyclus, 1849-1865 ; Nitzsch, 
Beitrdige sur Geschichte der epischen Poesie der 
Griech. 1862, pp. 206 sg.; D. B. Monro, /-#.S, 
1883, 305 s7.; Odyssey xiii-xxiv, 1901, pp. 340 59. 5 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, Homerische Unter- 
suchungen, 1884, pp. 328.9. ; E, Bethe, Hermes xxvi 
(1891), pp. 593 sg. ; R. Wagner, V. Jahrdd. 1892, 
ff, 241 sg. (reply to Bethe); E, Schwartz in Pauly- 
‘Wissowa, ‘ Apollodoros,’ esp. 2883-6 (with other 
references). 

2 MipdkAos 8 Adxios, uadnrhs Zupiavod, axoverhs Bt 
wal MAourdpxov 105 Neoroplov rod gidvadpou, Kal 


abrds pirdcopos MAatwvixds. obros xpodorn rijs dv 
'ABhvais diroadpov eXoAts, Kal adrod palyThs Kal 
Biddoxos xpnuari(es Mapivos, 5 NeawoAlrns, typaye 
ndvv wohad,—pirdoopa kal -ypapparixd, dxdprnua eis 
BAov rdy"Onnpor: dxdusnua els 7d ‘Hoid8ov"Epya Kal 
“Hudpas rep) xpnorouadlas AipAla *y> wepl dywyfis 
BY els thw wodlreay TAdtwvos Birla 8 els rh 
"Oppéws Georoylav. Zuupwvlay ’Oppéws, MvOaydpov 
al TAdrwvos: wep) ra Ady BiBAla ts wepl ray wap" 
‘Ouhpe Gedy exixeiphuara kard Xporiavay 19. 
3 Valesius de crit. i. 20. 
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puypata depomeva ets tov Paidwva. His commentaries on the Timaeus and the 
Republic remain to us, and have been recently edited ; that on Hesiod’s Works and 
Days exists in scholiastic form (edited separately by Vollbehr, 1844). His research 
is described: maou dé tots THy madXatotépwy ocvyypappactw érefiov, Soov pev hy 
Tap AUTOS youipov, TOUTO meET EriKpicews eiceTroceito: he wrote about 700 lines a 
day, and the total of his quires (tay rerpaddwv) corresponded with the seventy 
years of his life (c. 25). His affectionate disciple allured him into vouchsafing a 
comment upon Orpheus: 7£iwoa mapaypddev avroy ta apécxovta Tots Tod 
d:dacxdrov BiSrtous. mevoPevtos Sé Tob aya0oedeoratov Kal mapayparyyavtos Tots 
PeTOTLOLS TOY UTOpLYnaTwY, ErXo“evy Guvaywyiy eis TAVTOY aTrdVTMY, Kal éyéveTo 
eis ‘Opdéa aiT@ oxXordLa nal Urropvnpata otixywy ovK ordiywyv. It is not often that 
we are allowed such a view of the genesis of scholia. Proclus’ procedure is 
characteristic of his period: the vzrozynua was beginning to pass into the 
Catena. By Eustathius’ century the process was complete, for when he quotes 
Urouynpatiotai it is plain he means scholiasts. Proclus’ interests were 
philosophical and mystical, and before he died he said xvptos e¢ Hy, wova dv Trav 
apxYatwy aravtev BiBA!wy éroiovy hépecOat Ta AOyta nal Tov Tipatov. Still it 
would not be alien to such a laborious and eclectic mind to throw off, perhaps, an 
early work, for self-preparation and the preparation of disciples, a manual of 
ancient verse-literature, in which authentic Hellenic mythology was embalmed. 
The handbook, partly theoretic and partly historical, appears to have dominated 
Byzantine education during the subsequent centuries. Photius (d. circ. 891 A.D.) 
found it in an epitome (é*Aoyar),and gave an abstract of the epitome a place in his 
Library: traces are also found in a grammarian among the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
in a commentary upon Gregory of Nazianzus, and in Tzetzes (Immisch p. 240). 
Selections were prefixed, from the tenth century onwards, to MSS. of Homer and 
Hesiod by way of introduction to the authors. A somewhat similar literary 
product of Neoplatonism is held to have been Menander’s rhetorical work now to 
be found among the Rhetores Graeci (ib. p. 249); and if further evidence is needed 
for the attribution of philological work to Proclus, he is amply covered by the 
precedent of his predecessor Porphyrius, who two hundred years before devoted 
interpretation to the Iliad and Odyssey of which copious remains exist in our 
scholia.1_ The Chrestomathia consisted of four books.” 


\ Thehandsome Ammonianus, kinsman of Syrianus, 
Proclus’ Master, chose the sedentary lot ; Aydxa rh» 
én) woinray Cmyhoe nal SiopOdce: ris ‘EAAnuKis 
Adfews xaOnuévny réxvnv: Agapius, a disciple of 
Marinus, his successor, ¢@auvyd(ero éx) pidopadle 
(Suidas in vv. ). 

2 *Eors 3¢ 1rd BiBAlov els 8° Sinpnuévow Ad-yous 
Photius (ray els 3’ Sinpnuéveow 7d a’ Ven. A), but at 
the end of his summary he remarks of py 300 Adyor 
vis TipdéxAou ypapmarixiis xpnorouadelas ev robros. It 
tnight have been supposed that Proclus summarised 
only Books I and II as the more important, but his 
ample account of elegy and lyric makes it plain that he 
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included all four, especially as we see from Ven. A 
f. 6 r. that Book II opened only with the Aethiopis. 
Therefore instead of 360 in Photius I would read 3’.— 
Suidas in his article has BiBAla 7’. Immisch p. 240 
explains these discrepancies as signs of different 
systems of division. I should be inclined to see in 
the numeral y’ a sign of attrition. In the time 
between Proclus and Suidas, or even between 
Photius and Suidas, under the influence of repeated 
epitomes and extracts, one book might well have 
fallen away. Between Suidas and 1453 all, of course, 
perished. 
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The portion of the Chrestomathy which dealt with Homeric Epos has come 
down to us in two states, A and B; and B actually from at least two sources, 
Ais the epitome of the whole work made by Photius for his Bibliotheca, f. 318 
B 21 Bekker. It is more highly compressed than the other versions, being apparently 
a précis of extracts. It opens dveyrdcOnoav éx ris Ipoxdkou xXpnoropabias 
ypapmartinis éeroyal. gate Sé 7d BiBAlov eis & Senpnuévoy Abyous. xal ev wer 7H a’ 
Aéyee xtA. The first book began with principles, and a classification—narrative 
and imitative poetry: to the former belong epos, elegy, iambus, and melos. He 
then, f. 319 A 8, treats epos: the mythical inventor, Phemonoe, the meaning of the 
word é7ros: then v. 17 


yeyovace 8¢ tod erous rrourtat kpdticrot uev “Opnpos, ‘Halodos 
Tletcavdpos, Maviacis, ’Avripaxos, Siépyerac 82 rodrwy ws oldv Te 
nai yévos Kal ratpibdas xal riwas él pépovs mpdtes. SadayPaver 
82 wal meph Tod Aeyouévov emixod Kixdov, ds dpxerar pev éx ris Odpavod 
5 xal T'ijs pvodoyoupérns pikews, é& iis ata’ xal tpeis maidas éxardy- 

xetpas Kal tpeis yevvoor Kixdwras, diarropederar 68 ra Te dws mreph 
Gedy Trois "EXXnox puPodoyobpeva, Kal el rod TL Kal mpos ioroplay éEadn- 
Oikerat. al meparodra: 6 émixds KbKdos, ex Siabopwy mounTtdy cupTr- 
npotpevos, mexpe THs amoBdcews 'Odvacéws Tijs eis "1Odxny, év fj wat 

10 bd Tod madd Tyreysvou dyvoodvros xrelverar Neyer 52 ws TOD ériKod 
KUKdOV Ta ToLjpata diacwterar Kal orovddterat Tois wodAols oY obtw 
8:d thy dperhy ws 81d Thy dxodovOlav rév ev abtg mpayparov. déyer 
8é xal 7a dvopara Kai tds marpidas Toy rpaypatevoapevey Tov 
emixoy kindovr Aéyer 58 xal repi tov Kurplov romparoy, cal os 

15 of pav radra eis Sracivoy dvapépover Kimpioy, of 88 “Hynotvov 
tov Ladapivioy adtois ériypadovow, oi S¢”Opnnpov' Sodvat &8 irrép 
Tis Ouyatpos Zracive, cai Sid thy adtod watpida Kimpia tov wovov 
émixdnOfvat. add’ ov riderar 6 cvyypageds tatty TH altiar unde 
yap Kimpia rporrapokurévas ériypdpecOat Ta rowjpara. 


He then proceeds to Elegy. I have quoted this passage in extenso in order to be 
able to refer to it. 

Our next survivals of the Chrestomathy are on a much larger scale, apparently 
éxdoyai of the first instance, but they are very fragmentary. The sources are the 
MSS. of Homer and Hesiod. 

At some time earlier than the tenth century, the portion of books 1 and 2 
relating to Homer and the Cyclic poets was excerpted, and the é«Aoy7 prefixed by 
way of preface to Homer's works: at least we know from the surviving headings 
that a preface of this extent once stood at the beginning of the tenth century 
Venetian MS. of the Iliad (Marc. 454). The titles are f, 1 wpdxAov xpnotopadlas 
ypapparixis tov eis & Senpnuvay ro a. oprjpov xpovor Blos Xapaxrijp: dvaypadi 
mowmpdrwy and f. 6 r. mpoxdov xpnotouablas ypapparixis td dedrepov. aiPco7ridos 
€ dpxrivov. The first nine pages of the Ven, A are it is well known in a disturbed 
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&vbexa, dv repi this ypadis bo re pov épodper, iva pi rov és Novyov viv éurod(Cwpev. 
In the fuller version this section with the general remarks on the Cycle (vv. 10-14) 
is lost, but it stood originally in Proclus where Photius found it. 


Il. 

The Homeric part of Proclus’ Chrestomathy being thus and within these 
limits restored, what is the authority of the work? The answer to this question 
bears especially upon Proclus’ interesting statement (supr. v. 10) Néyee 68 ds Tod 
émixod Kixdou Ta roujpata Siacw@terar Kai orovdateras tois ToAdois ody Tw 
Sia thy dperhy as 81a Tiv axodovbiav tov év abrG mpayydtrwv. Down to Welcker 
inclusive this sentence was understood in its natural sense, that the Cycle owed its 
survival down to Proclus’ time not so much to its merit as to the sequence of 
events in it. At the present moment however it is held by all the German writers 
whose names I have mentioned as beyond dispute that the Cycle did not survive 
until or nearly until Proclus’ time ; his abstracts were not made from the poems, 
which no human eye had seen for centuries, but from a handbook, either a «v«dos 
(to which his remarks refer) or the actual extant Pseudoapollodorus. Even 
the late Mr. D. B. Monro inclined in this sense (pp. 342-5). The whole question of 
the survival of the classics and the date of the disappearance of those which are 
lost, is so interesting, and depends so much on statements like this of Proclus, 
that I make no apology for reconsidering the evidence. 

It is maintained that Proclus’ S:ae@ferac has no value (Immisch even 
thinks that the present tense is an indication of conveyance from an earlier source), 
and that his abstracts, which name nothing but the poems, are taken from manuals, 
On these two points—(1) the definite statement that particular literature is extant, 
(2) the acknowledgment of quotation through an intermediate when it is not made 
directly, I propose to examine the usage of three important Greek writers; Plutarch 
the historian, Pausanias the antiquary, Stephanus of Byzantium the geographical 
lexicographer. 

Plutarch speaks of books surviving in the following places : 

Lycurg. 21 dws 88 av tis émioricas toils Aaxwvixots roujpacw, dv er Kad? 
typas Ena divecdtero. 

Cat. min. 23 todrov pdvov dy Karwy elie SiacwbecOal pact tov doyov. 

Cic, 1 kat re roumpdriov ére maids adrod Siacwterar, 

Nicias 5 Hieron, son of Dionysius Chalcus, od xal rroujpata o@terat. 

Crassus 33 Artavasdes tpaypdlas émoler mal Abyous éypage Kal icroplas, dy 
Ena Siac efovrat, 

Brutus 13 «aé re BiBAlScov puxpoy amouynpovevpdrwyr Bpovrov yeypaypévov bm’ 
adtod Siacwterac, 

Lucullus 1 Siacbferar “EXAnvixy tts ieropla tod Mapaotxod rodéuov. 

He acknowledges borrowed quotations : 

Romulus 17 és "Id8as pyor TddBav Lovdrrlecov ictopeiv. 

Lycurgus 23 gpaci rues ws” Eppumros pynpovever.. . 
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Timol. 36 Sophocles is quoted through Timaeus. 

Solon 11 @s Aéyeey hyolv”Epperios EvdavOn tov Yaysov.. . 

Theseus 32 “Hpéas vrapéxerar paptipsa [3 verses]. 

Demosth. 5 “Epperaos pnow adecrorots vropynpacty évruyeiy. 

We proceed from the Boeotian antiquary to Pausanias, his junior by a 
generation or two. Pausanias, who wears the air of a candid writer, is fond of 
specifying his studies : his phrases are like these :— 

I. 12, 2 ore 5€ avdpdot BiBAia ova émighavéoty és cuyypadny, EXovra émiypaypa 
épyou vropviuata elvat. TadTa émideyopéevm pot pdrtota érjrAGe Oavpdoat KTH. 

22.7 éyw 5é ern pév éerrereEapuny, ev ols éori wétecOat Movoaiov vd Bopéov 
Sapo, Soxety 5é oe werroinxey avta ‘Ovopaxpitos. (=IV. 1. 5). 

37. 4 doris dé Abn TereTHY 'EXevoive eldev 7 Ta nadovpeva 'Opdina éreréEaro, 
otdev 8 Aéyo. 

II. 2.2 (the tomb of Neleus) ov« dy ofS ef fnroin ris errireEdpevos ra 
Evpnyov. 

II. 4. 1 rade pév od rws Exovra érrereFdpny, . . 

2 éyw Te TreiGopat Kal otis TA ‘Opunpov un mapepyoy érercEaro. 
31.3 wnat re BiBriov TutGéws 87 ovyypappa bd avipds éxd0bev ’Emidaupiou 
Kal autos éreNeEauny. 

IV. 2. 1 wuécOas 5¢ crrovdy mavu eGernoas of tives Tratdes TloAvadou éyévovto 
éx Meconvns, érercEauny tds te Hotas xaXoupévas nal ta én ta Navraxtia, pos 
8¢ avrois oroca Kivaidwy nat “Aowos éyeveadoynoay. Which poems he quotes 
frequently elsewhere. | 

VI. 19. 5 ewe 5é donrOev avdprnots @s Bovevdidns moijoevey ev Tois Noyots 
Aoxpav trav mpos TH Pwxid: nal GrAXas trodes, ev Sé avtais elvar xal Muovéas. 
Cf. viii. 11. 3 dvopatra 5é avtais rrointryns péev EOero ovdels, baa rye érreneEapeOa sjpets, 
cf. x. 4. 2. 

VIII. 18. 1 (Linus’ verses) duot dé émtNeyopévm vravtdracw épaivero tadra 
ye elvat xiBSnra. 

37. 12 pynpovevovar 5 xai ern tis “Epatods, & 87 Kal avros érereFapnp. 

IX. 27. 2 (Pamphos’ and Orpheus’ hymns to Eros) éyo 8é évereEaunv avdpi 
és Noyous (€AOwv) Sadovyobrt. 

31. 5 the Hesiodic canon: éry Mavtexd, ordoa ye érereEapeba nal apes. 

X. 12. 11 tovtwy wAnv Avxou tay ddAdwv errereEauny Tors Xpnopovs. 

31.2 Acoundny dé Tov aroxtelvayta elvat... érrideEdpevos ev erreaty olda Tots 
Kuspioss. 

He disclaims first-hand knowledge. 

IX. 29.2 tavrnv tod ‘Hynolvou tiv rotnow ovx émerekdunv, ANAA mpoTepov 
dpa éxreXorvia hv mpiv  éue yevécOar. Kadddurros 8€ KoplvOcos ev rH és 
"Opxopeviovs ovyypady paptipia troettas TH NOyp Ta “Hynalvou én, acavdtws Se 
Kai hers TretrounpeOa trap avtod KadAdrmov ddayGévtes. 

38. 9 (Chersias’ verses) rovéde tod Xepoiov trav érav ovdepia hv nar’ éepe 
penn, GANA Sé al Tovde earnydyero o Kaddsrrros és Tov abrov Noyou Tov ExovTa és 
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"Opxouevious. Cf. x. 12.11 above. I am aware that these apparently truthful 
statements of Pausanias are regarded as so many blinds by Herr von Wilamowitz 
(Hom. Unt. p. 339); they have ‘nur stilistischen Werth.’ There was not much 
style about the homespun of Pausanias'; it is the pyrotechnics of the Pro- 
fessor which carry away his pen. Aelian’s statement (V7. H. xi. 2) about Dares 
Phrygius, ob Ppuyiav "Iidda ere Kal viv arocwfopévny olda may be believed now 
that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have recovered Dictys in the Greek. It is ‘style’ 
I presume when Athenaeus says he read and excerpted more than 800 plays of the 
Middle Comedy (336 A), when he alludes to his dpyala dvdyvwors (263 8); his 
etpicxw is meaningless, and his acknowledgments of citations (375 E, 485 D, 487 C, 
660 E, 663 C, 680 D, etc.) mere dust in the eyes of the reader.* 

I proceed to the lexicographer Stephanus, whose date unfortunately is 
uncertain, otherwise his testimony would have been of the utmost value for the 
history of literary survival. An epitome of the lexicon according to Suidas 
(sv, “Eppodaos) was dedicated to Justinian by Hermolaus; my impression is 
that the original was not much earlier than the epitome, and that the personal 
allusion (s.v. "Avaxroptov) kal Eiyévios 8 6 mpd jyey tas ev rH Bacididu cxordas 
S:axocujcas belongs to Stephanus—unless we assume that an epitomator also adds, 
Nothing can be built on the exact date, but Stephanus fairly belongs to the age of 
Proclus, or to that succeeding him. He quotes an astounding series of writers,* 
and stands—a matter in which he resembles Proclus—at the point where 
Commentaries (émoyryjuara) were still extant separately and had not passed into 
scholia.* 

Stephanus appears not to employ the expression cwfec8ar. In so long a 
a work he left it to be implied from the absence of an acknowledgment. éperac 
however is equivalent: (s.v. Tdppa) péperac 88 rovrouv (Lucii Tarraei) ra sept 
mapoyudy tpia Aida apiota, wai rept ypappdtov Kal TexviKd yadupdrara. 
His acknowledgments are frequent : 

"ABopuyives . .. ore 88 kad EAN KMows ev ypnon@ Kemévn, hv adrds mapaTlOnce 
(sc. Dion. Hal.) 


1 See Frazer’s judicious conclusions, Paws. I, Ixvi- 


2 How blameworthy too is Herodian (m. yor. Aét. 
37) when he makes us believe Antimachus survived 
to his day by stating obras év rots dvrvypdpacs eBpnras. 
Doctors are no better ; Galen . aplorns SBacxaAtas 
18 robs udv ob Adyous ofs éxixeipe? (Carneades) Aew 
al tara xa) BAA wdumodAa Tay évapyas 11 elval cor 
gawopdrur re xa) micrevoutver ri Kal ds Tbe cuCo- 
pévous Exouer. dndnerras yhp dv ypdupacw bed av 
Babnrav abrod cvvabpos@évres. Well too for Hera- 
clides (af, Zust, 1726. 24) that his assertions 4 3& 
Biddenros arn ti wal viv adferar apd ois 
Avreypdpors. Td yap alel alév pact, kal 7d od perro 
ob pévror, ofov ob xdperdy ‘ye wdxny avd kvBidverpay. 
Uumadw dt Xpavrat Zixedol 7G I dyti rod ¥, 7d Ivdov 
Sobor Aéyorres are confirmed by the MSS. on © 468, 


# 362, 

In Epos Hesiod often, the Hymns once, the 
Cycle never: Antimachus, Panyasis, Pisander, Ly- 
cophron, Apollonius, Rhianus. 

4 He uses e.g. Epaphroditus on the Iliad (ev +f x’, 
dropynuarl{wv 7d B 5.0. AwBdvn, ev Tots ‘OQunpixols 
5.2, Nwpdxos al.), Didymus (SxouvmuarlCwy thy» 
5.0, *ApéOovea), Heracleo (rhv abrhy dxournuatt(ay 
%.), Philoxenus (rhv "OBiomeay eqyotueros 5.2, 
*AAdBavba) on the Odyssey ; Naucrates of Erythra 
(5 “Opnpoy drouynuartoas, 5.0. "EpvOpd) ; commen- 
tators on Aeschylus, Alcman, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Bacchylides, Lycophron, Nicander, By Eustathius’ 
time this exegetical literature had perished, and 
Eustathius, whether he uses the term dwduyqua or 
oxédwoy refers to the marginal scholia which we 
possess. 
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"Ayxidarn .. as "AOnvodmpos rrepi tis avTod Trarpibos ypadwy Kai Tapabels Aro- 
Swpov Tov ypappatixoy cupdwvodrTa. 

"AreEavipeia Adéupos &é 
"AreEavdpitnes. 

"AwuvOos .. ote nat eldos purod, rept of BaXos o Anpoxplresos Srt Bedppactos 
éy t@ wept dutay évvarw .. The mediate source has perished, the immediate 
remains. 

Tdyypa: roris Onruxas, iv ’AréEavdpos év te epi Tad Nayovias avaypagper 
Aéyou ovTws Sts Nuxootpatos nae xT. 


mapatibera ypijow é€& 'Epatocbévovs od 


TddXos .. of mepiorxoe [xata?] Ipopabidav Torapoyadrnvol, obs rapariOnat 
o TIoAviorwp. Alexander apparently quoted Promathidas as well as the word. 

Awiovn .. rpocBetéov ody tH trepinyntH Uoréuwve, nat ’Apioteidy ta TovTov 
petayeypadore. 

Kdpuoros .. "Adxpadv épn, xa0d XrpaBov Sexarn. 

Tlacapyaéat . . Arotipos ev éEnxoot@ wéurt@ ravtobarav avayvwopmaror, 
mapatiOénevos Avakipévny év petarrayais BaciNéwy odtrw ypadovra. 

The epitomised state of the later part of the Lexicon accounts for the omission of 
many more authorities, primary and secondary. Enough however remains to 
show Stephanus’ method. We notice the signs of the times: epitomes were in 
vogue,! and the earlier grammarians only accessible through the later.? 

These instances might be multiplied. I have said nothing of Strabo and little 
of Athenaeus. The scholia also, especially the dramatic, contain many instances of 
the use of cwferas and its equivalents.* The three authors I have quoted make it 
plain that in the first, second, and fifth or sixth centuries A.D. a serious writer when 
he quoted otherwise than at first-hand gave the immediate source of his quotation ; 
and conversely that the term ‘survival’ applied to books bore its full meaning. I 
do not mean to say that ancient writers never appropriated the learning of their 
source ; on the contrary when the author quoted by the source was in existence 
they copied the quotation with a light heart, as only too often appears ; carelessness 
must be allowed for, and the accidents of tradition (such as epitomising) which 
carry away the acknowledgments of the original. But the normal usage of a 
classical antiquarian was to ascribe works inaccessible to him to their source ; and, 


1 See under ‘Aplxeia, ’Aoral, Avdpun, 
‘Poweis. 
3 E.g. és 'Exappddiros, wapariels tov ’Aplorapxov 


Maddxn,  éporvra: ai 8i8acKxaAla: roy Sevrépwy Nepeday: 361 
péperat St nal MpoSlxov BiBAloy exiypaddpuevor “Opa: 


Ran. 14 0b ob8tv pépera: (Lycis), 1206 ob yap péperas 


exdexdpevoy ofrw (s.v. AovAlxiov), &s ‘Hpddwpos, by 
waparlOnot 'Exappédiros (5.v. Apudwn). 

3 Vit. Eur. p. 4 v. 9 Schwartz 7a xdyra 8 hy aire 
Spduara 2B, odferar 8¢ on’: Acharn. arg. i ob ow- 
Covra: (Cratinus’ Xewa(dueva), schol. Ran. 13 €v rots 
cuCopdvas airov...év 8 rTois adroAwAdcr abrov 
(Phrynichus) : 270 d:acd(era: xal fy rioty 4 ypaoh, 
1344 Asclepiades edpe ’AOhynory fy rit Trav SiacwOdv- 
tov, Nub, 144 ob8ty 8é adrov Siacdowora Tay ovy- 
ypappdrwy (Chaerephon !). Exx. of péperOa:; Pax 
arg. iii dv rH viv pepoudvy: schol. Nub. 549 od 


viv Evdpixldov Adyos ob8els rotovros (the Archelaus). 
The evidence from Suidas is not abundant; from 
vol. i. Bernhardy cf. vit. Aristoph. Suidea, 8pdyata 
3’ abrov pd’: awep 38 wenpdxanery [ = dverbxouer, 
péperat] ’Aptoropdyous Spduara ravra [the existing], 
Damophilus. . . ypdyas wduwodAa, & dy raird pos 
eBpnra: dw) rais ra&v BiBAleoy Ohxass. Dionysius 
Alex. 05 eSpoy swréuynua els "ExxAnoiaorhy Zodo- 
pavros, Alay ebppadés. Exx. of péperas and ob 
gépera: s. ‘Avrépws, Ebodos, “Eqopos, Zwvaios, 
Zewpodorpns, ‘Hpddys, Oduupis, Geusioroyerhs. 
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unless we impute bad faith or levity to Proclus, his distinct statement must be 
accepted ; and when he says rod émixod xixdov Ta Troujpata diacwberar, we must 
believe that the Cycle existed in the fifth century, 

This argument blows up the edifice erected by the German critics during the 
last twenty years, I rest my conclusions on the evidence I have adduced, and 
consider myself excused from entering into the tortuous assertions of Herrn Bethe 
and y. Wilamowitz. 1 will however add some general observations on the 
subject. 

Why is it so lightly assumed as a self-evident proposition, that originals 
disappear? and that therefore the question is only which ‘manual’ Proclus 
copied, the xv«Aos of Dionysius Scytobrachion, the handbook of Theodorus the writer 
of the Tabula Iiaca, or the Mythology of Apollodorus? The major premiss at 
the back of the critics’ mind, is I presume that the abstract kills the original.’ 
The case occurs ; but you cannot infer to a given instance. The story of the Iliad 
and Odyssey is embalmed in Apollodorus, in the hypotheses, the Tabula J/iaca, in at 
least three paraphrases, Psellus, Moschopoulos, and Demosthenes Thrax, who 
was in Eustathius’ library. The Iliad and Odyssey are still with us. The story of 
Demeter from the Homeric Hymn is found in Apollodorus ; the Homeric Hymn 
was rifled to make an Orphic poem; the story of Hermes also is told in 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers, who quote many authorities ; further, 
after Pausanias, with the exception of a doubtful quotation in Stephanus, there is 
no mention of the Hymns. The night of time swallowed them: their death might 
have been inferred on better grounds than that of the Cycle. Why then, when the 
head of the Neoplatonic school in the fifth century says the Cycle existed, and 
gives the reason, do we treat him as a patent liar (Bethe’s word)? Dionysius of 
Mytilene’s prose "Apyovavtixd did not interfere with that of Apollonius, and 
Theopompus reduced Herodotus to two books withaut extinguishing the Father 
of History. Epitome and original often exist together: there is the case of Livy ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus de Compositione Verborum and the epitome thereof are 
printed side by side in the editions. I protest against the view which implies that 
ancient antiquarians were incapable of serious research, and which limits their diet 
to the husks of manuals, Such was not the procedure of Timaeus, who says he 
had spent incredible sums in collecting taouvyjpara (Polyb. xii. 28. 1) and that he 
settled for 50 years at Athens to be at the centre of the book world (¢d, xii. 25 d, 
and 27. 4), or of Diodorus, who celebrates the similar advantages of Rome (i. 4). 
Do we believe Photius? when the patriarch says dveyyioOncav, did he really 
read? Oh ponderous frivolity! Get you to Anchises’ nurse, search for the name 
Achilles bore among the virgins. 

The Cycle however is lost now. Why? Because the reasons which had kept 
it alive down to Proclus’ time ceased soon after. Stephanus does not quote it, 


1 Even the real, the Alexandrian Apollodorus did —machus, of un8t rd byoua wodAol mpérepov inlararro, 
not excerpt the Cycle (Bethe p, 602). Why? And did he seek to revive a textbook or a poet ? 
when centuries later Hadrian tried to revive Anti- 
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though as we noted above he has a large range of epic reading. Eustathius in the 
twelfth century, to judge from his commentary upon the Odyssey had hardly 
anything which we have not. A few glossaries and the like are all his titles which 
are not now in existence.| Now Eustathius quotes the Cycle three times: 1685. 37 
KaTa TOV TeTOLNKOTA THY KUKALKHY OnBaida (=Athen. 465 E), 1796. 38 0 TH 
Tnreyovetav ypayras Kupnvaios, 16.0 tovs vdatous tronoas KoAopwvios. For the 
last two quotations there is no other source. Do we then apply the same argument 
as in the case of Proclus, and bring the life of the Cycle down to the age of the 
Comneni? Clearly not: (1) on account of the palpable loss of ancient literature 
between the times of Stephanus and Eustathius; (2) because the first quotation 
occurs in one of Eustathius’ great sources Athenaeus, and Athenaeus who exists 
largely in an epitome may have originally contained the other two ;? (3) because 
Eustathius, unlike Proclus, makes no overt statement about the survival of the 
Cycle, but fourthly and principally owing to the closing of the schools by Justinian. 
As long as ancient philosophy, fed by ancient mythology, was taught, so long there 
was no reason for the extinction of ancient epos, and it survived. But when 
Neoplatonism gave place to official Christianity, Moses took the place of Orpheus, 
and our First Parents supplanted Ovpaves and I. The Cycle, having no merit 
but consecutiveness, quickly atrophied. 

If then Proclus’ credit on the main question is upheld, it would seem to follow 
that his wording in detail deserves attention ; for instance that v. 8 éx dvahopwv 
TOLNT@Y TULTANPOVpLEVvoS Means, as it purports, ‘composed of various poets, not of 
a prose abstract of the poems of various poets; and v. 10 when he says rov 
€mixov KUKXOU TA TroLnpata Stacwteras he does not mean a handbook containing 
the subjects of the Cycle is in existence, but the poems which form the Epic Cycle. 
The instances of the word «vos applied to literature may be found in Monro or 
Schwartz, and I will not repeat all of them here. From them it appears that 
xukXos was, as Aristotle knew, an ambiguous term: it applied (1) to literature 
which naturally covered a period or a long action (Ar. Post. An. 77 b 31 ta éry 
xucros ; Soph. El. 171 a9 4 Tod ‘Opnpou moines cyjpa 8a Tod xvedou, Athen. 
277E éyatpe 5é LodowdrAs te ering xver.o. Surely the Attic bee did not sip 
from a manual), (2) to a selection or arrangement of literature (Agathias in 
Suid. S.v. kat Tov xUKAOV TOV véwy eriypanpadTwY ov avTos auvnkev éx TOV Kata 
Katpov trotntav, (3) to a handbook. (Dionysius Milesius in Suid. s.v. xv«dov 
totopexov év Biro €.) There is no reason to confuse the uses, nor to make the 
last extinguish the first. The first, applied to the whole Tale of Troy (and more) 
in verse, was a grammarian’s term, descriptive of an already existing body of 
literature, which it was convenient so to classify. It does not imply an interference 


1 He quotes Aleman (1892. 45), Alcaeus (1902. §2),  edproxdpevos EdpimiBeros KoxAwy. 
Theopompus (1854. 18, 1863. 50), Callinus or Phile- 2 Similarly the grammarians Megalides (1594. 30) 
tas, the edition of Aristarchus (1885. 51), through and Philyllius, etc. (1571. 5), whom Eustathius cites 
third persons; Philoxenus (1570. 37) through the without authority, probably came from the scholia, 
scholia ; and, well for him, has the equivalent of more abundant in his day than they are now. 
owfer@a: about the Cyclops: 1850. 38 & pexp) vir 
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with or adaptation of the original poems any more than the ’Apyaia, Méon, and 
Néa xwpdia of the grammarians, or the Alexandrian II\eds. 

The discrepancies between Proclus’ abstract and the quotations of the Cycle 
on which the hypothesis of the existence of a manual called Kve«dos, after the 
disappearance of the Cycle, has been based, are examined in the next section. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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of scholia. Van Leeuwen, Ad Aristoph. Ran. 186. The words of Photius and Suidas 
(on dvov xdxas) suggest that “Oxvov zAoxat had been already suggested by Aristarchus. 

. van Herwerden, Ad Procopium (contd.). Notes on the 'Avéxdora and Haury’s text. Van 
Leeuwen, Ad Schol. Aristoph, Ran. 501. J. Viirtheim, ‘O Atrvaios rdvOapos. On 
the tetradrachms of the city of Aetna appeared the scarabaeus, and the Athenians scoffed at 
the person (? Hiero) gui foetido ateucho ad nummos noui imperit uti statuerat, J. W. Bierma, 
De Ennii fragmentis. Based on Vahlen.t Deals with arrangement of fragments and, 
mainly, the text: e.g. 67 postquam sistit se fluuius, go se radiis dedit apta Soras lux (cp. 339 
nox stellis apla), 100 nisi tu tam mi... das poenas (nisi almost=certe: cp. Ter. Andr. 663, 
Plaut. Stich. 269), 282 quae ferri puluis. v. L., Ad Arist. Ran. 1196 ds et ‘orparipyre, 
“as (happy as) if...’ Both és and xaf were abbreviated to ¢. 


35-4 1907. 

K. Kuiper, De Pirithoo fabula Euripidea. Defends against Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
the Euripidean authorship of the Pirithous, The Piraic inscription, the Schol. on Orest, 982, 
a gloss on which part of the schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 4.143 is founded, and Plutarch offer 
it external evidence : internally, the metre, diction, and thought of the fragment’s 
point Wi same way. La Neer pe aa iy Nee of E. on the cae oe easaing on mas 's 
nature its 597» 598, tl ragmm. 593, 594) are discu J. Hy 
Ad Nr. ated es ncnlaiar ted Delld anoueaptey for ovveyr. J. euh he 
Observ. de iure eet fet 97 De legitimo. 98 Quomodo satisdatio euitetur. 
Hiv. ae else itd.). son digi Tima, Cita J. J. H., Ad Hor. ep. 
A 5 n, De Commenti Donatiani ‘comp. et orig. 
(contd.). Auditions various magistri. Scholia where the sources are named or indicated 
by words like guidam, J. J.H., Ad Plutarchi de Trang. An. x. The words ray puruéy 
waféy are the remains iy a note on the next sentence, running something like 6 rod odpatos 
xécpos ote dmadAdrra tov duouiv radav. S. A. Naber, Additamenta ad Cobeti operum 

conspectum, Addenda to article in Vol. 34, p. 430. 


Rheinisches Museum. 62. 3. 1907. 

F. Solmsen, Vordorisches in Lakonien. Epigraphic evidence for shortening of xard 
before other letters than dentals in Laconia: this, like the change of « between vowels to 
an aspirate, probably a relic of the pre-Dorian language. P. Wessner, Der Terenskommentar 
des Eugraphius (contd.) 3. Relations between the a Mss. 4. Our Eugraphius MSS, represent 
a very small area—all seem traceable to Northern France, with Paris as the most southerly 
station. 5. Eugraphius, Terence MSS. text midway between Bembine and family 8. 
Summary: a the outcome of a commentary based on a Terence MS. which contained a 
combination of Eugraphian notes with those of the Commentum recens, 8 descendants of a 
single MS. of Eugraphius, which can be traced to N. France. G. Friedrich, Zu Martial. 
Emends ix. 47. 5, xi. 49. 3, Sp. 4- 35 Vii. 47- 5, % 5. 5, Vili. 30. 6; defends MSS. at xii. 52. 
g-10, the reading of PQuw at xi. 90. 3; explains i. 68, xiv. 189, Sp. 23 and iii. 20. 8. 
Ww. Cronert, Neue Lesungen des Didymospapyrus. ¥E. Diehl, Das Signum, Adds to Momm- 
sen’s list many names which he claims to be signa (eg. from ‘acclamations’ in epitaphs, 
greetings on goblets and rings). They denote membership of clubs of various kinds, taking 
their names from ¢.g. abstract ideas (Constantia, Concordia), gods and heroes, countries 
and places, etc. F, Riihl, Die Makrobier des Lukianos. Most of the statements as to 
the ages of famous personages due simply to calculations made by the author—for which 
purpose he uses a chronicle not quite the same as that of Eustathius, perhaps that of 
Thallos. E. Bethe, Die dorische Knabenliebe. Puerorum amorem apud Doricos quidem 
cum institutis eorum militaribus arte cohaerere : credi enim amatorem uirtutem suam in coitu 
alteri inspirare posse: cf. clomvjAas, etc. Miscellen: F. B., Coniectanea. J. M. Stahl, Zu 
Thukydides, ii. 52. 4, Shiney simply sepudtura: cp. Plat. Rep. 427); iti. 39. 6 wdvres 
means ‘all the democrats’ and the object of éréevro is ‘the oligarchs’: é ry wéAe. elvan 
‘enjoy full franchise.’ G. Cronert, Animaduersiones in Photii fragm, Berol._G. Mercati, 
L£ustathianum. The Laurentine Eustathius was sent to Rome by order of Clement VII 
sometime before May 16, 1536. See Rh. Mus, 62. 289 sgg. G. Némethy, Zur Ciris-Frage. 
The Ciris a forgery like the Culex: parallelisms to the pseudo-Tibulliana in both poems. 
P. Thielscher, Zu den Maniliushandschriften. A. Zimmermann, Zur Enstehung des Gentilna- 
mens des Dichters Plautus. Maccius an Oscan name, the Atellani originally performed 
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Latin (H. Blase), favourable of both. W. Altmann, Die rémischen Grabaltire der 
Kaiserseit (C. Watzinger). ‘A rich collection of material hitherto imperfectly known,’ V. 
Ussani, Za ione ¢ la critica del cos) detto Egesippo (C. Weyman), favourable. 

to July. P, Gardner, 4 Grammar of Greek Art ee Graef), very favourable. 
H. Schmidt, Jona. Zine Untersuchung sur vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte (C. Fries), 
favourable. Powell, Zrichthonius and the three daughters of Cecrops (H. Steuding). 
P. Foucart, Sénatus-Consulte de Thisbé (H. Gillischewski), favourable. O. Giithling, 
Erklirende Anmerkungen su Arrians Cynegeticus (E. Pollack), favourable. P. Werner, De 
ees urbis Romae aetate imperatorum (R. Pohl). ‘ Gives a short and clear collection of 


17 July. Thucydides erkl. von J. Classen. 6. Band (Book VI). 3. Aufl. von J. Steup 

P. Widmann). H. Francotte, Ze pain @ bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cites grecques 

‘H. Gillischewski), very favourable. E. K, Rand, A Harvard Manuscript of Ovid, 

ius and Tacitus (Ed. Wolff), P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren 
Besichungen su Judentum und Christentum (Soltau). ‘ Deserves a warm welcome.’ 

24 Jay. Bacchilide, Zpinici, ditirambi e frammenti, di A. Taccone (J. Sitzler), favour- 
able. Guil. Schroeter, De Simonidis Cet melici sermone quaestiones (L. Weber), favourable. 
J. Bick, Horaskritik seit 1880 (J. Hiussner), favourable. C. Hosius, De imttatione scrip- 
torum Romanorum imprimis Lucani (Helm), very favourable. Novum Testamentum Gracce 
et Latine, cur. E. Nestle and Novum Testamentum Latine, cur. E. Nestle (W. Soltau), 
more of both. X. Hiirth, De Gregorii Nasianzeni orationibus funebribus (J. Draseke), 

wourable. 

7A J. Engel, Ethnographisches sum Homerischen Kriegs- und Schiitslingsrecht 
(Chr, Harden), favourable on the Ate W. Bernhardt, De allitterationis apud Homerum 
usu (J. Sitzler), favourable. G, Kazarow, Zur Geschichte der sosialen Revolution in Sparta 
(Schneider), favourable. J. Sundwall, De institutis rei publicae Atheniensium post Aristotelis 
aetatem commutatis. 1. (Schneider), very favourable. _Ciceronis orationes pro Sex. Roscio, 
de imperio Pompei, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro Caelio, rec. A. C. Clark 
{J. Tolkiehn), favourable. J. J. Hartman, Anmalecta Tacitea (Ed. Wolff), favourable on the 
whole. Reprinted from Mnemosyne. Fr. v. Duhn, Pompeji, eine hellenistische Stadt in 
Ttalien (. Belling), rather unfavourable, Aélanges H. d’ Arbois de Jubainville (A. Holder). 
A elena of dissertations on Celtic literature and history in honour of the veteran Celtic 

lologist. 
% 14 Aug. Guil. Deecke, De Hectoris et Aiacis certamine singulari (Chr, Harder), rather 
unfavourable, V, Costanzi, Sagyio di Storia Tessalica. 1. (Schneider), favourable. O, 
Kern, De epigrammate Larisaco commentariolus (H. Steuding). A. Rahm, Uder den susam- 
menhang zwischen Chorliedern und Handlung in den erhaltenen Dramen des Sophokles (und 
Euripides) (H. Draheim), favourable on the whole. G, Bohnenblust, Beifrdge zum Topos 

guAias (A. Bonhoffer), very favourable. P. Linde, De Zpicuri vocabulis ab optima 
Althide alienis (Helbing), favourable. C. O. Thulin, Die etruskische Dissiplin, I. Die 
Blitslehre. 11. Die Haruspicin (H. Steuding), very favourable. C. O. Thulin, Séalische 
sakrale Poesie und Prosa (H. G.), very favourable. E, Rosenberg, Ze Horas und Cicero 
(K. Loeschhorn), favourable. Clemens Alexandrinus, herausg. von O. Stahlin. 1. Protrep- 
ticus und Paedagogus. 11. Stromata I,-VI. (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

28 Aug. Fr. Cumont et E. Cumont, Studia Pontica. 1. Voyage d'exploration 
archéologique dans le Pont et la petite Arménie (P. Goessler), favourable. A. Malinin, Hat 
Déirpfeld die Enneakrunos-Epi bei Pausanias tatsichlich gelist oder auf welchem Wege 
kann diese gelist werden? (W. Dérpfeld), unfavourable. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder 
in Griechenland. 11. Von Kynoskephalae bis Pharsalos (R. Oehler), very favourable. 
G. Kropatscheck, De amuletorum apud antiguos usu capita duo (L. Denbuer), ‘A useful 
piece of work.’ R. Sabbadini, 7 codici Milanesi del De Officits di Cicerone. Senecas 
Apokolokyntosis, herausg. von A. Marx (W. Gemoll). ‘Though intended for schools is 
useless for them, being without a commentary.’ Zacifa opera, rec. J. Miiller. Ed. maior, 
vol. II. Historias et opera minora continens. Ed. altera (E, Wolff). Spruchwirterbuch, 
herausg. von Fr. v. Lipperheide. Lief. 21, 22 (Fr. H.), favourable. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Part 2. 1907. 


. C.R. Morey: The arming of an Ephebe on a Princeton vase. (Two plates and cut.) 
Publishes an early B. F. amphora shewing the official arming of an ephebos in the sixth 
century ; most monuments with this subject are of later date. [There does not appear to 
be much in the scene depicted to differentiate it from ordinary arming. | 
2. Alice Walton: An unpublished Amphora and an eye-Cylix signed by Amasis in the 
Boston Museum. (Two plates ; two cuts.) 

Publishes an amphora from the Bourguignon collection, shewing Amasis at his best ; the 
subjects are the rape of the Delphic tripod and Thetis bringing the armour to Achilles. 
Also a fragment of a kylix, the only one known by this artist. 

3. W. H. Goodyear: The discovery by Prof. G. Giovannoni of curves in plan concave to 
the exterior in the facade of the temple at Cori. (Nine plates.) 

Discusses curvilinear refinements in the architecture of this temple, shewing that they 
contravene the received view of optical corrections by means of convex curves, and con- 
sequently disprove Penrose’s theories. The use of concave curves in more recent buildings, 
such as Pisa Cathedral, is also discussed. 

4. A. W. van Buren: An inscription of the charioteer Menander. (Cut.) 
An inscription supposed to be a memorial tablet of Menander’s successes in A.D. 15. 
5. P. Baur: Pre-Roman antiquities of Spain. (14 cuts.) 
Summary of recent discoveries, describing objects in British Museum and Louvre, 
including pottery,of quasi-‘ Aegean ’ character. 
6. C. D. Curtis : Coins from Asia Minor. (Plate.) 
An account of coins collected in 1904 from Cilicia, etc. 
7. Archaeological Discussions, July—-Dec. 1906, ed. J. M. Paton. 
8. Bibliography of archaeological books, 1906, ed. J. M. Paton. 


Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. xxii. Heft 1. 1907. 


. J. Six: Nealkes. (One cut.) 
Discusses Nealkes as a miniature-painter compared with Protogenes as a master of 
large style. 
_F. Studniczka : More on the shrines on the Kitharodos-reliefs. (Cut.) 
Supplementary note to paper in vol. xxi, correcting statements about the temple at 
Delphi. 
3. E. Petersen : Parthenon and Opisthodomos. 

Disputes some points in Michaelis’ explanation of the latter term (Jahrbuch, xvi. p. 24) 

and discusses the use of the term in literature and inscriptions. 
4. E. Maass: The contest over Temesa. 

Discusses what is known of the temple of Hera Lakinia, the springs of Leuka, the 
painting described by Pausanias (vi. 6. 11) of the story of Euthymos, and the poem of 
Callimachus on his conversion into a hero, pointing out what light they throw on the con- 
test between Euthymos and Alybas over Temesa. 

A nseiger. 


= 


om 
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tn Excavations in Numantia. A. Schulten. (13 cuts.) 

(2) Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, December meeting. (Five cuts.) 
(3) Notices. 

(4) Bibliography. 


NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 2. 1907. 


Sir H. Howorth. “Some Notes on Coins attributed to Parthia. Compare Céassical 
Quarterly, vol. i, p. 95.—F. Haverfield and G. Macdonald. Greek Coins at Exeter. The 
writers examine the composition of the various hoards of Greek coins alleged to have been 
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s ins provi vestigation, 

: in such a case are the ‘numerous Greek coins’ of Verulam, the ‘ Carthaginian’ 
coins of Bath, and a Worcester hoard of Greek coins which was ‘ purposely buried by an 
arches lady..—P. H. Webb. The Coinage of Carausius. The second part of the 
monograp! in in the previous number of the Wumismatic Chronicle: it consists of 
descriptions, 493 in number, arranged in tabular form under the mints of London and 
Colchester.—Sir John Evans has a note (pp. 272 f.) on some silver coins of Carausius with 
the inscription RENOVAT. ROMAN. which he suggests may mean ‘ Renovatio Romanorum 
Numorum,’ such pieces being, possibly, called Romani. His remark that ‘in early mediaeval 
times there was a gold coin called the ‘ Romanatus” or “ Romaninus”’ hardly, however, 
supports or illustrates his contention, because the coin in question—a gold ‘bezant ’—was 
not named from ‘ Rome,’ but from one of the Byzantine Emperors who bore the name 
‘Romanus.’ So, ‘ Michalati’ were called after an Emperor Michael and ‘ Manulati’ from 
an Emperor Manuel. There is a bare possibility, it is further suggested, that the puzzling 
exergual mark R S R ‘might be interpreted ROMANUS SIGNATUS RUTUPIAE.’ 


Journal international d’archéologie numismatique. Vol. ix. Part 4. 1906. 


‘The whole of this part is taken up by Svoronos’s descriptive account, with four plates, 
of the numismatic acquisitions of the National Museum of Athens during the year 1905-6. 
Excavations at Delos have especially enriched the collection, notably in the Athenian series 
and in the Roman Republic coins of the time of M. Antonius. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 2. 1907. 


F, Gnecchi. Descriptions of Imperial coins—G. Dattari. Muova teoria sulle monete 
Romane @orichalcum e dei sistemi monetari di Augusto e di Nerone. The conclusions arrived 
at are:—the relation between copper and orichalcum was as 48 to 64 and not 7 to 12. 
Coins of orichalcum have a higher value than those of copper. The systems of Augustus 
and Nero are not semi-uncial. The coins of bronze which at present are classified as ‘semis’ 
and ‘quadrans’ belong to three divisions called ‘libella,’ ‘sembella,’ and ‘teruncius.’ 
T =the uncia ; jj, the sextans.—L. Correra. ipostiglio di denari republicani di Roma. 


Revue numismatique. Part 2. 1907. 


G. Seure. Nouvelles monnaies de Kabylé de Thrace—Froehner. Les monnaies coloni- 
ales de Corinthe. On coins bearing the names of Duumviri. If the size of the flan permits, 
the two magistrates (till the reign of Claudius) both place their names on the coin, but two 
varieties of the coin are struck, on which the order of the two names is varied ; thus, on one 
variety the magistrate A stands first, and B second ; on the other variety B has the first place 
and A the second. Where there is not room for both names on the same coin, two varieties 
are struck, one signed by A alone, the other signed by B alone.—E. Gohl. Usine monétaire 
et fonderie celtique a Ssalacska (Hongrie). The find includes some Celtic coins and dies used 
for making such coins (Plates III-VI),—Review, from the numismatic side, of V. Chapot’s 
«La Province romaine proconsulaire d’Asie,’ by Dieudonné. 

Warwick WrortH, 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL 1908. 


THE EPIC CYCLE. 


(Continued from page 74.) 


III. 


I WILL next briefly enumerate the evidence for the separate poems, beginning 
with the Trojan series. 

Cypria—In eleven books. The authorship was reserved by Proclus for 
discussion at the end of the Cycle:* actually in Photius’ version p. 4 wv. 14 5g. 
he mentions as candidates Stasinus of Cyprus and Hegesinus of Salamis, and that 
Homer gave the poems as a dowry with his daughter to Stasinus. Athenaeus 
682 D also gives as alternative authors Hegesias [sic] and Stasinus ; and quotes 
Demodamas in his work on Halicarnassus (7.4.G. ii. 44) as making a statement 
on the subject ; unfortunately the passage is defective and the bearing therefore 
uncertain.2 Neither Stasinus nor Hegesias has notices in Suidas. The story 
that the poems were the dowry of Homer’s daughter goes back to Pindar ap. 
Aelian. ix. 15 (fr. 265) but without the bridegroom’s name. The Homeric 
authorship was combated by Herodotus of Halicarnassus in a well-known passage 
on internal grounds: ii. 117 xara ravra de Ta érea xai Téde TO xwpiov [Z 289-291] 
ouK icra aAAa padriota dydoi Gre ovx “Omjpou ta Kumpta érea ett GAN GAXov 
Twos’ ev wev yap Toict Kurpiows eipyrat ws Tprraios ex Laraprns 'ANékavdpos azixeto 
es To “IAtov Geywy “Enevny, evace re mvevpart xpnoduevos cat Oadaccy Aeiy’ ev de TArade 
A€yet ws ewAaCeTo Gywy avryv. Proclus however makes the Cypria agree with the 
Iliad: yxemmmva de avrois épiotnow “Hpa, xai wrpocevexGeis Xidan 6 ‘Arekavdpos 


1 Ante, p. 67. The Cypria owe their position in 79 wept “ANxapyaccod Kéwxpa ‘ANxapvaccéws 3° abra 
Suidas’ list of the minor Homeric works to this cir- elval gnot rofyara. D.’s point was that the Cypria | 


cumstance (Suid. in"Ounpos:. . . ‘EwxcPaddyua, Kixdos, were not Cyprian but the work of a native of Hali- 
“Tyvo, Kéwpia). carnassus. The name of his candidate has fallen out. 
2 Anuodduas yap 6 ‘AXxapyacceds 4) Midhovos é»y He can hardly have run Panyasis. 
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aipei tiv wow. I admit I do not know what the explanation of this discrepancy 
is: there is no evidence. The critics however are more confident, and lay the 
blame on Proclus, who followed a xvxQos, or followed Apollodorus who gives the 
same account (Zp/t. 3. 4). After my general proof that Proclus epitomised the 
poems themselves, the argument does not disturb me, but I may point out, with 
Wagner (p. 255) that Apollodorus is not an epitome of the Cycle but a general 
history of the heroic period, derived from all sources, including the Cycle, 
Stesichorus, and Tragedy (he quotes the Cycle once in this part of his work 5. 
14 6 thy pay ypayyas "Tidda). Naturally, he as a rule follows Homer, We 
know nothing about the contents of any «’xAos (handbook). I therefore conclude 
that the Cypria of Proclus’ day differed in this passage from the Cypria of 
Herodotus, How did the difference arise? Not I think as Monro says (p. 344) 
owing to this passage of Herodotus: Herodotus argued in favour of non-Homeric 
authorship, and this became the usual opinion ; his tendency therefore would not 
be to harmonise the Cypria, I suggest there were, as in the Catalogue, and in 
the older papyri generally, substantial variants in the Cycle; and that one of 
these (which need not have run to more than a line or two) occurred in this 
passage. The natural influence of the Iliad and Odyssey led to the disappearance 
of the anti-Homeric version* Proclus' last sentence (katdAoyos tév Tois Tpwot 
cvppaxnrdvrwy) which states that the Cypria gave, immediately after the death of 
Palamedes and as the last subject in the poem, a Trojan catalogue, has suggested 
a similar objection. Apollodorus (ef7¢. 3. 34) gives a catalogue of Trojan allies 
who arrived in the ninth year, and the list is the same as that in B. Hence it is 
argued Proclus took his statement not from the Cyfria but from a manual or from 
Apollodorus (Bethe, p. 611). The answer is obvious, that Apollodorus constructs 
a consecutive story: and what is decisive, he transports the ordinary Greek 
catalogue to Aulis (¢f. 3, 11); but strange to say Proclus who ex hypothesi had 
Apollodorus open before him, does not ascribe a Greek catalogue to the CGypria 
(so Wagner, p. 252). The poet's reason, if we may conjecture (with Monro, 
Pp. 351), was to supplement the meagre Trojan catalogue of Homer in the light 
of better knowledge of Asia and the wish of dynasts (Gyges?) to have fought 
against Agamemnon. 

Aethiopis—tIn five books, by Arctinus of Miletus. Arctinus has a 
circumstantial notice in Suidas; “Apkrivos, TjAew tod Navrew droydvou, 
Masjouos, éxorords, waOyrhs “Owjpou, ds Eyer 6 KraCouevios ’Apréuwv ev rp wept 
“Owjpov, —-yeyoving xara thy 6 'OAvumada pera TeTpaxdoia éry Tov Tpoxav, 
(FAG. iv. 314.) Artemon wrote dpor KAafoueviov: he may be supposed to 
have given annalistic, not critical dates, and this sort of evidence is the best which 
we enjoy." Ol. 7=744; plus 400 years=1144. The reference to the Tpwxa 


1 £.g.B557,8, 563, $68, 609, 783, 798, 848, 855,866. *Z,g. the Parian marble: Hippostratus who dates 

Bethe also (pp. 613, 614) ascribes the change to Cynaethus (A H.G. iv. 432): the unfortunately 
the working of Homer, but will have it that the mutilated testimony of Demodamas, p. 17 n. 
Poems affected the abstract, not the actual Cypria. 
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Lesches is our authority for an important literary anecdote, Plut. Conv. sept. 
sap. 153 F=c, 10 dxovouev yap drt kal pos Tas "Augidauavros Tapas cig Xadxida 
trav Tore copay of Soxiuararo Tomrat cw rOov Fv 6’ 6’ Apugidauas avyp 7roAcutKds, 
kai TOMAG Tpaypnata Tapacxww 'Eperpiedow &v raise wept Andavrou paxas execev, 
érel 68 Ta waperkevacpéva Tois Touprais ery XareTWv Kal dicxoov éxole Thy Kplow 
bia Td epdmudAov, | Te dd€a THv aywnarior, ‘Owjpov Kai 'Hoddov, rod aroplay 
ner’ aidods Tots Kplvouct rapeixer, érparovro pos ToLadTas Epwryces, Kai tpovBaN’ 
6 per, cos gyor Aéoxns 

hodod mot éwere Keiva Ta wfr’ eyévovro répode 
pir’ érrat weromioBev, 
amexpivaro 8 “Hoiodos éx tot mapatuxsvros 
GAN’ Grav augi Ards TéuBo xavaxijrodes trro 
appara cuvrpivwow émeiyouevor wept vixns. 
kat dia Tobro éyerat wddrra Oavnacbels toi Tpirodos Tuxeiv. 


It is clearly improper to invent a second Lesches, datos dxuctos, to be the 
source of this story (as Géttling and Welcker do), The whole tale must come 
from the Mupa "Tas; but as I have observed CQ. 1907, 141 the absence of 
context leaves us completely in the dark about the meaning to be attached to it. 
At first sight Lesches seems to be referring to his Master as the writer of the 
Theogony refers to Hesiod by name. Or in the more confidential manner of 
the Hesiodic school (Off. 633, 650 sg. fr. 265), so Lesches when he says Homer 
may have meant himself—covertly, as Cynaethus in 4. Afol/. 166 sg. describes 
his personal appearance and residence. In that case the Lelantine war would 
have taken place about the time of Lesches, the rival of Arctinus who flourished 
ol. 7. It seems strange however that Lesches should chronicle his own defeat. 

Iliu Persis—In two books, by Arctinus. The most serious attack that has 
been made upon Proclus’ reliability arises out of his analysis of these two epics, 
the Mixpa Duds by Lesches in four books, and the ‘IM/ov wépous in two, Aristotle 
in a well-known passage (Poetics 23 ad fin.) says out of the mmxpa ’Ikids more 
than eight tragedies could be made: sc. drAwv xpiow, Biroxrijrys, NeorrdAeuos, 
Eiptrvdos, wrwxeta, Adkawat, "INiov xépats, ardrhous, Livwr, Tppddes. Now of 
these ten subjects the first six, down to Adxawar, fall within the aupa "IAcds as 
analysed by Proclus; but the last four (which are arranged out of sequence) 
occur in the next poem, the "IA/ou répaxs, which is exhausted by them, Therefore 
where Proclus makes two poems, Aristotle makes one, though the subject-matter 
enumerated in either author is the same. The critics have had a fine field here, 
and have raged at both ends, The Aristotelian passages dealing with Homer 
are not genuine ; and Proclis—either his handbooks were grossly in error, or the 
poems themselves had been re-arranged to make a ‘Cycle.’ My view, which will 
be called naif and unripe (the epithets Schwartz showers on Wagner) is of 
childish simplicity: seeing that the Mupa ‘Dias was of four books, and the ’I\iou 
srépais of two, and these two little poems are consecutive and the division between 
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Telegonia.—In two books, by Eugammon of Cyrene. Eugammon is unknown, 
but the foundation of Cyrene (640-31 B.C.) supplies a serminus a quo for his date, 
Clement of Alexandria in his usual manner (strom. vi. p. 266) states that 
Eugammon borrowed the part of his poems about Thesprotia from Musaeus. We 
may infer that Musaeus resembled Eugammon as Orpheus resembles Homer. 

_ The poems about which we have no information from Proclus are the 7itano- 
machia: to which Athenaeus 22 C, 277 D assigns as author Eumelus or Arctinus, 
schol, Ap, Rhod. i. 1165 Eumelus; the Oedipodea, which the Tabula Borgiaca 
(CI.G. 6129) gives to Cinaethon, who as we have seen is a rival of Lesches for 
the /lias Parva; the Amphiarai exelasis and the Occhaliae Halosis. Two more 
important poems leave the Ilian series and deal with the other great heroic theme, 
the house of Cadmus. Our information about both of them comes from the 
Certamen, a document which announces itself as of the Hadrianic age (v. 29) but 
may contain earlier elements. V. 243 (Rzach) 6 82 “Ounpos dxotuxév ris vixns 
Be Chalets] meptepxouevos Edeye Ta Toujpara, Tpwrov mev tiv OnBaida, en Kis 
" 

bce dpryos dede Bea rodvdh{iov EvOev dvaxres* 
dra "Exvydvous, én C &y 4 apxh 

viv ad! orAorépwv avdpiv apxeueba Moira 

pact yap ties cat raira “Owjpov eva. Like the other poems they were 
originally included in the Homeric corpus ; Callinus (af. Paws. ix. 9. 5) with other 
good judges said Homer was the author of the Zedais, and Pausanias, if we may 
quote this discredited witness, esteemed the poem next to the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Herodotus iv. 32 questioned the Homeric authorship of the Epigoni. The two 
together induced in Dionysius the Cyclographer (in Proclus' Life of Hesiod, vv. 76, 
77 West.) the curious opinion that Homer lived during the Theban and Trojan 
wars. Proclus’ judgment was better than that of his source. 

The scientific quotation of these two works, name, size, and first line is based 
on the classification used by Callimachus in his [ivaxes, and shows that the author 
of the Certamen had access to archives. Cf. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 164: 
eg. Athen. 244A Tod Xapepavros cal cvyypauua avaypapea KadQipaxos év ro 
Tov ravrodaray mivaxt, ypadwr otros deirva boot &ypayvav' Xaipepav KupyBion. 
lO’ Ekiis Thy Gpyiy breOnnev éexetdy wor roArAKIS Exéoreidas, Xrlywv Toe: 16, 585 B 
Gnathaena’s vouos curorrixds is catalogued, We are not told of how many books 
the Zhebais and the Epigoni consisted ; 12 books would give an average of 5834 
lines ;! 10 at 700 each is evidently too high. The Cypria consisted of 11, but 
Proclus does not concern himself with stichometry.? 


} More than that of the Odyssey (5o4y'g), less than the minor poems are given on the Tabula Borgiaca 
that of the iad (653%). (Kaibel p. 4)- 
2Fragmentary stichometrical details of some of 
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2. The circumstances of their publication, a much more interesting question, 
escape us: particularly we should like to know in what their anonymity consisted. 
Down to about 500 B.C. there is no sign of questioning their Homeric authorship. 
It is also plain that they never named themselves—else there would have been no 
doubt in later times who wrote, eg. the Mapa "Duds. Moreover anonymity is the 
mark, wherever we can follow, of Homer and the Homeric school. The Hymns are 
anonymous, only in one does the author describe himself—by residence and appear- 
ance, he lives in Chios and is blind—, and has had his reward in the identification 
which we owe to Hippostratus. How was this professional convention observed in 
the case of the Cycle? Possibly the facts were known at the places where the 
poets lived, but Homer's name appeared on the books and was proclaimed at the 
recitations. Hence Artemon of Clazomenae might gather Milesian tradition, and 
the Lesbian Phanias support Lesches of Pyrrha. The Hesiodic school was less 
reticent. 

3. The important question of date. Arctinus is assigned to ol. 7 (744), and 
Lesches contested with him: a statement made probable by the division of the 
Aethiopis, Parva Ilias, and Iliu persis between them, About the other poems there 
is no information, except that the Zé/egonia is brought towards the end of the 
seventh century by the Cyrenean origin of Eugammon. Between these dates, 
roughly speaking 750-600 B.C,, it is not unreasonable to place the whole of the 
Cycle; and it is perhaps natural that the oldest date should belong to the direct 
continuation of the Iliad. Other rhapsodes and epic poets belong to the same 
period: namely Cynaethus, author of the hymn to Apollo, who was ‘the first to 
thapsodise at Syracuse,’ ze. soon after 733 B.C.; Magnes, favourite of Gyges, king 
of Lydia (his dates, according to Herodotus are 716-678), who wrote a poem on 
the war between the Lydians and the Amazons (Nic. Damasc. fr. 62), and Aristeas 
the mage-poet of Proconnesus, whose second disappearance Herodotus (iv. 15) 
calculates at 670 B.C These three dates support the period 750-600 for the 
Cycle: and such a period agrees with the anachronisms which have been dis- 
covered in the fragments (for which see Nitzsch or Monro). 

The question of course follows, if the Tale of Thebes and the leavings of the 
Tale of Troy were put into literary form from the middle of the eighth century 
onwards, how long before did the poet live who chose for himself one episode of 
the siege of Troy and the nostos of one hero? 


T. W. ALLEN. 


1The Suidean aera, ol. »’ puts him a hundred years This poem was on the same scale as those of Arctinus 
later, but there is a variant ¢yS6y for the numeral. and Lesches, f:8Na +7’ (Suid.). 
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this inscription (cf. Smilda, Suet. C/aud., ad Lc.). Nevertheless, these suggestions 
of Mommsen have been adopted without question, and have been made the basis 
for wider assumptions regarding Claudius’ early position. 

So, for instance, Gaheis, in Pauly- Wissowa, iii. 2781, says: ‘ Als kaiserlicher 
Prinz ist Claudius immer angesehen worden,’ citing as evidence the following: 
CLL. v. 6416 (the Pavian inscription), vi. 4338, 4340, 4345; Tac. Ann. i. 54, and 
iii, 18. Now were it not for v. 6416 certainly the other references would give little 
basis for his statement. The other three inscriptions that he cites are from the 
tombs of the Drusan familia. The cemetery in which they occur is in no sense 
one of the Julian household, though it includes some names (¢g. Germanicus) of 
Drusans who had been adopted into the Julian line. 

As for Tacitus Amn, iii. 18, the evidence is made by Tacitus to indicate the 
opposite of what Gaheis infers. Messalinus proposed to thank Tiberius, Augusta, 
Antonia, Agrippina, and Drusus, 0b uindictam Germanict. Another senator then 
asked why he omitted the name of Claudius, Germanicus’ own brother, at which 
the motion was amended so as to include him also, The inclusion does not make 
him a ‘kaiserlicher Prinz, for Agrippina and Antonia are also in the list. It was 
simply a matter of close relationship to Germanicus. Certainly the previous 
exclusion of Claudius in these circumstances implied that he was utterly 
negligible, and so Tacitus interprets it, for the incident leads him to say: ‘mihi 
quanto plura recentium seu ueterum reuoluo, tanto magis ludibria rerum mortalium 
cunctis in negotiis obuersantur. Quippe fama spe ueneratione potius omnes destina- 
bantur imperio quam quem futurum principem fortuna in occulto tenebat. 

The only remaining reference of Gaheis is Tacitus Ann. i. 54, which relates 
that Tiberius includes Claudius among the four honorary sodales Augustales in 
the year 14 A.D., the other three being Tiberius, Drusus, and Germanicus, all of 
the imperial household. This act of Tiberius, however, after the death of Augustus, 
can in no way be interpreted as revealing what the attitude of Augustus towards 
Claudius had been some six or seven years before. Moreover, we are well 
informed that Tiberius throughout his whole reign proved that he never intended 
to give any but the emptiest of honours to Claudius, cf. Suet. C/aud. 5-6; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 46. The granting of this priesthood, therefore, had no significance. 

Thus there is not the slightest indication elsewhere that Claudius was at 
this time or for thirty years to come in any sense considered as ‘kaiserlicher 
Prinz, and I do not think that the Pavian inscription can be made the basis 
for the assumption. 


1 Because of the order of the priesthoods (auguri, 
sodali Aug., sodali Titio) found in C.4Z. v. 24, 0 
titalus of Claudius, it is usually affirmed that the 
Titian priesthood was conferred upon Claudius after 
the others. However, there is no good reason for 
assuming that the order is chronological. It is the 
regular order, as in C.Z.L. iti, 2974 and 2975. It 
seems very likely that Augustus in restoring the 
ancient Sabine worship would have made the mem- 
bers of the Claudian family (Tiberius, Drusus, 


Germanicus, and Claudius) its priests, since the anti- 
quarians were then busy tracing the Claudian line 
back to that tribe. If this is the case we can well 
understand why these very same men should have 
been made the first honorary priests of the Augustales : 
the latter worship was deliberately shaped after the 
former, or, perhaps we may go a step further and say 
that Augustus, in rehabilitating the worship connected 
with the name of the Sabine king, was simply giving 
a mild hint that the growing practice of erecting 
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after his accession to the throne the supposed cognomen Vero does not occur once, 
while that of Germanicus occurs in more than half. Accepting, therefore, the state- 
ment of Suetonius and the evidence of the other inscriptions, adding, too, the fact 
that the name Vero was continued in Germanicus’ line but not in the Claudian, it 
appears that the form of Claudius’ name in the Pavian is unusual, unless we 
attribute its assertion to something like thirty years later than the date of the rest 
of the arch. It seems likely then that Claudius assumed the additional cognomen 
of Nero during his brief term of empty honour as consul suffectus in 37, just as later 
when emperor he assumed the cognomen of Caesar without right or precedent; 
and that, always eager as he was for recognition by the imperial house, he seized 
the opportunity of brief power during his journey northward in 39 to gratify his 
vanity by adding his own statue to those of the Imperial family that had been 
recognised by Augustus in the year 7/8. 

By excluding Claudius’ name from the original inscription we then have a 
symmetrical group of nine with the emperor in the centre, flanked on the right by 
his successor, on the left by the empress—the very same order as used in the 
similar inscription of Apollonius (see below); then in the second remove to the 
right the adoptive living grandsons, Germanicus and Drusus, on the left the two 
adopted grandsons who had died, Gaius and Lucius; and finally at the ends the 
two great-grandsons by adoption, Nero and Drusus! Thus: 


Augustus 
4 6 
Tiberius Livia 
2 3 7 8 
Drasus Germanicus Lucius Gaius 
t 
Nero Germ. f. rem Oe bs 


The Greek inscription just mentioned was probably made some six years 
later than the Pavian. I give it as restored by Waddington (Jnscr. Gr. ad R. R. 
Pert. iii. No. 312): 

Tous Kotvois awripas] Kat idlovs Beois LeBacrors «at trois waidas avr[a]v 

['Aro\wnarav Avkiwy 6 dios] 
aly Kaicapy Vepulavng, TiBepiy Kaicaps, Oc ZeBaorp [Oe ‘lovvla Apotow, 

Aevxi Kaicapt] 

Here again Augustus’ name is in the centre, flanked by Tiberius’ on the right and 
Livia’s on the left. The next rank is held by Germanicus and Drusus. The dead 
sons of Julia (more than ten years after their burial) are still remembered, but yet 
no place for Claudius! 
TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr. 


1It seems impossible to decide whether the /i¢w/i Claudius’ statue at one end may account for the 
were inscribed upon the arch or upon the bases of the crowding of the statues that mislead the anonymous 
appropriate statues which probably stood on the arch. _‘Einsiedler into confusing the tifw/i as he did, reading 
Tf the second assumption is true, the later addition of _ the last four as one: cf. C.A.Z, vis ps xv. 


PLATO 7THEAETETVS 167¢ AND 209A. 


167 C nut yap Kai rovrous (Tous yewpyous) Tois gurois ayTi Tovnpay 
aigOijocewy, Stay Te avrav acbevy, xpnoras Kal vytewas aicOyoes Te Kal adnbeis 
ELLTFOLELY. 

It seems clear that (1) aAnOeis is unmeaning in relation to plants, and also 
hardly consistent with what precedes, for it implies the possibility of false 
perceptions or sensations: (2) aicOyoes re cai points to another substantive, for 
which reason aAnQeias has been suggested: (3) the word should be parallel to 
aic@yces in expressing some affection or state: (4) again like aicOyjoes, the thing 
should be in itself ‘neutral, admitting of both good and bad. -za@as, a Platonic 
word, satisfies these conditions, and might I think pass by error into aAnOéis. 
awa0os and wAOos certainly get interchanged sometimes. In Philebus 31 B and 41 C 
for instance one of the two best MSS has wd@os and the other wA7O0s. A and A 
being much alike, it would not be difficult for wa@as to become, say, wA7@as, 
and that might be corrected to aAnGeis. 


2090 A @ Tov aArwy dtadépets, TovTwY OVdEVOS HITOMNY. 


Not only is the grammar of @ ... rovrwy doubtful, but the singular @ is 
objectionable in itself, as there are clearly many points of difference, not one. 
Read therefore oy, standing by attraction for ols. Cf. 144A ov 6 wwrore 
evéervyov . . . ovdeva with Rep. 531 E, Gorg. 509 A, etc.: Aeschines 2. 117 zap’ 
oy pev BonQeis ove aroAnwe xapw: Xen. Mem. 2, 2, 5 peradidovca ths tpodis 
is Kat avrn tpeperar: perhaps Thuc. 1. 1. 2 ée Texpnypiwy Gv mor mirrevoat 
oupPaiver. H. RICHARDS. 


I take the opportunity of correcting an error on p. 11 of this volume... 
I there put a wrong interpretation on Prof. Cook Wilson’s conjecture of rov 
dde for twée in Timaeus 49 E. He meant dde to be understood in the sense of 


thus not here. I am sorry to have misrepresented him. 
H. R. 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPEECH-SCANSION 
AND NARRATIVE-SCANSION IN HOMERIC VERSE." 


IF in the various books of the //iad and Odyssey the speeches or personated 
lines are separated from the rest, the metrical phenomena will, when tabulated, 
be found to show a perceptible divergence from those of the narrative verse. 


The differences are worth some notice. 


They throw into sharp relief the subtle 


tules that control the narrative type; and, what is more important, they do to 
some extent suggest the principle, of which these rules are the necessary outcome. 
There is also involved another point of considerable interest ; for the contrast be- 
tween narrative- and speech-verse exactly coincides, it must be remembered, with 
a very remarkable difference in the use of the augment; and the more this coinci- 
dence is considered, the less easy it will be found to dismiss it as accidental. 


1In the following article, in order to avoid repeat- 
ing the definition of various metrical phenomena, it 
has often been necessary to replace the full description 
by @ technical term. It is hoped that in most cases 
the intention of the word will be readily recognisable ; 
but the reader who has not been especially concerned 
with scansional questions may sometimes find the 
subjoined list convenient. 

Dovetails,—By dovetailed length (or ‘a dovetail’) 
is meant any combination in which a final short vowel 
is scanned long before two or more initial consonants 
of the next word—ag: 7H pa xpbrepov, &0a, oraa’, 
804 orpetryeodax, etc. 

Overlength.—By overlength is intended the occur- 
rence of more consonants than are needed to give 
long scansion, Two principal kinds are to be 
noticed—(a) a long closed syllable followed by one or 
more initial consonants—e.g, Aavady raxyurdduv, 
“Berwp 5é, etc. and (4) a short closed syllable (or a 
diphthong, or a long vowel) followed by two or more 
initial consonants—e.g. rdv mpérepos, Kal oxnravly, 
ete. 

Shortening. —This signifies the occurrence of a 
final diphthong or long vowel scanned short before a 
following initial vowel. It is distinguished from 
*short-scansion,’ #.¢. combinations like #¢ exéwaprov, 
ete, 

Tomic and semi-tomic.—For statistical purposes 
the breaks between words standing in a verse have 
been divided into two kinds: (a) Zomic, i.e. any 
division that, if suitably placed, could be really 
functional (thus, the breaks in the 1st and 21st lines 
of Jad i. are all listed as ‘tomic’); and (4) Semi- 


tomic, i.e. any break before an enclitic or a backward- 
leaning word (yp, 8, of, etc.), or after a proclitic 
or a forward-leaning word (ral, the article, preps., 
etc.), thus the breaks in ofr’ dp re or in ds kat ye 
srep are all ‘semi-tomic.” 

Monotomic and ditomic.—A ‘monotomic’ 
rests wholly upon one important caesura : thus 

mpoppisor wixrovaw | émevybuevor rupds dpuii 
or woXNas 52 Spds dfahdas | woddas dé re meueds 
‘or Oévorr’ Au mpoudxous, | dardtovra orixas dvdpiv 
are as much counted ‘monotomic’ as would be the 
imaginable verse (e.g. fer’ Eyxot) warpokaceyrirowo 
Buwxaerxoolenxv. Ditomic are verses resting upon 
two principal breaks, such as 

BA 88 Bid mpoudxww | KexopuBuévos | aldore xaXxG. 

Werneckés Scansion.—By this term is meant 
positional length in spondaic diaeresis, ¢.. scansions 
like rotrov | wawbueror, or 4 vb rov adrov | Oupds, or 
ua 8 AXdos | ads eéodw. *Wernecke's Law’ 
prohibits this seansion in the gth foot: the principle 
can be roughly formulated thus—‘when the 4th 
spondee ends with a word, the 2nd long syllable of 
the spondee must not be made by position. For a 
discussion of the 4th foot, and for references to 
Gerhard and to Wernecke, see Dr. Leaf’s /itad, 
vol, ii. pp. 631 seg. 

In the following, the Homeric citations are taken 
from the Clarendon Press Edition (recensuit D. B. 
Monro, 1901); the special metrical tables have been 
corrected by the later edition of the //iad (recogno- 
verunt David B. Monro et Thomas W. Allen). 


line 
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elision.! The speeches form a startling contrast. Instances like E 414 rév dpirrov 
are metrically normal only if rov is really articular, This sense of 6 4 7rd is very 
rare in narrative,? so that it seems hard in these cases to ignore some difference, 
whether scansional or linguistic, in the common speech-use, Again, the relative, 
presumably because it is not forward-leaning, has no narrative instance in this 
position : in speeches it occurs nine or ten times, The pronoun ov is made to 
go closely with its verb in II 515: this is so natural that it makes the converse 
case (Z 55) the more noticeable. Y 181 drap ed xev &u’ is troublesome because 
of the following elision, E 285 (A 288) éuot dé uéy’ ebxos édwxas, where both 
elision and sense make for the wrong rhythm, is really an instance of the 4th 
trochaic proper. It has been placed among the approaches only in deference 
to the view that scansion can be legitimately ‘helped by taking the words’ in 
arbitrary groups. It is, as we shall see, precisely the need for such help that 
largely distinguishes speech-verse from narrative. To close the account of these 
minor 4th trochaics, it may be remarked that, for the Odyssey, there are in 
narrative seven instances, but in speeches twenty-one at least. 

If this treatment of the fourth foot were an isolated point of unlikeness, it 
might perhaps be put aside as accidental, or as due merely to a natural difference 
of vocabulary; but the puzzle is not quite so easy, for we shall see that, as 
compared with narrative, the speeches are lax in many particulars, and further 
that this laxity, so variously evidenced, can always be understood as the neglect 
of what was originally the characteristic and essential requirement of the verse. 
The points alluded to must now be shown by the help of statistics. As regards 
the metrical tables given for this purpose, it is to be noted that they refer only 
to ‘the /4ad without B?, etc.’ ze. to the eighteen and a half books remaining 
when B 484-end, 0, I, K, Y, and Q have been subtracted. Figures for the 
five and a half books, and for the Odyssey, are, when given at all, stated 
separately, 

First then for the questions of elision. In order to estimate this and other 
metrical phenomena, the breaks between words in the line have been divided 
into two kinds, ‘omic and semi-tomic. By ‘tomic’ is meant such an interval as 
could form a full caesura; eg. ujvw dede is reckoned as ‘Ist trochaic, tomic,’ 
and ’Axyaoio’ @\yea as ‘4th spondaic, tomic.’ By ‘ semi-tomic’ are intended such 
discontinuities as could not ordinarily have much functional importance, eg: the 
breaks before enclitics and other backward-leaning words, or after proclitics and 
other forward-leaning words; thus xjéero yap (A 56) is counted as ‘ 1st dactylic, 
semi-tomic, and kai merdmoGev (A 82) as ‘3rd hemimeral, semi-tomic.’ The 
reader can now see the plan of the following table: 

1 The extreme importance of the elision will be  caesura where clision is disliked. And many of the 
clear later, other occurrences are not reassuring ; ¢.g. A 11 might 
®Much rarer than is usually supposed. For in- well conceal od vexa Xpteny or something of the 


stance, it is suspicious that the famous 4 yépur is kind. 
nearly always preceded by elision, even in the strong 


NARRATIVE— 


Occurrence of break ... 


Elisions 


SPRECHES— 


Occurrence of break ... 


Elisions 


NARRATIVE— 


Occurrence of break ... 


Elisions 
Shortenings 


SPEECHES— 


Occurrence of break ... 


Elisions 
Shortenings 


NARRATIVE— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 
Shortenings 


SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 
Shortenings 


NARRATIVE— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 


SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break 
Elisions ... 


SCANSION IN HOMERIC VERSE 97 
ILIAD WITHOUT B? etc. 
Hemimerals. Elision, and Shortening. 
3rd Hem. ; 5th Hem. ; jth Hem. ; oth Hem. 
Tomic Semi- Tomic Sem Tomic Semi- Tomic tiinic 
2798 =: 1124 2852 467 2673 463 1320558 
Sil 185 129 246 21 211 108 
2362 960 2065 469 1966 407 914 = 613 
272 61 97 166 14 182 109 
Trochaics. 
1st Troch. ; and Troch. ; 3rd Troch. sth Troch. . 
Tomic Semi Tomic Semi- Tomic Semi- Tomic Sem 
1493 475 794 225 3707-265 2703 
330 76 138 54 51 108 275 50 
137 34 28 10 112 g! 66 35 
1188 376 717 220 2959 3=—s_- 215 2218 
176 17 92 17 81 56 196 20 
136 13 5! 28 223 92 108 49 
Dactylics. Elision and Shortening. 
rst Dact. | and Dact. | 3rd Dact. | 4th Dact. | sth Dact. 
Tomic Se™ = Tomic 6M = Tomic Sel: Tomic Semi: Tomic Semi- 
1503 586 538 307 421 758 3230 1780 276 
450 I51 57 11 183 258 105 103. 79 
mz2 8 53 32 33 21 207 99 45 
1165 389 504 306 321 512 2523 1224 234 
212 63 50 9 98 134 65 49 23 
223.45 64 49 47 188 142 «(81 
Spondaics. 
1st Spond. | and Spond. | 4th Spond. | 
Tomic {omic Tomic omic Tomic omic 
921 395 248 145 441 205 
380 17 35 12 27 10 
816 422 318 264 305 237 
274 3 46 17 26 6 


The method of the foregoing table is to give first the total number of the 
breaks occurring in any given position and then the sum of the elisions found in 


those breaks. 


In this way the relative frequency of elision anywhere in the 


verse can be seen at a glance; and it will be noticed that there are four caesurae 
in which the scansion is disproportionately rare—the weak caesura, the penthe- 


mimeral, the bucolic, and the 4th spondaic. 


By far the most striking is the weak caesura. In the /éad without B* etc. 
the 3707 arrative tritotrochaic lines do not show more than fifty-one cases 
of elision or hardly one in seventy-two occurrences of the break. The nature 
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and distribution! of the instances are hardly less remarkable than their rarity. 
At least sixteen can be removed by slight changes; and if hiatus in this place 
is not thought inadmissible, the number removed can be raised to twenty-eight. 
There seems to be no really sure example in II or in A (A 484, read dovpi?); 
and half of the reliable instances are massed in NEO. 

In the speeches, on the other hand, such elision is everywhere more common : 
the 2959 weak caesurae show at least eighty-one instances, or rather more than 
one in thirty-seven occurrences of the break. The contrast is emphasised by 
the fact that hardly twenty-five of the eighty-one elisions could be removed 
by changes similar to those suggested in the case of narrative. It must be 
observed that to mention possibilities of altering the text does not necessarily 
imply a naughty craving for spirited wholesale emendation. There is no 
need to remove the elisions. It is the fact that they can, or cannot, easily 
be removed, that is the point of interest; for it shows not only that elision is 
rarer in narr., but that even where it occurs, it is more often within sight of 
the traditional non-elided scansion, than it is in the speeches, 

This difference between narr. and speeches can be traced everywhere, as 
may be seen from the following figures :— 


Lines Weak caesurae _Ellisions (of these, removable) 
BY, 0, I, K, ¥, and Qnar, 1988 1046 14 5 
speeches ... 1964 18 22 2 
Odyssey narr, as 3868 2068 45 25 
speeches ... 6019 3604 115 32 
cov 2223 1202 33 9 


The facts of narrative-scansion, then, make it clear that third-trochaic 
elision was greatly disliked; indeed the appearance of what is often held to 
be the oldest work (some passages in A and II) suggests that the rule against 
its employment may once have been absolute. For such a rule there can 
presumably have been only this reason; at the weak caesura there was a dis- 
tinctly audible pause. If we suppose that originally the verses were not visualised 
it is natural to think that, in general, scansional pause was real, audible, not 
merely conventional ; it was, in fact, to be heard, not seen. This simple assump- 
tion makes intelligible both the possibility of hiatus and the difficulty of elision ; 
and, as we shall see, it explains many other peculiarities of the verse. 

Before, however, we pass to the other effects of scansional pause, the reader 
will no doubt wish to raise an objection. If elision was so awkward in the 
weak caesura, it can hardly, he will say, have been more suitable in the strong ; 
what was sauce for the goose should be sauce for the gander. This objection 


‘This point is so important that the narr. elisions 
must be enumerated 

Possibly removabl 71, 188, 501, 536, 609; 
T 4533 % 3135 H 271; A 309, 484, 495, 621 (cf 
P 745); M 101; N 15, 27; = 515; O 315; II 190, 
300, 317; P 112; T 279, 340; 69, 182, 490, 5955 
X77. 

Not removable :—A 2, 492? A 222; E 851, 863, 
899; H 65? N 8, 369, 417, 640; & 361? 458, 


486; O 120, 279, 676; P 210, 698; = sor? T 386; 
X 26, 94 

Not reckoned as elisions:— 

Genit. in -ov ; B 338; N 2113 P 611,697; = 575; 
T 384; also, perhaps, = 427. 

Plupf. in -c, -7: B38; 5 557; 1466; and cued, 
A 624. 

Not reckoned as tritotrochaic:—B 222; I’ 452, 
% 22; H 2; N 163; Il 390, 419 (cf. = 440). 
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a molossal ending is used in combining phrases, either when it gives true 
length, stringently demanded here, to a preceding long closed syllable (xparepijs 
opis), or when it enables open tribrachs, open antispasts, and other trouble- 
some forms, to be handsomely scanned (‘OAja wAjfirmov). Except in such 
cases, there is no sufficient motive; and originally, perhaps, the licence was 
used only so. Difficulties like xparepy tculyy are merely apparent; the phrase 
may be a secondary shift from -js doulvys or the declension may at first have 
gone amd xparepis voulvys, ev aivg dyioryts, etc., giving true scansion in each 
case. Elision before molossals is, in narr., only just beginning; in the tomic 
break, unless the 4th diaeresis has preceded, it is limited to re. The speeches 
are less exact.) 

The treatment of dovetailed scansions (eg. Sre re dpves) should now be 
compared, since their distribution is precisely converse to that of overlength. 
Dovetails are relatively very rare in the penthemimeral, as may be seen in the 
table, even if the figures given there do not overstate the actual occurrence. 
Really, of the 120 narr. instances found in the strong caesura no less than 
46 are doubtful*; the good examples are therefore hardly 1 in 38 breaks. 
In the narr. of B? etc. they may be 1 in 30 penthemimerals; and in the 
Od. 1 in 35. Hephthemimeral lines almost entirely reject this scansion in 
the principal pause. In the J/iad there seems to be no instance; in the 
Odyssey, only the speeches give a 274 and the doubtful £ 326, and (just con- 
ceivably) @ 175. 

So far, then, as concerns elision, overlength and dovetailed length, the 
phenomena are rational enough. A scansional pause, in proportion to its strength, 
refuses elision; where the pause is hemimeral, there overlength is common, and 
dovetailed length rare. Intelligibly so; for it is awkward to stop during elision, 
and it is uncomfortable to rest on an open short vowel when this represents 
(so far) half a foot. In fact, when the main caesura is hemimeral, the really 
desirable scansion is the one that clears all scores—viz. a long closed syllable. 
Desirable, that is, as far as such a point can be argued; and certainly desired, 
as a glance at the text will show. 

Even among ‘the voiceful topics of Greek metre’ there is no more fascinating 
subtlety than Wernecke's Law, which has often enough been a matter of dispute 
and despair—dispute as to its reality, and despair as to its explanation. And 
yet the law is simply quite real, and really quite simple. Let us look at the 
facts. In the // without B* etc. the narrative 1st spondaic is found, as a 
tomic break, 631 times, and shows 180 instances of positional scansion; of 
these, 140 are of the type rapodv | defrrepoio or évOa| ards. That is to say, 
divided positional scansion is, for the tomic break, 1 in 4} occurrences. Similarly, 
in the narr. 2nd spondaic such instances are 1 in 3} breaks. Contrast now 

*Narr,—T’ 26; A 414; P 282, Speeches—I'179; more are phrases like él re wdiolas xal, where again 
B 442; N 7333 % 233; 0 66. the caesura is in doubt; 12 are formed by 8¢ (read 


*Ten of them are combinations like éri xAiclas, 8” &p?), and 13 are made by ephelcystic endings. 
where the line may rest on the hephthem.; and 11 
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bucolics are greatly preferred ;' but where it does occur, its pause-function is 
unmistakable. This fact once admitted, Wernecke’s Law follows of itself. If 
the 4th spondaic is really a pronounced scansional rest, it gives rise to a 
situation unique in the verse: it is the only place where a metrical pause occurs 
after a long syllable standing in thesis. The consequence is obvious—divided 
positional length is nearly impossible. Thus, a phrase like dua 6’ GXos ads 
éxéaOw is clearly embarrassing. The pause should be after a spondee, but until 
Aads is added, the -os of GAXos is not a long syllable; it has not the ictus to 
help it. The completion of the length (by Aads) is deferred by the pause; 
and until that is done, @\Aos must sound like a 4th trochaic, It is intelligible, 
then, that divided position in the tomic 4th spondaic should have been felt 
as extremely awkward. A fortiori, the effect of a dovetail in this break must 
have been almost paralysing; reassuringly, it occurs in the two epics only twice, 
and then in speeches—Q 557, p 573, éwel me Tpa@rov eacas, érel ce TPAD’ ixérevca. 

It will at once be objected that such a view might conceivably help to explain 
the rarity of scansions like éavéy ratpds, but it entirely fails to correlate the infre- 
quency of instances such as uaxns &€ | azroveec Oat, or Edavvovr’ | dxéas or daaddv ré 
o¢’ | Frop or Kapnods ; re and the like; for in zayns é€ (final Wernecke) the length 
is completed before the pause, and so too in éAavvovr’ | or aradov ré o¢’ | (elided 
Wernecke), and in Kapyods : re (semi-tomic Wernecke) there is no pause at all. 

All this is true enough; and the scansions adduced are rare for very 
different reasons. Final Wernecke is just as uncommon in the other spondaics ; 
it is a question of vocabulary, and does not illustrate, or conflict with, any 
known metrical principle. In elided Wernecke, the positional length gives no 
difficulty; it is the elision in a scansional pause that is largely avoided. In 
semi-tomic Wernecke the positional length is as good as any other; the trouble- 
some thing is the occurrence of a semi-tomic break, where (unless the hephthem. 
has preceded) a full Scansional pause, if any, is expected by the ear. In the 
i, without B? etc., the 205 semi-tomic 4th spondaics (narr.) give only 17 instances 
that are not either elided (6\AUvras 7’) or preceded by the hephthem. (the regular 
case, as in vdOov | at : yujowov or cai ayr| és : dippov); that is to say, there 
are only 17 scansions of the pattern “Aya re or aigjw ire or Kapnods : te. 
Plainly then, there were not many chances for this type of semi-tomic Wernecke ; 
the other type (év o77Qeo1, civ Aaidami, etc.), is common in proportion as the 
opportunity for it is common, 

If the reader is satisfied on these points, he will probably be increasingly 
conscious of another difficulty. On your view, he will say, the third trochaic 
is the most marked of the metrical pauses. Now, shortened -a and -o are 
a normal scansion, in the weak caesura; and it is to be presumed therefore 
that, since they can stand in the pause so commonly, these two terminations 
were felt as short syllables, such a short, that is, as we see, not in rodrd, but 
in roordv. ” Well then, dor and dAXov will be metrically equivalent; and if 


1 Especially, of course, after the strong caesura. 
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dua 6 dAXov | Aaov is objectionable because of the pause, how is cai GAXot | 
Tpwes (H 386) to be explained as normal? 

This refutation would be perfectly conclusive, if lines like H 386 were really 
normal; but as a matter of fact it will be shown that this scansion, which we 
may call analogous Wernecke, is about as rare as Wernecke proper. It may 
be inferred from accentuation that both a- and -o: were originally felt as short 
syllables like -oy, etc. There is, however, in the earliest period of epic, already 
some difference between them. The diphthong -a is much the weaker, 2... 
much the nearer to an open short vowel. It could be elided, as reliable passages 
prove. Like ephelcystic endings, though not so rigorously, it is avoided in the 
tomic spondaics. Among the 3rd trochaic shortenings, it is far the commonest. 
In none of these points is -o: quite parallel. The instances of elision are very 
doubtful; and position in spondaic thesis is frequent as compared with -a, while 
conversely shortening in the weak caesura is less plentiful. Hence we may 
construct some such series of value as this, graded in ascending order from 
the open short syllable—vrice, ricev, ricat, Ticov, Tico? 

The dislike of -a: in the tomic spondaics is fairly demonstrable. In the 
f/, without B? etc, there is for narr. one instance in the Ist spondaic (H 468), 
and possibly another in the 2nd (E63 af); the 4th spondaic has only the 
very uncertain ®175 épvoca yxetpit waxeiy, where wraxeiy xetpi epvoca: would 
make everything good.?, The speeches give twelve examples in the Ist spondaic, 
two or perhaps four in the 2nd, and none in the 4th. The following table 
will show at a glance the difference between -a: and -o, and how both these 
‘short’ diphthongs contrast with -y (= -q), -ov (genit.), and -a. 


ILIAD WITHOUT B? etc. 
Analogous Wernecke. 


1st Spondaic ; and Spondaic ; 4th Spondaic 
NARRATIVE— Tomic rete Tomic —tomic Tomic emis 
Occurrence of break ... _ 631 685 214 179 426 220 
{= wes vee vee ves I 8 1? re) 1? re) 
wal vee wee aes vee 18 14 131 
Hot, ol ... vee ves wee 16 I II fe) fe) fe) 
other -ol wes wes wes 12 69 3 6 3 3 
-D= -Ge aes vee vee 25 14 4 2 13 re) 

-ov (genit.) .... wes bes 15 9 5 6 73 7 

-y vee wes ves ves 16 II 8 3 20 3 

SPEECHES— 

Occurrence of break ... ... 636 602 288 294 295 246 
“at wee ave wes ose 12 It 2 fe) re) 5 

{: ots oes oes aes 5 64 160 
por, To, ol eee ves 30 10 45 1 I oO 
other -ol ee ee nee 7 23 5 6 Ir I 
-7=@ .- eee wee ees 2 4 2 5 13 2 

-ov (genit.) ... ees wee 5 9 3 4 34 2 

y ves ves vee eee 14 13 4 2 5 oO 


1The opt. 3rd sing. was originally -o:r, and the This order would later have been changed, to 
accent of rico is here regarded as an irrelevant bring the apparent hiatus into the 3rd trochaic. 
petrifaction ; it is of course not intended that the fut. 
opt. is Homeric. 
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The table makes it plain that -a is disliked in any tomic spondaic, and is 
absolutely forbidden so to occur in the 4th foot. It is interesting that there 
should be no infinitives like yeveoOa or goBjou standing before the 4th spondaic 
pause, especially as there are several instances in the break when semi-tomic 
(speeches—Z 79, H 199, P 505, = 436); it must be remembered that, as pointed 
out in the case of Kapyods re, semi-tomic spondaics of this pattern are very 
rare, and consequently it is a noticeably high proportion that shows -a (add 
Ns). Even in Odyssean work, the tomic 4th spondaic hardly admits -a.— 
(narr.) néAawwat vies B* (ten times), Bapeta xetpes V 687, cat éAaia » 116; (speeches) 
ra 7 GAat vies O 558, xa eAaia A 590, kal GAAat daires v 182. The naturalness 
of the phrases wéAauwar ves and Bapeta xeipes is enough to convince us that only 
if they gave some marked scansional difficulty in this position would they have 
been reserved for such late composers as B* and WY 

The ending -o is not so carefully treated. In narrative indeed the principle 
is still clear. The two epics only give four examples in the tomic 4th spondaic 
—E 786, A 474, I 780, and ¢ 418; and these are a great deal more than balanced 
by the semi-tomics, 111, O 390, 707. Yet from many considerations it is 
probable that -o. was more and more coming to be felt rather as a long syllable. 
The change, like all changes, shows itself first, and most, in the speeches, where, 
for the two epics, we find twenty-nine instances of -o: in the great spondaic pause. 

It has now become clear enough that there are undeniable differences between 
narrative- and speech-scansion. It is plain too that the various laxities of the 
latter are all due to a single change; in the speeches there is a tendency to 
minimise the function of metrical pause. The verse is more conventional, it 
scans more by courtesy, or (if you like) it must be ‘helped, by taking the words’ 
apart or together: it is no longer so essential to secure or avoid in any given 
place a naturally audible break, Hence a greater tolerance of the 4th trochaic, 
a less rigorous treatment of the weak and strong caesurae, and a certain slurring 
of the 4th spondaic. The lessening reality of scansional pause is shown in very 
many ways: as a last example we may notice the isolated speech-lines like 
A 106, 179, T 205, 220, H 238, and others, and the class of cases which are 
concerned with the ephelcystic letter. In narrative, -y is massed in the 3rd and 
5th trochaics and the 4th dactylic, and (positionally) in the hemimerals; the 
letter is next to no consonant at all, and therefore the intervocalic use is 
avoided in the weak or negligible pauses, and the positional use im ¢hes? is entirely 
against principle. Owing to the greater frequency of verbal -ev, ephelcystic forms 
are rather more frequent in narrative; and consequently it is interesting that 
in the J/iad without B? etc. the really reliable instances both of intervocalic -v 
in the 2nd trochaic and 3rd dactylic (the weakest breaks) and of positional 
-v in thesi are quite disproportionately common in speeches.’ 


2nd troch,— 
Narr.—A 27 ; B122; M422; N61; 0322, 447; Speeches—A 83, 269, 356=507; B 27=64, 240, 
‘420. (Neglected, A 45; 1375; M200; 0459; 290; 1167; E404; 0474; 189; P 470; 


X 368; 2251.) X 108. (Neglected, g instances.) 
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makes the stylistic divergence less surprising. There would be no hard and 
fast tradition, as there was in narrative; no pre-existing conventions, no 
authoritative models. The speeches would enjoy a comparative freedom, both 
metrical and linguistic; and this in its turn would give fresh strength to the 
tendency—which in the Odyssey becomes dominant—to throw everything into 
mimetic form. 

One more point needs a short mention. Everything that has here been 
suggested about the hexameter, runs counter to the view that the verse has 
arisen from a primitive measure =|_—| _-_|_~=twice repeated. This theory 
has many difficulties and no proofs; indeed, it rests wholly on the assumption 
that the third trochaic was originally essential to the line. The supposed priority 
of the weak caesura has no better evidence than can be drawn from the 
following (a) the relative frequency of the tritotrochaic, (b) the occasional 
neglect of the digamma here, and (c) the short scansions before two initial 
consonants (4g. doipa Opacerawy). As regards the relative frequency, statistics 
for the oldest work give no definite result; in the narr. of A (all over) third- 
trochaic lines are not more than fifty-six per cent. in that of II (all over) they 
are only fifty per cent. In the speeches generally the proportion is higher, 
and rises highest in those of the Odyssey. It is not unlikely that the weak 
caesura was the easier to obtain ; we see at all events that in the Odyssey the 
high narrative percentage of penthemimerals is, where found at all, only secured 
at the price of very frequent elision® In all this there is nothing to suggest 
the primacy of the tritotrochaic. As against (b) which refers to lines like A 25 
and conversely P 333, we should notice that many such instances can be 
remedied by obvious changes; of the more stable examples (for the //, without 
B® etc.) a majority occur either in the speeches or in the introductory and 
resumptive formulae, In any case, adigammatism can furnish no safe argument 
as to the early constitution of the verse, Lastly, the shortenings like dotpa 
@pacetdwy cannot be made to prove anything here; they are relatively, Ze. in 
proportion to the occurrence of the break, more common in the 5th trochaic. 
Like avetovres, 'Adpodirn, ¢parc | avro, etc, the scansions are ‘forced,’ if the 
closed cretics (and analogues) are to be used at all. 

Statistics often seem both fantastic and repulsive; but if the reader on 
glancing through the figures previously given, has been struck by the perspicuity 
and coherence of the metrical facts, he will be interested to turn to the text 
and to see for himself how everywhere the principles suggested come steadily 
to light. Particularly in the well-known passages of A and of II, the older 
narrative verse and the original use of unaugmented tenses are both beautifully 
clear. The styles of either book are typical, and contrast boldly with speech- 


1For figures, see above: among the speeches, the makes it plausible that « was originally cast in the 
most notable exception is «, where the statistics of 3rd person. 
the augment and of the various scansional points The necessity of making the penthemimeral line 
come nearer to narrative than in the rest of the  difomic would no doubt restrict the free use of the 
dédoyo or in any other Odyssean specch. This strong caesura. 
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scansion; they show too, great differences, though of course not so marked, 
from Odyssean narrative, of which the finest example in the Jad is 2. The 
omwAo7otia shows very clearly some approaches towards the speech-verse—the 
less rigorous treatment of the 4th foot, the rising importance of the 3rd and 
sth trochaics, the decline of the 5th and 7th hemimerals, and the levelling of 
overlength.! The versification here is in fact, for narrative, pronouncedly of the 
later type; but in ease, grace, and speed, it has no equal, late or early. In 
epic verse this is the grand summit, d te gaiverat ofov aw adAwv. For spirit 
and style, its nearest relations are e and 1, and 6 351-584; but by its scansional 
technique the ozAo7owa makes them seem almost poor relations. All this, 
however, properly lies outside the sphere of the present inquiry; the books 
have been mentioned only because the reader by looking through them can 
shortly and easily verify the views here maintained. He will have the principles 
forced upon him—and he will be spared the statistics. 


J. A. J. DREWITT. 


1 All the statistics for Z 368~end (speeches of course omitted) are quite unparalleled. 


THE SECOND LEGIONARY CAMP IN PALESTINE. 


Was there a second legion in Palestine at all? Mommsen has raised a 
doubt. In his note on CJL. iii 6641 ‘M. Iunio Maximo Leg. Augg. Leg. 
X Fr. . . .’ he says ‘Quo tempore titulus positus est (about 200 A.D.) provinciam 
Palaestinam una sola legio obtinuerit necesse est X Fretensis; nam Augustorum 
vocabulum legatis legionis non solet addi nisi simul provinciae praesunt. Legio 
vi Ferrata quamquam a Dione (lv 23) in Iudaea collocatur, vide ne castra 
habuerit in Batanaea (quo ducunt milites eius duo Capitoliade oriundi, CLL. vi 
210 anni 208 et x 532) quae fuit sub legato Syriae Phoenices.’ On CJL. 
iii 6703 similarly he says ‘legatus legionis Augusti vocabulum raro adsumit.’ 
But the title ‘leg. Aug.’ does seem to be used with sufficient frequency of a 
simple ‘legatus legionis’ to invalidate Mommsen’s argument: eg. Dessau 1026 
‘leg. Aug. leg. xi C. p. f’; 1036, 1055, 1070, 1141 etc: and the soldiers of 
Capitolias might just as easily have served across the border in Palestine. 
Zangemeister, who first published the inscription of Iunius Maximus (Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palistina-Vereins x 1887, 49-53) took the same view as 
Mommsen, that he was the provincial legatus; but later (ib. xi 138) he 
admitted that in that case the words ‘pro praetore’ would have been added. 

Hence there does not seem to be sufficient reason for rejecting the strong 
evidence that the Legio v1 Ferrata did lie in Palestine. Mommsen himself refers 
to Dio’s direct statement, which is true at least of his own time, the early third 
century, Besides, there is the list of legions drawn up not later than Aurelius’ 
reign (C.L.L. vi 3492 = Dessau 2288), which proves that this legion was then in 
the same province as the x Fretensis; for, had it been in Syria, it must have 
appeared not after the Xvi Flavia, but before it, as is required by the numerical 
order which is followed for each province in the inscription. This point is 
overlooked by Mommsen when he says (lLc.) ‘In laterculo legionum . . . legio 
haec eodem iure tam ad Syriam coelen revocari potest quam ad Syriam 
Palaestinam’ (By ‘Syria coele’ he must mean the undivided province of Syria, 
Syria proper as distinguished from Syria Palaestina; not the northern half 
of Syria proper as organised by Septimius Severus). Again, there is CL. ix 
5362, which names a ‘tribunus militum leg, vi Ferr. in Syria Palaestina,’ The 
place-name Lejjun, and the evidence of Eusebius and Jerome, which will be 
referred to later, point in the same direction. Lastly, the Palestine diploma of 
139 AD. (CLL. iii p. 23287 No. 109) names 3 alae and 12 cohorts in garrison, 
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(Prosopographia N 148-9) and Apronianus’ service as xvir before he was tribunus 
affords a presumption that the date was not before the end of the first century 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht, Fr. trans. ii pp. 202-3 and notes). Professor Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, who shared in the discovery of these inscriptions, has very kindly given 
me his opinion, that to judge solely from the lettering they are not earlier than 
the end of the first century and not so late as the third; and that ‘historically 
there is every reason to follow the Prosopographia.’ 

If then the legion was so long quartered at Capareae—for the passage 
quoted from Tacitus refers to 19 A.D.—it is very strange that the place was of so 
little importance as to be ignored by all the authorities, so far as I can find, save 
one.' Moreover, the position, being comparatively close to Raphaneae, where the 
Legio 11 Gallica had its depét? would have been unsymmetrical, especially when 
Syria had only three legions in all: the main strength was rather on the frontier. 
But in fact, as we have seen, the legion was transferred to Palestine by Hadrian 
at latest ; so the Syrian Capareae can hardly be in question. 

But Caparcotni or Caparcotia (Kefr-Kut) in Palestine suits the requirements 
very closely, It is named by Ptolemy (v 15, 3) as one of four cities of Galilee, 
with Sepphoris, Bethsaida-Julias, and Tiberias; and it reappears in several later 
authorities. It was therefore a place of importance ; but since Ptolemy seems to 
be the first to mention it, its rise may have been due to the recent advent of the 
legion. Its name fits the spelling of the inscription (Caparc)3 It was sym- 
metrically placed with regard to the other legionary depét at Jerusalem, so as to 
control the northern half of the province. It was on the southern border of 
rebellious Galilee. To the south it commanded the easiest access to friendly 
Samaria as well as to Judaea, the way of many invaders in former days. The 
writer of the Book of Judith (iv 7) to which Professor G. A. Smith refers in this 
connexion (Historical Geography p. 355) ‘amply testifies to the strategical 
importance of this line of entrance into Samaria. He speaks of its various steps 
as “the anabaseis of the hill-country, for by them is the entrance into Judaea” 
and says (with some exaggeration, it is true) “it is easy to stop the invaders as 
they advance (the pass being narrow) in double file at most.”’ To the westward, 
again, Caparcotia commanded the broad valley through which ran in ancient as 
in modern times the great highway leading from Caesareia and the plain of 
Sharon, It was three miles north of Dothan, near which Joseph was sold to 
a passing caravan of Midianites, It lay on the lower slopes of a hill which 
tises sharply to a height of over 1500 feet—a commanding height for many 
miles round—close to the point where the valley opens into the great plain of 
Esdraelon. That plain was the classic battle-ground of Palestine from the earliest 
times. Eusebius in his Onomasticon calls it 7o méya wedlov Tis Aeyewvos, and 
Jerome, translating him, ‘campus legionis’ (I owe these references to Prof. Smith 


1See Tac. Hist. ii 80 ad. fin. for the legionary 1.c.) gives Cafpareae as the name of the Syrian town, 
‘camps of Syria as centres of population. following the evidence of four MSS, out of five which 

*Ptol. v 14, 12. he quotes. 

*It is worth noting that Wesseling (/tin. Antonini, 
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op. cit. p. 386). It may be inferred that the whole plain was the ‘territorium 
legionis’ reserved for the support of the troops. If this view can be accepted, 
does it afford any clue to the position of the missing fortress Bethulia, mentioned 
in the Book of Judith? 

It is true that the modern Lejjun, which like Leon in Spain and Caerleon- 
on-Usk probably shows by its name that it was once a legionary camp, lies nine 
miles N.W. of Kefr-Kut, and guards the mouth of another important pass—the 
chief pass, says Professor Smith p. 386—from Sharon to Esdraelon; it is the 
ancient Megiddo, or Armageddon. There are extensive ruins there, whether of 
Roman date I do not know. But Caparcotia, though as yet it has no Roman 
remains to show, was probably a more central and commanding position, and may 
well have been the earlier head-quarters. Lejjun would be a secondary base until 
for reasons unknown to us the main strength was transferred thither. The later 
history of the legion is indeed very obscure. Eusebius may prove its survival 
into the fourth century. But it had disappeared without a trace when the Motta 
was compiled a hundred years later. 


R. KNOX M‘ELDERRY. 


Queen’s College, Galway. 
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ON THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 


MENANDER GALLOGRAECVS, as one may call the text constructed by the 
joint labours of Messrs Gustave Lefebvre and Maurice Croiset, did not come into 
my hands till three months after its publication, and I am not surprised to 
find that over sixty of the corrections which I made on a first reading were 
proposed by Mr Leo in November last, five-and-twenty more by Mr Wilamowitz 
in December, and another five-and-twenty by other scholars at other dates, 
The remainder, and the fruits of a second perusal, are the following: 


Epitrepontes. 118 Spaxuas Wa xepéaveev air@ dsidera. 160 mpos tov 
rpopinov evOad’ etoepe | Xaipérrpatov. viv yap xrA. 181 [dx]Aos 6 mpoceAOuiv 
(see 186 dract xa6’ va). 377 [wdvrwr y’ dpior’, ap’) ob ye iv viugny dpi | riv 
&dov odcav. vaixt, wacapla yivat, | Oedv ris duds jréyoe. 390 wept [ravdpds 
kaxov]. 425 xowwvds jeew rod Blov|[xap’ avdpa, K]od dev rarixnu’ adriv 
guyeiv. | [ris edo]eBlela]s. 521 &€ aoréws rddw raplaxiy tw’) ds éLy]ov. 

Periciromene. 81 lg &6' 88 a{kovev]; rls abry; 109 & Idr[ary’, ola 
érpat), | evdizad’ of’, ofa 52 paivel’ jvix’ dv | XdBy 7 TovTwv. Pat. od yap édpax’; 
évelrAdynv] | ey oe. 123 rodr@v yeyovdrwy [a] OALwv. 


Samia, 71 M. idwar’. P. éyw; M. doxeis yé mu’ [éereiXew> Ad-yo]us, | ef mwOa- 
vouat KTA. 98 ro raidiov | rivos lor’, épwra]s; Xpucldos. 105 ea ob wav<ra>] 
Tada ravOdvew. 165 viv & Ere I] (=er’ el). 169 BédrrisO’, Gpa—. D. ri por 
Bardot Chy — wa dcxge hood aNnaixduy 2\Olw A101) i idang dnl 
ray olxerat | wdvra pixpod dev Ta Tpaypar’, avarérparrat, TEdos Exet. 273 TOU 
tkavov ebrixnu’ euavrp [vevouixds]. 292 puddger’ aiz[ds mndiv els pw’ ayveopoveiv. 
330 ot yap, <rat>, repruévoue". 

358 dpa 7o wur[wO pedir] xpdriordv aloverilv; 386: the speaker is probably 
Doris, certainly not Daos. 399 raw) yap arérws, ws tapeXOwy cra Krd. 
401 ‘§ od AeAdAnKas Tpds alrdv Src PoBnOeia’ évOdde | kararépevy’ al’r]y pls 
Ande; rani] ye (ot pda ye). 4316 Mlocy.])nmapi<e By elze. Ds dS: deo, 
Mocxiov, eyo rére. | plralp[d]s ilu’, fyvwr. 426 rod medjoas kara [xpdros],| 
[Alae, reperareily woleis we mrepimarov Toddy twa; | dpriws pe voulOerpjoas 
[epo]é[pla [re wpaiivjas, wadw | ovk éas ppovetv. 447 ducts 8 adicad’, fepdovrda 
Onpia ; | [agrilxar’; [7], 6 ris Opals [waplac[rarys]. 452 uavrifr]o[w]a [viv] 
tis [aOXias] | rotroy éxeruyyavet Tt; 472 dowep wap’ juiv odcay ruse vers ada. 
481 [od]r[w]s d[vJato, A€y’ Gre pds ywaixd vot | [Gelca]oa xararépevye. 

A. E, Housman. 
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antiquity for the Old Irish metres. If we remember what Caesar says 
(B.G. vi. 14) on the subject of the Druid schools,! we shall have no 
difficulty in agreeing with the observation of Zeuss, G.C% p. 938, ‘cum 
morum priscorum semper tenacissimi fuerint celtici populi . .. nimium audere 
mihi non uideor si affrmo prima iam religionis christianae aetate in Gallia 
gallicam illam carminum formam translatam esse in carmina christiana.’ And 
if we also bear in mind the isolated position of Ireland, we can readily admit 
that a metre which in Italy was killed out by the invading Greek hexameter, 
should in Ireland have been preserved unchanged for several centuries longer. 
From the admission of the original identity of the two metres in question 
we gain (1) an additional argument for an Italo-Keltic speech-unity in 
comparatively recent times, and (2) a fairly simple explanation of the 
Saturnian, with the certainty that it was not quantitative but accentual. 


J. FRASER. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


1Cf. also, H. D’Arbois Jubainville, /froduction 2 [étude de la littérature Celtique, and E. Windisch, 
Téin 66 Csialnge, pp. xl and xlviii. 
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vii 5 av dxovy airod, uabijoerat (O airoi). 

18 vBdpevos ras ekkAnoids amayyéAAew (so O), ‘to report news he has 
heard of the meetings of the assembly’: no change is needed: cf, Ar, Eccl. 183 
éxxAyolacw Iv 7’ odk éxpiueOa, and ibid. 84 jxxAyoia 8 els iv waperxevacueda | 
jneis BadiCew, && bw yenjoerar, ~ 

viii 19 elvae S éavr@ Kat onuciov (O dé aire). 

26 AX’ obv iaxupds <ye> ‘yevduevos: on comparing passages in Plato, 
Aristophanes, Xenophon, and in Demosthenes and the Orators, I find the 
balance greatly in favour of the insertion of ye (so Casaubon). With one 
exception dA’ ody without ye would seem (so far as the Indices go) to be 
confined to use with the Imperative, as in Plato Prot. 310A dXX’ odv dxovere. 
With ye, the phrase is used to mark a contrast, and is nearly always preceded 
by a concessive clause or something equivalent to it, eg. Plato Phaedo 102D 
Zoua Kal cuyypadinds epeiv, GXX’ obv exer yé mov as Aéyw. It is so used 
beginning rejoinders. Here I believe that the contrast is with the phrase 
& radalrwpos, and that the question évOvue? 7d vis téxys; is a parenthesis. 
The use of the participle yevduevos instead of éyévero shows that the word is 
parallel to the adjective taAairwpos, ‘Poor fellow—it’s just Fortune’s way, 
isn’t it?—and yet such a great man once!’ I prefer this interpretation to 
supposing with Casaubon an ellipse of ¢{déypyra. For haplography cf. 
xiii 17, ad ris for avris ris, A’s omission of «) after wor, xv 3, and (probably) 
ix 14 and xxvi 22. 


ix 14 Gyew... Tois voids eis Tiv torepalay: vois would explain the 
reading of B, rods eis tiv tarepatay, as haplography, ‘Y being confused with T; 
cf, previous note, Theophr. Fr. 4. 56 confirms eis tiv torepaiay. Meisterhans 
supports the form Jods. 

21 eimeiv dre AéAovpar, arubv, waxelvou odeuia cor xdpis, ‘say as he runs 
off “I’ve had my bath, and for that no thanks to you.”’ (ABCDe Aédovrat 
dmtiov xaxet: AéAovzat Herwerden): for the haplography see note on viii 26. 
For the genitive cf. Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 11. An alternative would be to read 
simply «dxe?, in the sense of ‘that time,’ but I doubt if the following passages 
(quoted from the Thesaurus) really establish this meaning: Soph. Phil, 395 
ct naxel, parep TdTu’, exmdcar, Sr’ és Tvs’ 'Arpedav UBps was’ éxdpe; Gramm. 
Bekk. Am. p. 188, I exe €y Témw, éxeice ele TOrov. Kal éxt xpdvou TdeceTat, 

J. M. Epmonps. 
Repton. 
(To be continued.) 
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characterisation of Bentley (xvi-xviii). It is easy to be just to the genius of 
Bentley: and Mr. Housman’s appreciation is adequate. But his complete 
inability to appreciate the worth of scholars whose virtues are less telling 
and direct is a grave reproach to him intellectually. There is also a queer 
want of humour in treating scholars of long-established reputation as though 
they were naughty schoolboys. The real value of his book lies in its Latin 
Commentary and in the ingenuity of some of the editor’s emendations. In 
one or two places he has made, I fancy, certain corrections: eg. inter 88 
for itiner or inter (though this has not convinced Breiter): the punctuation of 
292-293: inter 375 for intra: soli 399 for solis: parti... trunca 779 for 
partus . . . trunco (though many persons will think this very doubtful), Less 
convincing, but attractive, are pugna ingentis 145 for genus in pugna; ad Heliacas 
217 for adeiacas (M): gyris 331 for signis: nisi... dignae 471 for sine... signa: 
and the whole restoration of 655-657. Considering how many scholars of repute 
have exercised their ingenuity on emending Manilius, this is—in a single 
book—no inconsiderable achievement. But Mr. Housman can be as luckless 
in emendation as anyone. He complains (Introd. xviii) of Bentley altering atgue 
arma ferarum to something so unlike the ductus Litterarum as aut cornua tauri: 
and he then himself writes praestans for dispar (dispas M) at 353, ignis ad os 
for in radios at 408. Not much better is tum wice for ultima (226) refugit 
and the transposition of 167 at 214, glactegue for caelique at 311.1 It should 
be said, however, that even his failures are stimulating. He knows nonsense 
when he sees it: and he calls it nonsense and adds epithets, As a consequence 
he has directed attention to a good many hitherto unnoticed difficulties. He 
has been able to do this not only because he has a fine sense for Latinity, but 
because he has taken the trouble to master thoroughly his author’s subject 
matter. For this reason it is a pity that he did not make his commentary a 
little less critical and a little more explanatory. There was badly needed a 
commentary on Manilius which should furnish an approach to the study of 
him. And with very little more trouble Mr. Housman might have made his 
edition into such a commentary. Notes such as that on 399 and 613 shew 
real acuteness in interpretation. 

To our knowledge of the MS. material Mr. Housman cannot be said to add 
very much, For i. 1-83 he employs two uncollated Vatican MSS. (Vrbinas 667, 
Vrbinas 668) which are pretty certainly derived from M. The fruit of these 
two MSS. is a true (but not new) reading at 59—/ercepta for praecepta (adopted 
also by Breiter) and a false reading at 13, where GL have 


hoc sub pace uacat tantum: iuuat ire per ipsum 
aera... 


Mr. Housman punctuates at wacat, and adopts from Urb, 667 tandem for tantum. 
This certainly gives a feebler sense: and though it was perhaps the reading of M 


1 What to say of in poenas dignata suas =indignata suas poenas (355) I know not. Or is it done ‘ tocose’? 
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possess withal a text which everywhere, if one brings a little charity to it, 
construes. His conservatism is sometimes excessive: as when eg. at 2. 106 
he reads eximium, at 3. 327 in mundo, But at its worst this conservatism is 
not of the type that fairly infuriates, It is the conservatism at any rate of one 
who has honestly endeavoured to understand his author, and who, if he feels that 
critics are fallible, also knows that this is true of MSS. Nor has Breiter any 
strong prejudice in favour of himself. He has changed his mind at a good 
many points: usually for the better, eg. 2. 683—6—though at 3. 539 I think 
his previous judgment was truer. Comparing his text of Book i. with Housman 
I constantly prefer Housman, But this is partly because it is better fun, and 
partly because I am English. For a competent middle-class text, all respecta- 
bility and no swashbuckling, Breiter will serve the ends of a far larger class. 

5. He gives the lemmata of all his MSS.: and they are valuable. 

Let me mention now certain defects which are also unquestionable; 

1. The paper upon which the text is printed is about as unpleasing as it 
could be—unpleasing to the point of being deterrent. But this is probably not 
Dr. Breiter’s fault. [Among faults which are partly his and partly not his should 
be noticed a vast number of bad misprints as eg. i. 433. suguamea, 2. 334 
(full stop): 3. 32 cr. m, 150 fora, 187 fonte, 261 tu for in (ib, utrumgue for 
utrimgue?): 4. 106 oderit o for 4. 110, 274 cr. m, 343 cr. n. collocanto, 
772 cocunt, 780 cr. n. arees, 843 medios: 5. ¢ or, m. om. (strinxisset), 30 
or. n. (uictor), 73 or. n, (spumiferis), 84 comma, 85 full stop, 185 formadine, 
278 famas, 339 enstat uadis, 404 cr. n., 426 furtinue, 543 cr. nm. (post 513 
seq. 543 surely?), 617 full stop, 735 cr. n.] 

2. Though Breiter has produced the only useable Apparatus that exists, he 
might have made it a good deal more useable if he had omitted altogether the 
readings of the Cusanus! Why he has seen fit to include them I am altogether 
unable to divine, for he entertains no illusions about C: ‘rarissime sani aliquid 
solus habet,’ he says: Praef. viii. 

3. He has an unprofitable and annoying habit of constantly citing the 
MS. reading in his Apparatus when it already stands in his text. He has 
thereby made his App. Crit. longer by about a quarter than it need have been. 

4. There is a good deal too much italics in the text. Breiter uses italics 
to indicate lines or passages which he considers spurious. Mr. Housman has 
justly observed that ‘the best prize that Bentley missed, and the richest 


1The MS. problem is everywhere clearing up. 
Only three MSS, count, GLM. All the others 
(V included) are derived mediately or immediately 


columns, and in which the recto and verso of fol. 5 
had become inverted. GL again go back to a parent 
MS. containing 38 lines to a page: cf. iii. 3993 iv. 


from L or M (C’s dependence on L is very clearly 
shewn in the lemmata: see Breiter’s note on 3. 399). 
M is the sole representative of a recension quite dis- 
tinct from that represented by GL. On the other 
hand both families have a common parent in a now 
lost MS. (A), which can be shewn to have contained 
44 lines to a page, written, I fancy, in double 


10-313; also iii. 1-37; and compare iv. 312 and 
iv, 731-2, where in each case we observe the number 
of the intervening lines is divisible by 38. Between 
Aand M, once more, there seems to lie a MS, con- 
taining 35 lines to the page: cf. iii. 175-6, 370: 
404-6: 615-616. 
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false quantity! And in any case to argue that unless a writer employs 
synizesis more than once then he never does, is dangerous: such reason- 
ing would deprive both Juvenal (6. 82) and Ovid (Met. 15. 728) of 
admitted examples of it. ffammeus is, no doubt, an odd epithet for so dull 
a constellation as Libra. Yet the ancients often emphasise its brightness, 
cf. eg. Germ. Avat. 89: Cic. 323. 

But why, it will be asked, should Manilius use Chelae for the Zodiacal 
circle generally? He is speaking of the signs between the Arctic circle and 
the Zodiac. Helce may very appropriately typify the former: but why 
Chelae? why not rather eg. Cancer (Cancrique Schrader)? The answer is, 
I think, obvious. In the Catalogue which follows of signs between the Arctic 
and the Zodiac circles Manilius begins precisely with those signs which lie 
between Chelae and Helice. Why he begins with these I do not know: 
but that is why he here mentions Libra and not Cancer. One of the 
equinoxes, of course, occurs in Libra, which gives it a certain pre-eminence. 
Apart from this it is also given a pre-eminent position at 2. 218-220: 


quin etiam sex continuis dixere diurnas 
esse uices castris, quae sunt a principe signo 
lanigeri: sex @ Chelzs nocturna uideri. 


Breiter reads Phoebiqgue (Schrader: cf. Jacob: Praef. xiv). Mr. Housman is 
here less happy than he sometimes is: though he says rightly that -gue is 
intolerable. 

For wzridus in 310 cf. Virg. Georg. 4. 37 utraque uis=frigus et calor. 


384-386. | 
cetera non cedunt: uno uincuntur in astro, 
augustum sidus nostro quod contigit orbi 
Caesar, nunc terris post caelo maximus auctor. 


For augusto codd. 385 I have written augustum. quod=quia. 385-386 
secl. Br. more suo. 


415-416. tu proximus, Anguis, 
squamea dispositis imitate uolumina flammis. 
415. ¢# scripsi: cuz codd. 416. imitate uolumina scripsi: imitatur lumina codd. 
Breiter retains /umina in 416. fergora Bentley. For the apostrophe 
tu proximus cf. Manil. i. 626: ii. 187, 365, 612, 623 and passim. 


422-423. tum di quoque magnos 
quaesiuere deos ft esurcionem ¢ Jupiter ipse. 
So M: GL have, for esurctonem, dubitautt. 
1In Statius Ss/wae 1. 6. 15-16 gratuitum is probably as corrupt as Aebusia. It may originally have 


stood at the end of 15. 
NO. VI. VOL. II. I 
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Housman suggests egust Joue which has the merit of being palaeographically 
about as like to dud:ttautt as it is to esurcione, Mis original had perhaps 


quaesiuere deos, urcitonem Jupiter ipse: 
ie. vractonem. Iuppiter rationem, te. deum deorum maximum quaesiuit, cf. if. 
82 deus et ratio. 


433-434. quam propter Cetus convoluens squamea terga 
orbibus insurgit tortis et fluctuat aluo. 


quam = Avram. Scaliger calls attention to the preposterous juxtaposition of 
Ara and Cetus. Manilius is capable of a good deal, but even he could 
hardly have committed this blunder. All difficulty, however, will disappear 
if 433-437 are placed after 442, guam in 433 being altered to guem. Presits 
for Cetus Breiter. Why? contra for propter Housman. 


466-468. linea designat species atque ignibus ignes 
respondent: media extremis atque ultima summis 
creduntur: satis est si se non omnia celant. 


466. tnfima Ellis. I do not see how this helps us, I had long ago 
conjectured intima: and reading this I would now for zgusdus in 466 write 
artubus. A rough outline suffices to indicate the forms generally of the 
constellations. The limbs are given by, or represented by, stars: we infer 
the middle parts from the outside parts, the interior from the surface. [Medza 
extremis differs from intima summis as the edges and middle of the cover 
of a box differ from the cover and the interior.] 


470-471.  certa nitent mundo tum lumina: conditur omne 
stellarum uulgus, fugiunt sine nomine signa. 


Breiter follows the punctuation adopted by Housman from Fayus: but 
he leaves the last half of 471 uncorrected. But sigma is quite as much in 
need of correction as signts in 331 for which Breiter proposes pugmts. 
Manilius is using some equivalent, as Scaliger points out, for axaTovouagroi 
—or vwovpor—aorépes. I would suggest that he perhaps wrote 

fugientes nominis ignes 
(fugiunt sine=fugiunts; at 1. 844 signis is given for ignis by all MSS.). 
Jugrentes nominis ignes will be in apposition to stellarum uulgus. For the 
genitive cf. 1. 453-4 fugtentza uisus ... sidera, to which 3. 363 cited by Housman 
is mot a parallel: for in the former passage the genitive is wanted, in the latter 
it would be wrong. Caesar B.C. i. 69 has fugiens laboris, and I daresay 
there are other examples. 

[segna is perhaps due to cognoscere signa in 474: and may have 
displaced, say, an original flammae.] 
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559-560. singula cum tantum teneant, tantoque premantur 
tempore sex tota surgentia sidera luce. 


560. premantur scripsi: ferantur codd. 


‘And the six constellations which take all day to rise take so long in 
setting’: premantur=premantur a reliquis sex surgentibus. The rising 
and setting of six signs involves the rising of all twelve, and occupies the 
same space: and Jacob’s postulate of a lost line, in which the other six 
signs were mentioned, becomes unnecessary: though Breiter accepts it. 


643. atque ubi se primis extollit Phoebus ab undis, 


Perhaps ab orts. primis will then be ‘Eastern’: as Stat. Zheb. 1. 200 
‘primaeque occiduaeque domus.’ 


680. insignemque facit caelato lumine mundum. 
Limite Breiter (who attributes /umine to M alone): culmsne Housman: 
neither very aptly. I would write 
insignemque facit /ato caelamine mundum. 


caelamen is just such a word as would be used by this very Ovidian poet. 


743. 
This line was the last line of the vecfo of fol. 9g in A. Hence the trans- 


position proposed by Postgate has additional probability. 


847. praecipites stellae passimque uolare uidentur. 

Perhaps 
et praeceps stellae, etc. 

This will make the transference of 849 (post 846 collocat Housman) 
unnecessary. pracceps is the adverb; cf. L. and S. sué suoc.: misunderstanding 
of this gave birth to praecipites. 

H. W. GARROD. 


(Jo be continued.) 


THE NEW MENANDER. 


Fragments d'un manuscrit de Ménandre découverts et publiés par M. GUSTAVE 
LEFEBVRE, Inspecteur en chef des antiquités de l'Egypte. Le Caire, 1907. 
Pp. xix+221. £1. 


IT was apparently at the end of 1905 that, under the circumstances narrated 
by him in his preface, M. Lefebvre, digging a little below the surface in a small 
Egyptian town, came upon the remains of a Roman building, and found in them 
a jar, which among a mass of business documents, such as have been discovered 
in great quantities in Egypt, contained the precious papyrus now published, 
consisting of fragments of four comedies, There survive altogether some 1300 
lines, but many are imperfect or almost nothing. We may, however, well rejoice 
over what is left us, for the parts which are in a sound or nearly sound 
condition, amount to not less than 800 lines, 

First comes a play, the name of which is not absolutely certain, It has a 
metrical argument prefixed to it, such as we find before comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, followed by a list of dramatis personae, and among these is one described 
as “Hpws Qeds. We know that Menander wrote a “Hpws, and may therefore 
reasonably infer that this is the play. It is seen from the argument to have 
turned in the familiar way upon the recognition of long-lost children. There 
remains only a passage of 50 lines, some incomplete, beginning the play, 
and this, like several of Aristophanes’ openings, is a conversation between 
two slaves. 

Of much greater importance and interest are the various fragments of the 
’Emtrpérovres, a play which is mentioned by Quintilian, and from which we 
know that Terence derived, directly or indirectly, material for the Hecyra, 
Besides some imperfect bits, there are four from different parts of the play in good 
or very fair condition, two in particular, of 200 and 140 lines respectively. It 
is from émrpémew, in the sense of refer to arbitration, that the play takes its 
name, and the first fragment is the arbitration scene, but it is hardly more 
essential to the plot than the chorus of frogs to the comedy of Aristophanes. 
A shepherd named Davus has found a child exposed, and has handed it over 
to Syriscus, a charcoal-burner. Syriscus has heard subsequently that there were 
certain objects found with the child, and he demands that Davus shall give him 
those also, We find them arguing the point, and they refer it to a certain 
Smikrines who happened to pass by. He requires each of them to state his 
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The fragments of Menander read, indeed, like the ‘Beauties of Shakespeare,’ 
except that too often these excellent bits are interspersed with passages cited 
by Athenaeus to illustrate a dinner, or by some grammarian to exemplify an 
out of the way expression. But we are now better able to form an opinion on 
the question that has often been vainly raised, whether Menander was really a 
dramatic writer of superlative merit, a writer (let us say) who could hold 
his own against Aristophanes. So far as the eight hundred lines of the new 
fragments enable us to judge, I think it will be the general verdict that he was 
not, Although they have very considerable good qualities, there is nothing in 
them to surprise and delight us, nothing to compare with the productions of the 
great humourists of modern Europe, or with those of Aristophanes. Caesar in 
some well known lines apostrophises Terence as dimidiale Menander, and makes 
it plain that, pleasing and elegant as he finds him, he misses that other half of 
Menander’s greatness, a sufficient allowance of ws comica. But I fear the modern 
reader will feel that Menander is very like Terence in this respect, and that, 
however much he may please us, great comic force is not a quality which he 
possesses. Nor has he really any very marked excellence of style It is simple 
and natural, admirably adapted to the purpose which he proposed to himself, 
the reproduction of the living language of men. But there is no particular 
. felicity of expression, nothing either strong or subtle, only a certain neatness in 
the most noticeable lines. Poetry, of course, nobody would look for, but except 
for this occasional neatness the writing has not the qualities of first rate verse. 
It would be impossible, for instance, to put it on a level with the verse of 
Molitre, which is equally far from being poetry. It is, indeed, difficult to see 
how it could have been otherwise, even if he wished it. Though most of the Greek 
dramatists, tragedians as well as comedians, were very prolific, a hundred or 
more plays produced in thirty years could not have any very great excellence 
of style running through them. But there is some ground for thinking that he 
was comparatively indifferent to the words, Plutarch tells the story how on 
someone's remarking that the Dionysia were at hand and Menander’s play not 
ready, he rejoined, ‘It is ready; I have finished the plot. I have only to write 
the verses.’ Something similar is told of the elder Dumas, in whom it is 
credible, and of Racine, in whom it is not; I think, of Schiller too, In 
Menander’s case it looks like a story for which there may be some foundation. 
He must, however, have had much humour, though little or none of Aristo- 
phanes’ wit; no doubt much stage-craft, possibly increased by experience as an 
actor, if he actually trod the boards, as a passage in Alciphron’s Letters (2, 4, 5) 
seems to imply, which would bring him still more into line with Molitre and 
Shakespeare; above all, much knowledge of human nature, and much power of 
depicting it faithfully in all classes and circumstances. Omnem vitae imaginem 
expressit, says Quintilian, and Manilius to the same effect, vitae vitam ostendit 
chartisque sacravit, They were but latinising the old Greek question, did 
Menander copy life, or life Menander? 
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blundering bookishness which make the later documents often so irritating. The 
centuries just named mark the limits of this book, though only a small proportion 
belong to the first half of the period. Nothing better could be asked by the 
student who is seeking to illustrate the New Testament from those sources in 
which Adolf Deissmann taught us twelve years ago to find its closest linguistic 
parallel. 

The preface tells us that we are to expect a third instalment, which will 
consist exclusively (like Part I.) of Ptolemaic papyri: on this Professor Smyly 
is working. In the present part Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have had the help of 
an American collaborator, Professor Godspeed of Chicago, who has himself 
previously given us two small collections of papyri, from Karanis and from the 
Cairo Museum. He has deciphered part of the documents here edited, and done 
the bulk of the indexing. As one who is constantly thumbing the superb indices 
which are one of the most helpful features of modern papyrus collections, I feel 
peculiar gratitude to scholars who are ready to undertake such drudgery, and to 
do it so well, 

The classical fragments in this volume need not detain us, Two con- 
siderable scraps (ii/A.D.) from J/iad ii. and xi. present us with a few variants, I 
should leave these to the critics, but for an interesting remark of the editors on 
Iliad xi, 603 £., which in the papyrus run respectively Jecuwycev ro[ and ]Awzrave.[, 
with twenty-two letters missing at the beginning of each line. Like 610, which 
is ]Aeroy oove avaxros, these lines are totally different from the text as known to 
us. The editors note: 

‘If Awmave is xar- or areAwrave the papyrus reading had the same sense differently 

expressed. The compounds of Aidvew are not Homeric, and the occurrence of the word 
would point to a comparatively late origin for the variant.’ 
This is a little misleading, for the simplex is not Homeric either. The word's 
record is rather perplexing, for its relation to Aguo shows that its stem (with or 
without the added -dvw—see Brugmann Gr. Gram*. 289) must have been in 
existence from the first. Its emergence in Hippocrates, with a solitary appear- 
ance (in the perfective compound) in Thucydides, and later in Euripides (éA.), 
suggests to me that its provenance is really Ionic. It struggles into Attic popular 
speech in the second half of iv/B.c. (Meisterhans* 176), and is found three times 
in Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser Gram. 402), also in LXx. I note one Byzantine 
example, P. Grenf. 60 (vi/A.D.), It is suggestive that its scanty N.T. record is 
supplemented by three additional appearances in the ‘Western’ Text: Ac. 8%, 
17D, and 2 Co. 4° FG—elsewhere only 1 Pet. 2" (Blass V.7. Gr. 55). If my 
guess is right, it fits in well with many other Ionic importations which only 
secured a precarious footing in the Kou}. Among these is rercepdxovra, which 
is twice written in these Homeric fragments. It is clear that Ionic rhapsodists 
of the age of Hippocrates or earlier would account for these new lines: a late 
Hellenistic /ét#érateur would perhaps have been less likely to invent the good 
Homeric dace (F)dvaxros, 
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No. 583 most tantalising. It is a soldier's letter, ‘in very poor Greek, con- 
taining forty-four lines (incomplete) ; and we have only the address given us. I 
have visions of Greek as delightfully bad as that of the schoolboy who wrote 
O.P. 119. And what single papyrus gives us in similar compass so many sole- 
cisms that show us how the language is tending ? 

The value of private letters to the student of language history may well be 
exhibited from one or two letters in this volume. No. 414 adds several new 
items to the Thesaurus Graecitatis which will be undertaken some day, when no 
more papyri can be found to enlarge the Hellenic pomerium. It is good to 
know that radorpdédw (=-tov) is the word for a feeding-bottle. The reader 
of the Greek Testament rises at once to éav xoupais ox (Jn. 4%), and the forms 
opupidw and yAwodkouov. There are three exx. of acc. pl. in -es, and one of 
ace. sing. (3rd decl.) in -av: note also the Doric puxkés once, as not seldom in 
illiterate papyri. The sentence é pi Ste joPévmxa, wadar wexdvepyv cot shows the 
dropping of dy in unfulfilled condition: on this phenomenon in the N.T. see 
my Prolegomena p. 200. These do not exhaust the lexical and grammatical 
notes one might make on this second century letter of less than forty lines, The 
shorter letter, No. 417 (iii/A.D.), is also rich in points of linguistic interest. ‘The 
Greek is of the most vulgar type, but none of its solecisms are without 
significance. The letter opens [xal]pors roAXd—the optative proper (common in 
Paul, who uses practically no other optatives) has not yet vanished even from 
illiterate vernacular, though naturally rare, The spelling efpyxye has several 
parallels in vulgar writing: avepyéoro ( = -éc8w) is a common lapse of the opposite 
kind, K:6évav (= yc7@va) illustrates afresh the frequency of this Ionic form in the 
Kou}. Twice 67: serves for inverted commas, as constantly in N.T. (and earlier), 
If the editors’ alternative éoprv were supplied with els ’Avrwdov, instead of +dAw, 
we should have in ré 0é\s &ryopdcopev ( = -wmev) els ’Avrwdou ;—a curious parallel 
to Jn. 13% No, 413, a ‘badly written letter,’ apparently from a slave to her 
mistress, suggests one or two special reflexions. It is sometimes assumed that 
a large use of compound verbs is a sign of a literary style in the late period. 
But of twenty verb forms, in as many lines, we find five to be compounds, viz, 
Grexaréoryoa (augment as in N,T.), deréurfov, cvaddyn (-n\Aayn), avaxpoviCouev, 
Gxddos. (The difficult sentence Evppoctvy pera 76 tepiv 7d depparixw (= daApa- 
tixtov) Icidwpoy exwOero might even make the proportion 6:21, for the editors’ 
‘E,, after she had cut the robe, inguired (“ érdOero?”) of I.’ makes very poor sense. 
Can it conceivably be éxwOe?ro, in the sense ‘ put the blame on’?) 

One or two notes may be brought together under the heading of proper 
names. The fusion of Greek and Egyptian is well seen in the hybrids 
Thenheraclea and Thenzoila. The use of abbreviated names has a peculiarly 
good illustration in No. 409 (A.D. 5), where the dioecetes "AxouctAaos is addressed 
in the body of the letter, on the back of which is "Axor: dtouyri. Among 
scanty traces of Semites in the Arsinoite nome we notice two names of villages, 
Laudpea and Xavaavat's, in the great list of places—a work of immense labour— 
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which occupies most of App. II. pp. 343-424. I have been wondering why in 
No. 372 the editors print Leuivos (Ieuetvos) fer: have they authority for 
postulating a different quantity from that in Geminus? Of course e may as 
well be short as long. | 

One or two lexical points may be set down. The wider meaning of 
adeAgos, important as foreshadowing the special N.T. usage (see Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies, pp. 87 f.), is apparent here. Thus in No. 412 Damas writes ty 
adeAdy mov, and bids her salute tyv merépa cov cat Tov watépa cov, Clearly 
adedgy here means wéfe, and need not therefore imply the consanguineous 
marriage ; see further evidence in Witkowski’s note, Epzst. Priv. Graec. p. 38. 
Add with the editors No. 418, addressed ‘Optyévet rapa Lwrnpixou didov, but with 
adedge inside. Four examples from ii/A.D. may be cited for Baerra(w = carry off, 
which is important in the N.T. In No. 550 the line beginning epxa[ 
looks as though it may supply us with the word which in 1 Cor. 4% has the 
metaphorical sense (wepua0apyara). In the light of M.Gr. it is interesting 
to observe mpo Tay Sdwy in No. 418 instead of the usual rpo wavrwv. The 
writer of this letter closes with a portentous aspiration—pe@ dy éppwaOai ce 
evTuxevdokovrvra mavounoia evyouat. I could add many other lexical notes, but 
must close with one on grammar. In No. 317 é' av eav addwy déov jv we ought 
to read 7{v}, as often (see Prolegomena 49); but in 333 there is éav jody re 
waQovres (A.D. 216) to show that eay=7/ is not very particular. The sense here 
(“if anything should have happened to them”) could be expressed by oow: I 
suspect that the frequent use of #y for 7 caused analogy products in the plural. 
In 423 (early iii/A.D.) I should certainly print éay ody uy fs AaBwv ra zpdBara, 
not js, as the editors: note again the remarkable periphrastic tense. For a 
different reason I should restore the ¢ subscript in 316, Téxvy adAcevs (cf. Ac. 188). 
The suggestion, if right, will serve as an appropriate jot-and-tittle criticism 
with which to close this notice of a book in which Momus himself could find 
nothing bigger to blame. 

JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(See C.R. 1906, pp. 379 594.) 


level at which interesting discoveries may be expected has not 
been reached. Nor is the Forum Museum as yet ready. New discoveries 
confined to small excavations on the S.E. and the S.W, sides of the Arch of 
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concrete and opus spicatum, with foundations and drains below them, 
orientated more or less in correspondence with the older Sacra Via. 
at a lower level, however, of large blocks of tufa may well be connected 
earlier temple of Jupiter Stator, which preceded the massive concrete 
temple as we have it, which is orientated with the temple of Venus and Rome 
the Arch of Titus. 
Close by are scanty traces of what seems to be another prehistoric necropolis. 
The official reports in the LVotisie degh’ Scavi continue to deal with the prehistoric 
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from Comm. Boni’s pen of any other part of the Forum. 

Further, some of the as yet undescribed tombs have been uncovered, and their 
contents left im sifu, being thus exposed (though the whole necropolis is covered with a 
roof) to alternations of heat and cold, and latterly to the overflow of a drain. It seems 
that the interest, great as it is, of being able to see the contents of these tombs im sif« 
is being purchased at too high a price: for certainly the objects will not be the better 
for their long exposure. 

A caution should be given to readers of the craniological portion of the two reports 
referred to. Prof. Mosso, who is responsible for the first report (pp. 46 sgg.), only had the 
skull from tomb B before him, which he pronounced to be that of a man of from 40 to 45 
years of age. In the second report, on the other hand, which deals with tomb B as a 
whole and with tombs X and Y also, tomb B is pronounced by Prof. Tedeschi, who had 
the opportunity of examining the whole skeleton, to be that of a woman (pp. 259 s9g-). 
No reference, however, to the first report is given, though the most remarkable divergence, 
that in the cephalic index, given by Mosso as 73, 3, and Tedeschi as 75, 5, may well 
be due to a misprint. 

The discoveries made by Comm. Boni in connexion with the Column of Trajan up 
to June 1906 were described in C.R. 1906, 379 seg. Further investigation showed that 
immediately to the north-west of the column, 44 feet below the level of the time of 
Trajan, lay the pavement of a road, flanked by a concrete wall faced with broken tiles 
(cf. Papers of the British School at Rome, iv. 99), attributable to the 1st cent, a.p., and 
below this a drain; while below it again, 13 feet below the level of the Forum, was a 
pavement of rammed tufa fragments, and between the two a considerable amount of 
pottery (see my article in Builder, Dec. 15, 1906, p. 679, and the detailed report by 
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can only be identified with the agger of the Servian wall, which would have been necessary to 
reinforce it at this point, where it crossed a natural line of access to the centre of the 
ancient city. It is difficult, if not impossible, to believe that the agger can ever have been so 
high: and Mau supposes that either the measurement is an exaggerated representation of the 
truth, or that the height of the mons was in reality only that of the base of the column (some 
8 métres with plinth and steps). 

But if the obstruction in the valley were comparatively so small—for an agger hardly 
200 métres long and perhaps 25 to 30 thick would not have offered by any means an 
insuperable obstacle—one hardly understands how it was that the solution of what must 
have been one of the greatest traffic problems of ancient Rome (as it certainly is in modern 
days) was not adopted long before. Cicero indeed, in a well-known letter (ad Aft. 
iv, 16) gives us an account of Caesar’s plans in that direction (cf. C.R. 1906, 282). 
But it is quite possible that here, as elsewhere, Caesar intended to do much more than 
he was actually able to do: for, now that it is clear that the valley between the Capitol 
and the Quirinal already existed, there does not seem much reason for supposing that the site 
of the atrium Libertatis was at all far from the N.E. hemicycle of the Forum of Trajan, which 
is represented in a fragment of the forma Urbis (Jordan, 25) with the inscription 
LiBERTATIS (Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. 1889, 241). In short, it is possible that Caesar 
intended to do what Trajan eventually did: though we are still met by the question, why the 
solution of the difficulty was so long deferred. That the Forum of Trajan was begun by 
Domitian (Boni, Wot. Scavt at. 415, following Nichols, Roman Forum, 271) seems 
improbable. The true reading in Aurelius Victor, Caes. 13, seems to be ‘adhuc Romae a 
Domitiano coepta atque alia multa plusquam magnifice coluit,’ fora being interpolated. 
We may ask again, why the Via Flaminia did not leave Rome at the lowest possible point, 
#.e. by an aperture in this agger, instead of doing so by a gate placed part of the way up the 
slope of the Capitol, the site of which, at the highest point of the Via di Marforio, is 
indicated on sheet 22 of Lanciani’s Yorma Urbis quoted above. Why should it have 
climbed up the hill and down again? 

Mau is obviously not prepared to accept Boni’s attribution of two blocks of tufa, resting 
upon a foundation of concrete (Vor. Scavi cit. 401 sqg.), found a little to the west of the 
Column of Trajan, to the ‘Servian’ wall;! and I must say that I too do not consider the 
evidence as yet obtained to be at all sufficient. The position of this supposed fragment 
too, does not in the least fit in with the position of the Porta Ratumena(?) and of the 
fragments of wall adjacent to it; and it is to me quite incomprehensible that, supposing 
Boni’s attribution to be correct, the wall should not have turned to cross the valley at 
the Tomb of Bibulus, instead of following the east slope of the Capitol for some 125 yards. 
(Cf. Mau, of. cit. 192.) 

The conclusion of the whole matter to my mind is this—that, provisionally, it is safest 
to return to the traditional translation of the inscription, which, with the variation suggested 
by Costa, would then run ‘to show to what a depth the hilly site was removed for so 
great buildings,’ and to adopt Hiilsen’s interpretation of its meaning. He explains it 
(Roman Forum, p. 21) thus: ‘The very site (of the Forum of Trajan) had to be obtained 
by a vast piece of engineering; the most southern point of the Quirinal hill, which 
had hitherto extended very close to the Capitoline, was excavated by working in from 
the plain until so much of the shoulder had been cut off that the height of the side thus 
laid bare was one hundred Roman feet [the height of the column without the base],’ 

The great objection to this view is, that a hundred feet is a considerable overstatement 
of the truth. Boni’s diagram (Wor. Scavi ait. p. 362) shows clearly enough that the 
difference between the level of the Forum of Trajan (16.06 métres above sea-level) 
and that of the Quirinal behind the north-eastern hemicycle at the point where some 
remains of the ‘Servian’ wall are visible in the Via Nazionale (37.44 métres) is 

1 This would of course bring its line considerably further N. than Mau is inclined to do. 
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The last excavations were begun in April 1907, and, with laudable promptitude, 
four interim reports, from the pen of Prof, Vaglieri, who, with Conte Cozza, has 
been responsible for the excavations, have already appeared. A wall of well 
laid tufa blocks, six feet wide, and resting on the natural tufa of the hill, was 
found for a length of about 30 feet, running N.W. towards the W. angle of the 
hill. It was found to be covered with ‘ Etrusco-Campanian’ pottery of the third and 
second century 8.c., and the blocks taken from it had been made of in some of the 
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surrounding buildings, which were erected upon a stratum of similar pottery. 
on the other hand, was found to have been partly built over a tomb ‘a fossa’ 
on its S.W. side: the tomb was covered with a slab of tufa, and it 
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sufficient evidence of its fortificatory character, 
To the N.W. of this wall a level surface of rock was found with various small holes 


two successive primitive settlements. The conical cistern in front of the house of Livia 
would belong to the second period, its walls being ‘ packed’ on the outside with material 
of the earliest period. 

Thus far the first report (Mot, Scavi, 1907, 185 sgg.). It has already met with 
some sharp criticism from Prof. Pigorini (Rendiconti dei Lincei, 1907 (xvi.)). He points 
out, and, I think, justly, that the evidence for considering the holes alluded to as the 
remains of tombs is insufficient, considering that nothing was found in them, and that 
the pottery that was found cannot be affirmed to be sepulchral in contradistinction to 
ordinary pottery. Further, that the supposition that fragments of Villanova ossuaries were 
found is erroneous—they were merely some of the many pieces of Latin pottery. This 
goes back to the eighth century p.c. According to the report, one fragment of proto- 
Corinthian ware was found, and above the ‘tombs’ was a stratum of black earth, which 
contained no objects later than the sixth century B.c. There thus seemed to be a gap 
until the fourth century B.c., to which the inhumation tomb belonged. Gatti states 
indeed (Bud. Com. 1907, 202) that some of the sepulchral pottery found on the Palatine 
is as late as the second century n.c.; but this, as Pigorini points out, is probably 
erroneous, 

The second report (iid. 264 sg.) deals with the continuation of the excavations 
towards the N.E., ze. towards the interior of the hill, Several drains were found here, 
at different levels and in different directions, which can be divided into three groups, one 
previous to the fourth century z.c., the second, at a higher level, later than the demolition 
of the fortification of large blocks (third century B.c.?), while the third belongs to the 
end of the Republic, when the ground was again and for the last time considerably 
raised. The total artificial elevation of the level in front of the house of Livia is 
estimated at about 25 feet (p. 185), the material, having, it is supposed, been obtained 
from the S.W. slope, which would account for ths destruction of the upper portion of 
the ‘tombs of the earliest period.’ \ 

There are also three types of walling traceable in the foundation which fronts on the 
approach by the Scalae Caci. The earliest, running N.W., consists of small blocks of 
cappellaccio, resembling the wall in the Comitium which forms the front of the suggestus 
(Hiilsen in Rom, Mitt. 1905, 30; cf. C.R. 1906, 133 fin.) ; the next is a well built wall of 
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frescoes of the twelfth or thirteenth century, connected with the Greek monastery which 
we know to have been founded here in the eighth or ninth century. (Cf. Bartoli in 
Nuovo Bull, Arch. Crist. 1907, 191 599.) 

The clearing of the site for the new hall of the Chamber of Deputies at Monte 
Citorio has resulted in the discovery of a square area enclosed by six travertine ciffi 
on each side, with an iron railing between them: within this area are fragments of a 
marble plinth moulding, some of them sn sétw. 

It appears to have been an ustrinum similar to that of the Antonini discovered a little 
to the S.W. in 1703 (Jordan—Hiilsen, Topographic, i. 3. 604; Not. Scavi, 1907, 525). 

Another interesting discovery made in July 1906 only became widely known in 
the course of last spring, that of several inscriptions and other belonging 
to the Lucus Furrinae, the grove, on the right bank of the Tiber, below the Janiculum, 
where Gaius Gracchus sought his last refuge from his pursuers, and when they pressed 
him close, ordered his slave Philocrates to kill him (6 6 POdver puxpdv eis icpdv GAvos 
"Epwiwy Karapvydv, Kdxed BiapBeiperar, toi Pidoxpdrovs dveAdvros éxeivoy, fra éavtdv 
érurpdgavros: Plut. C. Gracch. 16). The finds were made at a depth of about fifteen 
or twenty feet, in sinking the foundations for a house in the garden of the former 
Villa Sciarra, now the property of Mr. G, Wurts. 

The discoveries are described by M. Gauckler in Comptes Rendus de 1’ Académie des 
Inscriptions, 1907, 135 sqg. and Bull. Com. 1907, 45 sqg., and by Prof. Hiilsen in Rim. 
Mitt, 1907, 225 sgq. 

The objects discovered consist of (1) a group of finely sculptured architectural 
fragments, all of white marble, three of which are blocks bearing fragmentary inscriptions 
in Greek; (2) a block of white marble 4 feet square, 1 foot thick at the edges and 
about 5 inches thick elsewhere: in the centre is a hole 7 inches in diameter at the 
top, and only 2} at the bottom. 

The upper surface of the block bears the inscription 


Becpds Srws Kparepds Oia Beots map[é]yor | dv 8) Tawviis Serxvoxpirys @Oero. 


Gauckler considers the block to have served as the orifice of a fountain: on the under 
side, indeed, in the interior of the cavity, there were traces of mortar, as though it had 
covered a solid foundation, with the fountain pipe in the centre. Hiilsen, on the other 
hand, compares it with the lid of a stone chest for offerings in money, found on the 
island of Thera,! and considered that this block had originally served for the same 
purpose, while admitting that the calcareous deposit which covered the surface of the 
stone showed that it had been for a long time under water. 

The inscription is brief and somewhat ambiguous. M. Gauckler renders it ‘by this 
mighty conduit [Sery4s=cafsation in French] Gaionas the master of the feast has 
enchained the spring to make it serve for sacrifices to the gods.’ M. Clermont- 
Ganneau (C.R. Acad. Inscr. et B-L., 1907, 256) suggests the translation ‘that the 
powerful charm may furnish a victim to the gods, Gaionas the demvoxpirns has placed 
it,’ supposing that the hole served for the insertion of lead tablets with défixiones written 
upon them. Hiilsen, on the other hand, treats it as incomplete, the main sentence 
being omitted, and translates ‘. . . that a strong fetter may keep the sacrifice for the 
gods, which Gaionas the Samvoxpirns has made.’ In any case the Greek is not very 
correct nor clear. 

Three inscriptions relating to Gaionas have already come to light, including his 
tombstone (now lost), the text of which ran thus: D(is) M(anibus) S(acrum). évOdd_ 
Tawvas, 8s xlorBep fw more ‘Pauns, nat Servos xpelvas roAAd per’ edppoodvns, Katya 
[sic] 7G Oavéry pdtv dpeddpevos. Gaionas animula. 


1See F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera I, Die Insel Thera in Altertum und Gegenwart, 258 sg. 
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the Banca Commerciale Italiana, on the site of the Horti Sallustiani, may also be 
noted (Lanciani in Bull, Com. 1906, 157; Rizzo in Wort. Scavi, 1906, 434). 

In making the foundations for the new Ministry of Agriculture on the N.W. side 
of the Via Venti Settembre, portions of the ‘Servian’ wall were brought to light, consisting 
of remains of the outer wall of the agger, and of a few blocks of an inner wall, one stone 
high only, which formed its inner limit. Within this again, there was, as at the Villa 
Spithoever, a piece of walling of smaller blocks about a foot high, and under this was 
found an inhumation tomb. Similar tombs were also found in the Villa Spithoever, 
though, according to Pinza (Mon. Lincei, xv. 248, 748), not under the original agger, but 
below a later enlargement of it. Between the two outer walls was found pottery of the 
early Latin type (eighth to sixth century B.c.). Considerable remains of structures of the 
Imperial period were also found. (Wot. Scavi, 1907, 504.) 

A very interesting suggestion, and, I think, a correct one, is made by Prof, Tomassetti 
in Bull. Com. 1907, 82 sgg.—that the well-known fable of Pope Joan (which first makes 
its appearance at the end of the thirteenth century, referring to an event supposed to 
have occurred after the death of Leo IV. in 855), originated from the existence of a 
statue, supposed vulgarly to represent the female Pope with her son, and an inscription 
relating to the event. Stephen of Bourbon, the first to mention the fable, wrote in 1283, 
bi mortua fuit ibi fuit sepulta, et super lapidem supra ea positum scriptum est versiculus : 

RPP PPP 

In the Mirabilia of the thirteenth century (Parthey, p. 56) we read in platea iacet 
ymago que dicitur papa femina cum puero cuius corpus ad sanctum Petrum in bonio (2) 
est sepultum, 

The statue Tomassetti identifies with the Juno suckling Hercules of the Museo 
Chiaramonti, which is known to have been brought to the Vatican from the garden of 
the Quirinal,! constructed by Sixtus V., to whom is due the restoration of the direct road 
(Via di S. Giovanni in Laterano) past S. Clemente to the Lateran—which during the 
Middle Ages, and up to his time, was abandoned, so that the papal procession in the 
ceremony of the fossesso (or taking possession of the papal dignity) passed by the 
church of the SS. Quattro Coronati. > 

In the comparative ignorance of the Middle Ages, the statue was misinterpreted, 
and the inscription taken to mean (as the chroniclers tell us) farce pater patrum papissae 
prodere partum, or papa pater patrum fpeperit papissa papellum, And the abandonment 
of the direct road past the statue was taken as a protest against the scandal. 

Yet another reason for the acceptance of the legend was the custom of the Pope’s 
taking his seat in one or both of the two marble seats (really seats for the bath, but 
supposed, from their form, to be se//ae stercorariae) which stood in the p/atea of ‘the 
Lateran, with the bronze wolf, the statue of M. Aurelius, etc., while the singers intoned 
the versicle e¢ de stercore erigens pauperem. 

The ceremony is first traceable in the case of Paschal II., in 1099, and recurred 
until Hadrian VI. refused to submit to it. It, too, was misinterpreted, so that we find 
the Mirabilia (ed. cit. p. 51) saying ‘supra palatium ante sancta sanctorum sunt duae 
sedes in quibus consideratur papa an masculus sit an femina.’ 

Tuomas ASHBY. 


?The original provenance given by Amelang, for the statue is spoken of as already in the Quirinal 
Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, is Otricoli, gardens by Winckelmann, Mon. Ined. 1. xiv. Pr Th 
quoted from Clarac, 423, 748; but this statement, (Ist edition, 1767), whereas the Papal excavations at 
which does not occur elsewhere, e.g. in Visconti, Otricoli began in 1775. (Guattani, Mon, Antichi 
Museo Pio Clementino, i. pl. 4 and text (where  Jnediti per Panno 1784, 1.) 

one would have expected it), is probably incorrect : 
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T. L. Shear. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Nilsson’s Die Kausalsdtse im 
Griechischen bis Aristoteles, I. Die Poesie, Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus, the Editor. 
Walter W. Greg's Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, W. P. M. Grandgent’s Jntro- 
duction to Vulgar Latin, G. L. H. Chabert’s Histoire sommaire des études d'épigraphie 
grecque, Tucker's Life in Ancient Athens, Janell’s Ausgewihite Inschriften, D. M. R. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 2. No. 3. 1907. 

The Inter-relations of the Greek Dialects, Carl Darling Buck, Field Museum Inscriptions, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Zravel in Ancient Times as seen in Plautus and Terence, Charles 
Knapp. Zhe Death of Menander, William Scott Ferguson. Some Unfamiliar Uses of 
idem and isdem in Latin Inscriptions, E. H. Sturtevant. Prohibitives with mpés and 
the Genitive, John A, Scott. Notes upon MSS. containing Persius and Petrus Diaconus, 
Frank Frost Abbott. Zriedrich Blass, T. D. S(eymour). Notes and Discussions: Agnus 
Curio ix Plautus Aulularia 562-3, Henry W. Prescott. Laconian Spxos in Thucydides 
V.77, A. G. Laird. An Interpretation of Longus I7. 15, Campbell Bonner. Emendation 
of Plato Charmides 168 6, Paul Shorey. Horace carm. i. 34. 14, J. Elmore. The Secondary 
Accentuation of Latin words of the Type of consuluisti, Charles Exon. Reply to Professor 
£xon, Albert Granger Harkness. Book Reviews: Meier-Schémann-Lipsius’ Das 
attische Recht und Rechtsverfakren, R. J. Bonner. Jacobsthal’s Der Blits in der oriental- 
ischen und griechischen Kunst, ¥. B, Tarbell. Pais’s Ancient Legends of Roman History, 
S. B. Platner. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (vol. xviii.), W. A. Heidel. Boas’s 
De epigrammatis Simonideis, C. E. Bishop. B. Powell’s Erichthonius and the Three 
Daughters of Cecrops, D. M. Robertson. Prellwitz’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der griech- 
ischen Sprache, F. A. Wood. Rostowzew’s Bieifesserae, Minton Warren. Baumann’s 
Sprackpsychologie und Sprachunterricht, Hanns Oertel. Decharme’s Euripides and 
the Spirit of his Dramas (tr. Jas. Loeb), P. Shorey. H. B. Foster's Dio's Rome, 
F. F. Abbott. S. Angus’s Zhe Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's De Civitate 
Dei, Edward A. Bechtel. H.N. Sanders’s The Cynegeticus, A. G. Laird. League’s Roman 
Private Law, William C. Morley. Postgate’s Zibulii aliorumgue Carminum libri tres, 
B. O. Foster, Martini et Bassi Catalogus Codicum Graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae, 
J. W. White. Endt’s Studien sum Commentator Cruguianus, G. L. Hendrickson. Die- 
terich’s Mutter Erde, C. H. Moore. 


No. 4. 1907. 

On Certain Roman Characteristics, Elmer Truesdell Merrill. Zhe Meaning of Para- 
choregema, Kelley Rees. Votes on Greck Inscriptions, William Scott Ferguson. The 
Jurisdiction of the Athenian Arbitrators, Robert J. Bonner. Znoplic Metre in Greek 
Comedy, John Williams White. Zhe Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin, Frank Frost 
Abbott. Notes and Discussions: Zucretiana, Edwin W. Fay. Zrapviov in Aristoph. Frogs 
22, Charles W. Peppler. Mons and Collis, Samuel Ball Platner. Caesar Bell. Gall. 
vi. 30. 4, Charles Knapp. ‘Simius iste’ Fannius? George Dwight Kellogg. ote on ds 
arg Aéyp Aeschylus Prometheus 46, J. E. Harry. Book Reviews: Leo’s Der saturnische 
Vers, Thulin’s Jtalische sakrale Poest und Prosa, Du Bois’s Stress Accent in Latin Poetry, 
F, F. Abbott. Ryan’s Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis, Lowe's Petronit Cena Trimalchionis, 
Friedlinder’s Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, Chas. Knapp. Goodwin's Demosthenes against 
Meidias, P. Shorey. Croiset’s Artstophane et les partis a Athdnes, A. A, Bryant. Wagner's 
Symbolae ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam, Ed. Capps. Helbig’s Sur tes 
attributs des Saliens, C. H. Moore. Blass's Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rimischen 
Kunsiprosa, F. G. Moore. Frankel’s Griechische Denominativa, W. C. Gunnerson, Pagers 
of the British School at Rome, vol. iii., S. B. Platner. C. Pascal’s Seneca, J. M. Burnam. 
G. F. Hill’s Historical Greek Coins, F. B. Tarbell. Heidel’s Qualitative Change in 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy, A. D, Lovejoy. W. W. Baden’s Principal Figures of Language 
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his conjecture Il:ravaios for tAovows in Teles (Hense, p. 36) and of others made by 
him on Philodemus’ wepi rav Zrouwdy, A, Brinkmann, Rfeforica, J, W. Beck, Zine 
verkannte Ode des Horas. Od. 4. 8 defended as genuine: no confusion of the two 
Scipios involved. K. Brugmann, Bdvavoos, pavaterar, Baydv. Older form of Bdvaveos 
pdvavoos, conn. w, pavés ‘isolated’; ‘the man with the small horizon.’ F. Solmsen, 
Weiteres sum Suffix -dovwv. M. Siebourg, Ungewéhnliche Schreibung von yw und uiuo, 
Inscription QvINE Ivivas=~ydvat, euiuas. F.B., Vxor bene morientissima. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1907. 

4 Sept. M. C. P. Schmidt, Kulturhistorische Beitriige. 1. Zur Entstehung und 
Terminologie der elementaren Mathematik (W. Nitsche), favourable. Ciceronis in M. 
Antonium oratio XIII, con introduzione e note di P, Fava (Nohl). ‘Deserves 
thanks.” E. Rosenberg, Horasens Mutter (K. Léschhorn). ‘Interesting.’ J. Gossen, De 
Galeni libro qui Stvoyrs wep odvypdv inscribitur (R. Fuchs), favourable, W. Scherer, 
Klemens von Alexandrien und seine Erkenntnisprinsipien (J. Draseke), very favourable, 

ar Sept. W. L. Westermann, Jnterstate Arbitration in Antiquity (Schneider). ‘A 
learned study.’ J. H. Breasted, Ancient records of Egypt. V. Indices (A. Wiedemann). 
Fr. Lehner, Homerische Gottergestalten in der antiken Plastik (Chr. Harder), favourable. 
D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope (P. Goessler), favourable. Th. L. Shear, Zhe influence 
of Plato on Saint Basil (H. Gillischewski). ‘Shews diligence, circumspection, and tact.’ 
A. Boericke, Quaestiones Cleomedeae (S. Giinther), favourable. A. P, M‘Kinlay, Stylistic 
tests and the chronology of the works of Boethius (Th. Stang}). 

18 Sept. W. Siiss, De fersonarum antiquae comoediae Alticae usu atque origine 
(J. W.), favourable on the whole. P. Klimek, Kritische Studien su Xenophons Memor- 
abilien (K. Léschhorn), favourable. R. Richter, Xritische Bemerkungen su Caesars 
Commentarius VII, de bello Gallico. TI. (W. Nitsche), favourable. Th. Bégel, Jnhalt 
und Zerlegung des sweiten Buches von Cicero de legibus (K. Léschhorn). ‘Interesting.’ 
Taciti Annalium libri, by H. Furneaux. Vol. II. Books XI-XVI. 2. ed. by H. F. 
Pelham and C. D, Fisher (G. Andresen), favourable. A#é del Congresso internasionale 
di Sciense storiche. 1 (Schneider). 

25 Sept. A. Solari, Zicerche Spartane (Schneider), unfavourable. R. Oehler, 
Bilderatlas su Caesars Biichern De bello Gallico (E. Wolff), very favourable, D, 
Detlefsen, Ursprung, Einrichtung und Bedeutung der Erdkarte Agrippas (J. Partsch), 
favourable. 

2 Oct. H. Steuding, Denkmdler antiker Kunst. 2. Aufl. (A. Busse), favourable. 
J. Zehetmaier, Leichenverbrennung und Leichenbéstattung im alten Hellas (H. Biiimner). 
‘A useful introduction to a future book.’ Xenophontis Apologia Socratis, rec. Vil. Lund- 
strém (W. Gemoll), favourable. Ayperidis orationes et fragmenta, rec. F. G. Kenyon 
(H. Gillischewski), favourable. C. Thulin, Scriptorum disciplinae Etruscae fragmenta. 1. 
(H. Steuding). E. H. du Bois, Ze stress accent in Latin poetry (H. G.), favourable 
on the whole. F. Knoke, Mewe Bettrige su einer Geschichte der Rimerkriege in Deutsch- 
land (Ed. Wolff), favourable. E. Léfstedt, Beitriige sur Kenntnis der spateren Latinitiit 
(Th. Stangl), very favourable. 

g Oct. J. Vahleni Opuscula academica. 1. (Th. Stangl), P. Meltzer, De Aeschyli 
Euripidis Accit Philoctetis (K. Loéschhorn), favourable. L. Liitzen, De priorum scriptorum 
argenteae, quae dicitur, latinitatis studiis scholasticis. 1. (K. Léschhorn), favourable. P 
Frisch, De compositione libri Plutarchei qui inscribitur wept "Ioibos xat ’Oolpidos (E. 
Neustadt), very favourable. M. Schonfeld, Proeve eener Kritische Versameling van 
Germaansche Volks- en Persoonsnamen, voorkomende in de litteraire en monumentale Over- 
tevering der Grieksche en Romeinsche Oudheid (Ed. Wolff), favourable. 

16 Oct. M. Bieber, Das Dresdner Schauspielerrelief (H. Blimner), very favourable, 
Br. Kaiser, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der Samniten. 1. (K. Léschhorn), favourable. 
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und Aerste (Pagel), favourable. J. W. White, ‘ Zogaoedic’ metre in Greek comedy (H. G.), 
favourable on the whole. W. M. Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus (H. Blase), very favour- 
able. Fr. Skutsch, Gallus und Vergil, Aus Vergils Friihsett, Part Il. (A. Korte), 
‘Very stimulating.’ Der rémische Limes in Oesterreich. Part VIII. and Bericht des 
Vereins Carnuntum fiir die Jahre 190g und rgo5 (M. lhm). Excerpta historica, ed. Ph. 
Boissevain, C. de Boor, Th. Biittner-Wobst. Il. Zxcerpta de virtutibus et vitiis, pars 
L, rec. Th. Biittner-Wobst, ed. cur. A. G. Roos. IV. Excerpta de sententiis, ed. Ph. 
Boissevain (F. Hirsch), favourable. 

11 Dec. H. Francotte, Z’organisation des cités @ Rhodos et en Carie (Fr. Cauer), 
favourable. H. Wolf, Die Religion der alten Griechen (H. Steuding), rather unfavourable. 
L. Weniger, Zéralis exercitus (H. Steuding), favourable. 

18 Dec, E. Szanto, Ausgewihlte Abhandlungen, herausg. von H. Swoboda (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. O. Scherling, De vocis oxnv) quantum ad theatrum graecum pertinet 
significatione et usu (W. Déorpfeld), very favourable. ’I. IT. Boproédas, @Ouiris 7 mpds 
vérov tis “OGpvos (G. Wartenberg), favourable. Caecilii Calactini fragmenta, ed. E. 
Ofenloch (J. Tolkiehn), very favourable. H, T, Karsten, De commenti Donatiani ad 
Terenti fabulas origine et compositione (P. Wessner), unfavourable. G. N. Olcott, 
Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. Vol. 1. fasc. 8-10 (M, Ihm), favourable. 

25 Dec. V. Inama, Omero nell’ eta micena (Chr. Harder), unfavourable. G, Hoff 
mann, Bettrage sur Kritik und Erklirung der pseudoxenophontischen 'AOnvatwv wodcreia 
(Schneider), favourable. P. Goessler, Das rémische Rottweil (M. Ihm). C. Abel, 
Gegensinn und Gegenlaut (Bartholomae), very unfavourable. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. 27, 1907. Part 2. 

G. Macdonald: Early Seleucid Portraits. (Two plates.) 

H. J. W. Tillyard: Instrumental Music in the Roman Age. (Eight cuts.) 

J. L. Myres: A History of the Pelasgian Theory. 

E. L. Hicks: Three Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

W. Miller: Monemvasia. (Two plates; four cuts.) 

Cecil Smith: The Central Groups of the Parthenon Pediments. (Three cuts.) 
E. N. Gardiner: Throwing the Javelin. (Four plates; sixteen cuts.) 

W.C. Compton and H. Awdry: Two Notes on Pylos and Sphacteria. (Seven cuts.) 
R. M. Dawkins: Archaeology in Greece. 

W. Miller: Monemvasia; additional notes. 

Notices of Books; Rules, Proceedings, etc. 


Se asranee nn 


American Journal of Archaeology. 1907. Part 3. 


1. H. E. Everett: Antoniazzo Romano. (Four plates.) 
2, W. N. Bates: New Inscriptions from the Asclepieum at Athens. (Five cuts.) 
Publishes a stone with four inscriptions: (1) a dedication to Asklepios by Kallias, 

about 350-300 B.c.; (2) a third-century dedication by Apollodoros and Lysandrides ; 
(3) mentioning Philios of Phaleron, a fepets, who also occurs in C./.A, 1505, whence 
this and (2), the letters being similar, may be dated 224-223 B.c. On the back (4) is 
an inscription to Menander, a Aerovpyds, the stone being set up ta¢avros tod Beod, but 
by the people, probably in response to a dream sent by the god to some official, 
Menander being an attendant in his shrine. 
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3. B. W. Bacon: A New Inscription from Upper Galilee. (Two cuts.) 

A Greek inscription of A.D. 304-305 found near Caesarea Philippi, on a boundary 
stone between two estates, perhaps having reference to the fixing of land values by 
the Edict of Diocletian. 

4. O. E. Tonks: An Interpretation of the so-called Harpy Tomb. (Eleven cuts.) 

Discusses the whole meaning and symbolism of the reliefs, citing parallels from the 
Spartan reliefs and Egyptian mythology. Scenes in Hades are depicted, the seated 
figures being Persephone, Minos, and Rhadamanthos. The ‘Harpies’ are the Egyptian 
Ba-birds in form, and represent the souls of the deceased carrying their bodies. 

5. Archaeological News, Jan.-June, 1907, ¢@. J. M. Paton. 


1907. Part 4. 

1. C. Ward: The Temple of Helios (?) at Kanaw&t. (Four plates; six cuts.) 

Attempts restoration of temple at Kanawat (anciently Kanatha) in Syria, a peripteral 
temple with Corinthian capitals, on a podium. 

2. W. W. Hyde: Lysippus as a Worker in Marble. (Six cuts.) 

Claims the Agias as representing the work of Lysippus, relegating the Apoxyo- 
menos to a later date, and, by comparison with the head of the Agias, identifies as a 
Lysippian original a marble head from Olympia representing Philandridas, a victor in 
boxing about 372-368 (the statue mentioned by Pausanias). Thinks that there is no 
positive evidence that Lysippus did not work in marble. 

3. Gisela M. A. Richter: Three vases illustrating Women’s Life in Athens. (Seven cuts.) 

Publishes three vases at New York: a pyxis with domestic scene; lekythos with 
woman spinning top; and kotyle with woman preparing a basket for a Dionysiac 
procession. 

4. W. N. Bates: A Tyrrhenian Amphora in Philadelphia. (Seven cuts.) 

Publishes a vase with two interesting subjects: Achilles in ambush for Troilos, and 
diskos-throwers. 

5. E. J. Goodspeed: Greek Ostraca in the Haskell Museum. 
Publishes nine ostraka of the Roman period from Thebes. 
6. E. L. Hewitt: Announcement. 
7- D. M. Robinson: Corrections to 4.7.4. 1905, pp. 319, 328. 
8. Archaeological Discussions, Jan.-July 1907, ed. J. M. Paton. 
Supplement. 

Annual reports of Archaeological Institute and Schools. 


Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archdologischen Instituts. XXII. 1907. Heft 2. 


1. F. Winter: The Base of the Parthenos. (Five cuts.) 

Discusses the dimensions and ornamentation of the base, with reference to the statue 
of Athena Parthenos found at Pergamon; shows it to have been double the length 
given in Michaelis’ restoration, and 4 ft. in depth, the figures of the relief about 
2 ft. 9 in. high. On the Pergamon base are remains of figures from the Pandora 
episode, but too fragmentary to reconstruct. 

2. F. Koepp: The West Frieze of the Gjélbaschi Heroon. (Three cuts.) 

Regards the subject as a combat of Bellerophon with Amazons, obviously appro- 
priate to Lycia. 

3. R. Hackl: Two Early Attic Vases in the Munich Collection. (Two plates; twenty- 
five cuts.) 

Publishes a krater of Phaleron style, with chariot-scenes and lions in two friezes, 
and an early B. F. amphora with an outlined female head and a horse’s head in 
panels, the former resembling the ZrpofBos xaXddés series; discusses heads on vases 
generally, and gives lists of early vases with analogous subjects. 
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Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1907. 

A. Sambon. L’aes grave Italico. This paper deals chiefly with the coins (bronze, 
gold and silver) inscribed RomaNo or RoMA. The writer disputes their attribution to 
Capua on historical and stylistic grounds, and on account of their usual provenance. 
He would assign the first issue of ROMANO coins in silver and bronze to B.C. 303 (not 


chiefly at the mint of Cales (Ca/vi), which had become a Roman colony in B.c. 334, 
and also at the mint of Arpi. There may have been mints also in Etruria, in Samnium, 
and Apulia.—L. Laffranchi. J diversi stili nella monetasione Romana. On the Alex- 
andrian coins of Saturninus, etc.: certain specimens are declared to be modern forgeries. 
—F. Gnecchi. <Afpunti di numismatica Romana. On two medallions, one of Antoninus 
Pius (‘Puellae Faustinianae’), the other of Commodus with the jugate heads of the 
Emperor and a woman in the dress of an Amazon. The female head on the latter 
medallion (a specimen of which is described in the British Museum Catalogue of Medallions) 
has been called Marcia the favourite of Commodus. Gnecchi suggests that it is Roma. 


Revue numismatique. Part 3. 1907. 

A. Blanchet. Représentations de statues sur les statres de Corinthe. ‘The representa- 
tions of figures, in most cases presumably reproducing a sculptured original, found among 
the numerous ‘symbols’ on the autonomous staters of Corinth (B.c. 425-300) are of no 
ordinary interest. Blanchet has done well to bring together some of the more interesting 
instances, illustrated by a plate of coins, in the French collection. It is to be hoped 
that Blanchet himself, or some other worker familiar with Greek sculpture, will find 
time to work out further the identification of these figures. Each of them, indeed, 
deserves a little commentary, and it might be well in such a case to enlarge con- 
siderably the photograph of each coin, and perhaps also to make a careful drawing of 
the symbol.—G, Amardel. Une trouvaille de monnaies gauloises ‘% la croix.’ A recent 
find at Castelnau d’Aude near Narbonne.—C. M. Soutzo, Les lourdes monnaies de 
bronze de I’Italie centrale. A criticism from several points of view of Dr. Haeberlin’s 
theories as to Italian aes grave. Some criticisms made by Regling are also endorsed.— 
Froehner. Hilaritas et Laetitia. The words HILARITAS or LAETITIA often occur on 
Imperial coins accompanying figures of goddesses. But the goddesses represented are 
not, it is shown, Hilaritas and Laetitia, but various divinities or personifications, such as 
Annona, Abundantia and Providentia. The legends /i/aritas and Laetitia are thus not 
descriptive of the types, but, like the later coin-legend Gaudium Remanorum, are an 
expression of the public sentiment that prevailed, or was assumed « prevail, when the 
coins were issued. According to Froehner’s conjecture, the joyful occasion when such 
coins were struck was the safe arrival in Italy of the ships from Egypt, ‘Africa’ and 
Sicily which bore their welcome cargoes of corn for gratuitous distribution to the people. 
Laetitia—the feeling of joy—and Hilaritas—its outward expression—thus practically 
vanish from the Roman pantheon.—Blanchet compares the type on a bronze coin of 
Cos, two doves drinking from a vase, with monuments in mosaic with similar designs. 

Warwick WrorH. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Tuomas Day SEYMOUR, Professor of Greek in Yale University, and Associate 


Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 1889-1906, and of THE CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY, 1907. Born April 1, 1848, at Hudson, Ohio, died December 
31, 1907, at New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY 1908. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW TEXT OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTVS. 


(Continued from page 122.) 


x 6 «mavra dackev <ev iow) elvat (AB ravra dackwv elvat): ICWI (ioe) 
by confusion with KWP (-cwv) led to the reading gddoxwy elvac; the close 
proximity of the syllables, -ew, ev, efv-, was in favour of the corruption. In later 
Greek ev tow elva is frequent, eg. Apollon. de Synt. 33, 16 To... Tayv 
Neyer . . . ev law eoTt TH TaxEews Aé€yew. In classical Greek, cf. Eur. J.A. 1199 
ev tow yap jv rode; Thuc. 2. 60 ev tow ef xat pon eveOuunOn; Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 4. 
ev tow recat ‘to follow in even line’; Dem. 59. 114 ev Tp tow daiverOa 
petéxovras 7H... ‘sharing equally with.’ For a similar phrase in Theophrastus 
cf. CP. 1.22.2 wore TavTa mev év audidot~, rpordedueva dé Tivos dtopirpor, 
This is perhaps nearer palaeographically to the text than Jebb’s gaoxew 
elvat <a@yav>. For confusion between K and IC see note on xxx 20. 

7  otkérov xuTpav Evnv j ANorada xaratavros, ‘if a slave breaks last year’s 
[or a year-old] pot or dish’ (AB yurpav elvac }: Leipzig Edd. omit elva: 
Petersen yutpay wadaav %): cf. Ar. Ran. 985 To TpvBAtov TO Tepvowov TEOvyxe 
wot, and Theophr. H.P. 4. 4. 4. agin de piCas ovx éx Tav véwv GAN’ ex Tov Evov 
Kat &tt wadaotépwy; [bid. 3. 4. 6 vos xapmos ‘last year’s fruit, et al.; Dem. 
25. 20 évat dpxa ‘last year’s magistrates’; Hesych. évot of wepvowol Epyovres. 
vos éméretos xapros; Suid. émv wadaav. On the corruption of this word in 
MSS see L. and S. 

22-28 [kal ro ddov de... puwaivyrat Tayxv.]: this passage should certainly 
be reckoned as one of the spurious additions, It resembles the others in the 
following features :— 

(1) Use of the Plural referring to the subject of the chapter, cf. iii Tovs 
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164 J. M. EDMONDS 


3 SupyeioOa . . , dos wOAAG Xphuata arg éorw (O airois, edd. adrq): 
a similar correction of the breathing should be made in lines 14, 15, 18 and 32. 


xxiv 16 T@ madl owrdta , .. yparra airg els Adyov (O aire). 


xxv 2 év poBw or ev PdBow (O EudoBos): all the quotations for EupoBos 
in the sense of ‘frightened’ are late, eg. LXx Maccad, 1. 13. 2. For the 
prepositional phrase in the definition cf. xxvii et al. 


xxvi t ... elvae 9 Odvyapxia prapxia tis iexdos Kal xépdous yArxouevn 
(O ixxupis xépdous): the Papyrus fragment (Ozyrh. Papp. iv no. 699, early 3rd 
cent. A.D.) reads ixyvos followed by an obscure letter which Professor Smyly 
kindly informs me may be «. The rest of the line is torn away, but Kal xépdous 
would just fill the gap. Jebb had conjectured icxvos ov Képdovs, 

2 ddvyapxixds (O ddtyapxos): here again it is a question of letter-space 
in the Papyrus; but Professor Smyly is rather inclined to prefer dAvyapyuos, 
which agrees with Casaubon’s conjecture. [For the corruption cf. H. Richards 
on Xen. Hell, 6, 2. 39, Xenophon and Others p. 182.) 

22 ts axdpiordy éort (70> Toi vénovros Kal diddvros, ‘how thankless the 
task is of the man who has to pay’: cf. ro rie rvxys viii 25. This is simpler 
than Ast’s <7d 7Aj00s Kai del), The meaning ‘thankless’ would seem to 
be supported by Xen. Anad. 1. 9. 18 ef tis tt atr@ mpooragavrt Kadas 
tm tev, oUdert maémoTe axdpioroy clase tiv TpoOvuiar, ‘. . . in no case did 
he ever allow zeal to go unrewarded’; and Lys. 21 12. éuol axapira elvac 
Ta els ipas dvpwpéva, 

24 ds alxytverat , . . Stay wapaxabirai ts ait@ (O aire). 

xxviii 1 Gywy} Wuyis is perhaps nearer to dymv tis \uyiis (so O) than 
Casaubon’s aywyh tis \uyxis: for the omission of rij cf. xiv and xxv. init. 

22 Th yap abrod ywant..., & ie madiov aire yervg, Tpets xadxois eis 
trhov didwar kat 7G Yuxpe AodoOar avayxaCer atti tobi Tocweavos donuépat 
(V ... radiov atrg ... AoverPar avayxaCer 77 Tod Iocedévos juépg): é& of is 
an unnecessary change; for é£ of the mother cf. Dem. 44. 26, and translate 
‘by whom he is getting himself a child, ic. she is pregnant, which increases 
the imputed cruelty. For avrjy corrupted to 7p cf. V’s To for air@ in xxix 
13. See also Jannaris Hist, Gr. Gram. §530. For haplography in AB see 
note on viii 26. 1% ’Aqpodirys juépa was used in Christian times for ‘ Friday’ 
(Clem. Alex. 877): this and similar phrases may have helped the corruption, 

29 <ro> Kats Néyew aroxadGy wappnoiay . . . 


xxx 3 daveicarOa rapa Eévov rap’ airg xatadvovros (V aire). 

20 mérpp rivdaxa eicxexpounevw: this is nearer than Casaubon’s éyxe- 
kpovsnevio to AB's éxxexpovouev (EIC, as often, became EK; cf. AB's éx ris 
oixtas for els ry oixiay vii 18) and Meisterhans vouches for the form without o: 
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cf. Pherecr. ap. Poll. 10. 79 AaBovoa mev Tis yxoivKos Tov wivdak’ eicéxpoucey. 
éyxpovw has a different meaning, cf. iv 29 and Ar. Vesp. 130 ‘to knock’ nails 
‘into’ something. 

39 po xpovov Tivos arodnpjoa ta rporeuyy mrpordopav (so V): all 
edd. insert sy after fva. May we keep the MS reading and translate ‘so 
that he may send a present beforehand [instead of taking it himself on the 
proper day]’? This would enable the atcypoxepdys to get off with a cheaper 
present. For this use of wpo- cf. rpoarooré\New xxiv 13 and mpocxoreiobat 
xxv 15. Th. apparently coins compounds ii 22, vii 19, xiii 18, xix 23, 
xxvii 14, xxix 20, xxx 29 (bis). 

J. M. EDMONDS. 
Repton. 
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The poet would then be showing his benefactress that gratitude which Hippo- 
menes (or Milanion) failed to accord to his, the goddess Venus, with such tragic 
results.! If the reader is to see in LI. 15-16, 


otium et reges prius et beatas | perdidit urbes, 


an allusion to the fatal love of Paris for Menelaus’ wife,? and a subtle significance 
in the comparison of Lesbia’s love to that of Laodamia in Lxvitl. 33 ff.° he 
may suspect that in this reference to the myth of Atalanta our poet was similarly 
half-conscious that he was courting Nemesis, the RAamnusia uirgo, as well as his 
candida diua, Lesbia. 


WALTON BROOKS MCDANIEL, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


1 Servius on the Aew. iii. 113. * This is perhaps dubious. Cf. Merrill, p. 185, note 
2 Westphal, p. 49. on 73-130. 


172 WALTER C. SUMMERS 


it was probably one of accompanying circumstances, That Seneca of all men 
would have tried to burn the candle at both ends in this inelegant way seems 
to me highly improbable. I believe guid turpius is a question complete in itself, 
and that the reference is not forward, to the quotation that follows, but back, to 
the description which Seneca has just given of Maecenas’ style, Probably we 
ought to read ‘guo quid turpius?’: the words ‘Maecenas de cultu suo’ are 
almost certainly interpolated’ and may well be responsible for the expulsion 
of a word, Much the same difficulty arises in reference to what Hense 
regards as the second quotation: he must explain the subjunctives arent 
and remittant as representing, in the construction which Seneca has given 
the sentence, an original arant, remittunt of Maecenas. I do not know on 
what grounds Harder assigned the words wide ut to the quotation, but 
I believe he was right: such a course removes a second difficulty—the 
inadequacy of that phrase to denote the strong disapproval which Seneca 
evidently feels. We have now reached our passage again, and must decide 
whether the words ‘quid? si quis feminae cincinnos crispat’ can possibly mean 
‘Again, can we approve of anyone writing “he curls his hair as though ‘twere 
a woman’s”?’ or require emendation. I certainly prefer the latter alternative. 
And once we recognise that the whole passage is spoken by Seneca, emendation 
is easy. Si quis is a corruption of sic wir: whether we keep guid? or 
read for it guis is not very material. ‘Would anyone who deserved the name 
of man give way to such feminine tricks?’ ‘Ite nunc,’ says the philosopher's 
father (Contr, 1. pr. 9), ‘et in istis uulsis atque expolitis et nusquam nisi in 
libidine uiris quaerite oratores, having just before said that these people care 
only ‘capillos frangere et ad muliebros blanditias extenuare uocem, mollitia 
corporis certare cum feminis.’ ‘Haec fierent, si testiculi uena ulla paterni uiueret 
in nobis?’ says Persius (1. 103 sqq.). 

But what of fanantur? Buecheler has done good service in pointing out 
the /axa ceruice of the Persius passage. Zara must be read, but the 
picture is rather that of Lucretius’ Venus ‘tereti ceruice reposta’ or Catullus’ 
‘adplicansque collum iucundum os oculosque sauiabor’: in other words, for 
Janantur read sauiatur. This will of course necessitate altering ut to et, 
That incipitque suspirans is wrong is also clear: the Lucretius passage suggests 
inhiatque, but 1 do not feel on firm ground here. 

And now before we deal with nemoris tyranni, it will be well to examine 
the next quotation. Neither Buecheler nor Norden have troubled to say what 
an irremediabilis factio could be, and I am quite unable to form any conception 
of it that is consistent with the rimantur epulis here predicated of it, The 
key to the passage lies, I think, in the last words: the revellers by refusing 

1The words de cultu suit the context in Seneca *On the whole I prefer guis. Cp. Cicero’s 
rather than the sentences quoted; besides, the use of criticism of Antonius’ phrase ‘contumeliam facere : 
a title implies a continuous extract rather than several quis sic loquitur?’ (PAi/. 3. 22). The confusion 
selected sentences, and is surely inadmissible when of ¢ and qu is extremely common in the Senecan 


such comments as guid éurpius etc. are interpolated MSS. 
‘between those sentences. 


174 ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MAECENAS 


words used by Seneca in the earlier part of the letter. Speaking there of 
varieties of explicatio he stigmatises as tnfvacta the kind that is ‘in morem 
cantici ducta. It is of course in the Plautine cantica that cretic metres 
abound. 


The passage as amended will run: 

uidebis itaque eloquentiam ebrii hominis inuolutam et errantem et licentiae 
plenam. [MAECENAS DE CVLTV SVO] quo quid turpius? ‘amne siluisque 
ripa comantibus uide ut alueum lyntribus arent uersoque uado remittant 
hortos. quis sic uir feminae cincinnos crispat et labris columbatur 
fincipitque suspirans et ceruice laxa sauiatur? ‘memores tyranni 
inremediabilis fatique rimantur epulis lagonaque, temptant modos et 
spe mortem exigunt.’ 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 

Sheffield. 


NOTES ON MANILIVS II. AND III. 


IN the Classical Quarterly, vol. ii. No. 2, reviewing Breiter’s recent text of 
the Astronomica, together with Housman’s edition of Book i., 1 made a number 
of suggestions of my own on some of the principal difficulties in the text and 
interpretation of Manilius. I did not, however, bring my notes down beyond 
Book i. In the present paper I propose to traverse some of the more thorny 
places of ii. and iii. I shall try to make what I have to say to some extent 
a continued review of Breiter (and even of Housman). 


BOOK II. 


I—5. Maximus Iliacae gentis certamina uates. 
Et quinquaginta regum regemque patremque 
3.  tHectoreamque facitt tutamque sub Hectore Troiam 


i. 766. castra tducum et caelit uictamque sub Hectore Troiam 
4. erroremque ducis totidem quot uicerat annis 
instantis pelago. .. . 
7. ore sacro cecinit. 


That 3 and i. 766 are alternative versions of the same line is now 
generally agreed. So both Housman and Breiter. And that ssctamgque and 
not ¢utamque is the true reading seems certain from sscerat in 4: so Br. Housm.: 
although Bechert clings to fwtamque. But what are we to make of such 
variants as 


Hectoreamque facit 
castra ducum et caeli? 


I fancy that there underlies fact and et caeli an original et sati=et satum = 
aestatum: and that Manilius wrote 


castra decem aestatum uictamque sub H. Troiam. 


totidem annis in 4 echoes decem aestatum just as utcerat echoes usclamque. 

sati at 3 was very easily emended to fact, and more audaciously at 
i. 766 to caele—which Breiter keeps. Hectoreamque in 3 probably arose from 
an accidental transposition of HHectore Trotam from the end to the beginning 
of the line, causing the complete loss of castra decem et. 
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among the great families: crime we have always with us: z# populo scelus est. 
594 can hardly be sound as it stands. 


uenalis ad fata patres ad stupraque matres 


is violent, but gives something like the sense required. 


772-775: 
ac uelut in nudis cum surgunt montibus urbes, 
conditor et uacuos muris circumdare colles 
destinat, ante manus quam temptet scindere fossas, 
uertit opus, 


775. wersat opus Bentley, feruzt opus Ellis, followed by Bechert. Breiter 
retains wertzt, which I cannot understand. We should read, I think, guaerit 
opes. The initial of guerzt became lost, and the correction of uerzt to uertit 
was then inevitable [iv. 169, opus for opes M]. 


849-850. 
qua pars occasus tinterminumquet sub orbem 
descendit, regit haec maturae tempora uitae. 


849. So M: interimumque L: interimum quam G. 
M’s reading points to 


quae pars occasu contermina guaeque sub orbem, 


which will give the same sense as Bentley’s correction. conterminus is another 
distinctively Ovidian word. [For the form of the expression cf. Hor. Od. 3. 
24. 38 ‘finitimum Boreae latus.’] 


BOOK III. 
108-1009. 
format amicitias et saepe cadentia fulcit 
officia. 
Julcit scripsi: frustra codd. 
fulct is some way from the MSS.: but it seems to me to give the sense 
required while /rustra spoils the meaning of the whole passage:—it is not the 
province of the third statzo to form friendships which come to nothing. 


120-122. 
quintus coniugio gradus est per signa dicatus 


et socios tenet, et comites hospitis una 
iungitur et similis coniungens foedus amicos. 


121. comittem for et comites M. committens hospita tura Housman. Nearer 
would be hospita usucla. Perhaps 


et socios tenet et comites, hinc hospitium¢que> 
(Ainc=he dropped out before hosp-: hospitis una=hospit’ unu=hospitium). 
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of aspertor to the beginning of the line. With asferioris it is well nigh 
impossible to construct a satisfactory ‘lost’ line. 


567-8. 
bis quinos annos aries unumque triente 
fraudatum dabit. 

Surely artes annos? 


611-615. 
at qui praecedit surgentis cardinis horam 


fricenos ternosque dabit nascentibus annos, 

uix degustatam rapiens sub flore inuentam. 

quod super occasus templum est fer dena remittit 
annorum spatia fet decimam tribus applicat auctis.t 


612. tricenos scripsi: sscenos codd. 


614. per scripsi: ter M, om. cett. 

Before I make any suggestion on 615 I feel obliged to point out how 
lazily editors have dealt with the whole of 599-615. With this very simple 
correction of uszcenos to tricenos we get a numerical system : 


8. 68—5 
7. 63-6 
6. 57-7 
5. 50-8 
4. 42-9 
3- 33—10 
2. 23-11 
I. 12—12 
Oo O 
of which the ath term is given by the formula 

$2 (25 —2). 


tvtcenos is thus one of the few emendations which can be proved mathe- 
matically. As for my per dena in 614, the old hoc dena would do as 
well: but my suggestion is nearer to M (per and ¢ey are confused again at 
607): ‘lowers the number of years by ten,’ z.e. brings them to 23: Breiter’s ser 
sena and Housman’s fer frina are equally useless. 

This would give a perfectly satisfactory sense quite apart from the puzzling 
‘et decimam tribus applicat auctis. Any attempt to correct these words must 
be hopelessly conjectural. I can think of nothing better than 

haecque (et codd.) decem et (decum M) tribus applicat auctis, 
‘and adds these (dena annorum spatia) to those who possess 13. annss for 
auctis is tempting: auctis may have come from feractss in the line following. 
H. W. GARROD. 


1 Bentley’s (or Huet’s: cf. Ellis ad /oc.) correction decuma at §. 53 is just such another mathematically 
demonstrable emendation. 
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The number of the fourth ‘emplum (597-8) has been recovered by my con- 
jecture messibus for menstbus (Silua Manil. \.c.), and is now seen to obey Mr. 
Garrod’s law, ¢ricenas reinstates the tenth in its rights, and only the eleventh is left. 
Here I will not add (as I could) to Mr. Garrod’s just dissatisfaction with his 
own proposals for the restoration of 615. As to his per in 614 it must be 
observed that, did we not know the sense that had to be obtained, we should 
never guess that remuittit annorum spatia per dena meant it ‘lowers the number 
of years by ten, and by owning that ‘foc dena’ would do as well Mr. Garrod 
allows that this ger can be dispensed with. The problem is how to account for 
the MSS variants ‘templatum est dena’ and ‘templatum est ter dena.’ In the 
Szlua |.c. I suggested that ¢ery might point to 7’, ie. “62 (addressing the reader 
as in 565). But since the change of / is already attested for temptatum, which 
must have come from /empl-, it is possible that M’s fey is a misreading of -/or, 
a correction written over ¢empfatum. So that templorum, of which Prof. Ellis 
writes, Moctes Manilianae, p. 113, that it is not ‘prorsus abiciendum’ may be right. 
In any case dena stands firm, and remittit has the sense of ‘ concedes’ ‘allows.’ 
For the rest I see no difficulty which is not met by the conjecture in the Si/ua 
(which, like messibus, has been taken up into Bechert’s text), ‘ac decumum tribus 
applicat actum.’ The sense it gives to actus, ‘term’ or ‘course,’ I have already 
shown (l.c.) is supported inter alia by the present context (595), and the use of 
applicat for addit is confirmed by Martial, vi. 28. 8sq. The required meaning 
is thus obtained. The ¢emplum above the setting ‘grants ten terms of a year 
(10), and to three courses adds a tenth’ (ie. 13). That is 23 in all. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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22C Znvwv de o Kpns 6 raw 'Apragep£y wrpordivcoraros. 


‘Fort. 6 wavrwy’ Kaibel. Rather 6 <rw> zaw... 


23 A-B (from Eubulus) 
<A.» Likwv eyw 
BeBpeyuevos yxw cat xexwOwucpevos. 
B. twemwxas otros; A. ... werk’ eye, 
pa Aia tov Mevéaiort. 
Perhaps B. <r wérwxas <dvtTws> ovros; A. (6 TLD wéTUOK eyo; 
wa tov At ov Mevéaiov. 


34.C (from Amphis) 
OUK EoTIV, ws EotKe, Papuaxoy pEOns 
oudev TOLOUTOY WS TO Tpormeceivy Apvw 
AuTqv Tw’ ovTws e€eAaUvet yap sgpodpa 
TAnpov dare Tas padavous ovTw doxeiv. 
The property of padavo: is to cure xparradn. Kaibel suggests ‘velut roy 
olvoy aare Tas padavous Axpov Soxeiv’, but this is hardly emendation. Rather 
ovTws e€eAauver yap <xapoy> 
apodp ware Ajpov Tas padavous ovTw Soxeiv. 
After the loss of xapoy (as cap following yap) sgodpa naturally filled the 
line. 


35 D (Diphilus) 
® act Tos Ppovover rporgiAEorTare 
Atovuce cai copwra’, ws ndus ris ef 
Os TOV TareElvoy mEeya Ppovsiv woes pOvos, 
TOV Tas Odpis alpovra aumrreiDes yeAay 
Tov Tt acOevy ToAmay Tt, Tov detAov Opacur. 

Since @pacuy has no construction Kaibel marks the passage as unfinished. 
This is not a natural way for Athenaeus to quote; cuuweiOes is very weak ; 
and, if we substitute cuxzawaOws, the whole passage following woeis depends 
upon that verb. 


35 E (Ion of Chios) 
adapvoy 
maida Tavpwrov, véov ov veov, yomrTov 2poToAov 
Bapvysovrey epurrwv, olvov aepaivooy, 
tavOpwrwv mpuTrany. 
Kaibel marks a lacuna of —~ before dvOpéxrwy and would fill it with olvov. 
Wilamowitz offers afavarwy xpuravy. Probably we should read 


e s @ 4 
adewy UTYwY RpvTaY 
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Hermann (to whom is due dv pev for ray pev oy) inserts Oeds before 
dedwxws. Musurus changed autre to eaurw. I do not see why @eos (even as 6C) 
should have fallen out. Rather read 

6 yap <On dta)dedwxws Tayaba 
Ov pev weroinxey olerat <x phvaw> xapw 
éxev Tew’ avro. 


44 A-45 B 

Aaaipras <6> Aaatwnos ovdev mpocedeito oro xaBarep of GAXot, ovpov dé 
apoiero xaQarep travres avOpwrot, kat modo dia PiroTimiay erexeipnoay Tapatn- 
proat xat taréorncay mwpo Tov evpeiy To mparromevov. Oépovs yap pa xai 
TptaxovOnuepov mpoaedpevovres Kat ovdevos mev Op@rres amrexouevoy GApmUpoOU, THY 
xvatw 6 tavrou éxorra, avverciaOncav adnOeverv. 

Commentators leave amécrnoav. For avrov éyovra Cramer suggests avrov 
@ éxovra. I should read yriornoay and avrow ed éxovrra. 


49 C (from Epicharmus) 

vi de TOO eoti; B. dndadn rpixovs. A. ri wav Exet wodas 
TéTOpAS ; OUK ExT TplroUs, GAN’ <errivy> oluat TeTpATOUS. 

B. ecti 0’ Gvou’ avr@ Tpirous, TeTOpas ye pay exe WOdas. 

A. tOidtzrous roivyy ror iv, alwypa Tot voeist. 

The second line is given as filled in by Dindorf. I should prefer . . otc 
eorty Tpirous Kua Alia y’» add’ ofuat terparous. (CMA...... > AAA..)} In 
the last line Grotefend suggests aiviyyar Ouidivou voeis. But the riddle is not 
complete, and we should further emend with 


ai dimous tow wor iy (Hs?), aiviypar Ordirov voeis. 


50 E (from Crates) 
wavy yap eorw wpiKwraTa 
Ta TtTOl’, @aomep nov H ptmaixuroy. 
Kaibel notes ‘wpixwrary CE, wpa Dobr.’ Since raw with superlative is 
doubtful and CE do not assure it (inasmuch as there is conflict of evidence as 
to the termination), we should perhaps read 


U 
wavy yap ecoTw wpix, ® Tara. 


60 A (from Alexis) 
Thy TpatreCav hk Exwy, 
ed’ its emexerr’ ov Tupos tovd eAawy ‘yevn, 
oude trapexovea txvicay nuiv wAciova 
mapovrides Kat Anpos. 
Read 
9 4 9 ~ 9 ld 
ov Tupos, eXawy ou yevn, 
9 at 4 A ea 4 
Oude Wapexovear Kvta Mov nuty wWAetova K.T.X. 


These things do not satisfy appetite, they only ‘provoke it more’. 
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192 E (from Philetas) 
OpyracOa Se rrAaravp tyaiy dro. 
Heinrich suggests Aaoiy, Rather y paip. 


203 F-204 A 

andakta 6 elxe rérrapa Tptaxovramyjxn, xwomas de Opanrixas oxTw «Kat 
TplaxovTa whxXov Tas meyioras, at dia TO poAuvBdov Exe ev Tois eyxetpidios Kal 
yeyovevac triav eiow Bapeia xara thy (ivywouw evypes vanpxov. 

Kaibel’s mild comment is ‘Xiavy eiow vix sana’, Read <reAciapy 
icoBaperay: ‘because complete equipoise was secured’. 


207C iw de 4 vais TH Mev KaTacKeuy eixocopos, TprTaposos dé THY peV 

, ww” > 4 N 4 >, A A , ~ e c > @ e 

Karwrate téxwy eri Tov youov, ep fv dia xAysaxwy wuxvey 4 xataBacts eyivero 
4 © eTépa Trois eis Tas Stairas BovAopevors elotevat euepnxavyro. 


Read ry mev xatwratw éx pa@yr(o)... 


214B «ai Tas wiAas <...> Tplaxovra xaragrnoas ed exacts ovr’ eiotevat 
tov BovAdmevoy ovr’ e€tevat eta. 
Kaibel rightly marks the lacuna afwuter Aas. We may supply «at ras 


muAas <kAnoas cat PUAaKas) Tpiaxovra x.t.A. The loss was due to the 
resemblance of guvAaxas to avAas. 


219 A-B  GAAa pny ovd dv o Il\atwv telpnxe wept Lwxparous Tav Kwunoy 
TIS ELDNKE, K.T.A. 

This is surely intolerable, and cod. C actually has elzre for the first efpnxe. 
Read ovd dy o IlAatwy AcAnpyKxe wept L. Covdey> Tay «t.A. The whole 
passage is an attack upon the veracity of Plato, and the word Ajypos has 
already occurred in this connection. 


221C xreivee (viz. the animal called ‘Gorgon’) tov um’ avris OcwpnOevTa 
9 ~ , 9 a “”~ , 4 4 ~ 9 , , ~ 
OU TW TvevpaTi, ad\Aa Ty yryvouery aro Twy OoupaTwy TPucews Popa. 


The regular notion in this case is pucews. 


225 B (from Diphilus) 


»# 9 9A 9 lA 9 ~ ‘ 
ewer e€av Tapyuploy avrw KxataBadAgs, 
, “~ “ 
erpafar Atywaiov’ dv & avrov dey 
4 9 9 “A , ’ , 
Képuat amodouva, trporaredwxey 'Arrixa. 


Read xépuar’ arodouy, avtros améduxev ’Arrixa. 
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227 C (from Anaxandrides) 
tert riva 3 GXAnv réexvny, © xpynore au, 


Ta CTOMATA THY vewrepwy KaTaxaeT’ 7 K.T-X. 

Read ewei tiv G@XAny Sta Texyy... 

ibid. D 

yoe yap dsapalerat 
EpOois mporw7ros (xOvwv yxetpouuern, 
@yovo tir aura cwuar apiocrou quAas. 

(The talk is of the attractions of good fish and the style is raparpaywdia.) 
Kaibel says ‘var avras aw aw apiorov wiAas conieci, sed non sufficiunt’. In 
keeping with the preceding line read 

@yovr’ UTaxTa cwouaT apicrov radAats. 

They are ‘subjugated’ by the ‘wrestling tricks’ of an dpioroy (cf. yetpou- 

prevn). They cannot struggle against its attractions. 


228 E (from Pherecrates) 
aro Tyyavouv T EpacKxey aguas dpayeiv. 
Since agvas refers to a cheap fish, and since dy is wanted, read 
aro Tyyavov T épagKke Kav aguas gayeir. 


[agvas ay Dindorf.] 


230 B-C (from Alexis) 
Tos wai T eira (dvo yap Hyov oixoGev) 
TOXKTMUAT els TO Pavepoy exveviT pwmEeva 
Geivar’ xvabos 3 iv apyupous, traxrwpara 
ye dvo dpaxpmas, xupBiov de rérrapas, 
Wuxrnpidiov (de> dé’ oBorous, Pircwrwidov 


AewTOTepoy" 


Kaibel regards raxrwuatra as simply ‘interpretamentum’ and conjectures 
odros ev odv. Doubtless the corruption was influenced by the notion of ra 
erwuara in the context, but the original is rather to be sought in a confusion 
with (c)raOuwiraxa, i.e. 

xvaQos & qv apyupois orabu@m raxa 
yey «TA. 


234B (of the Gauls) 

BaOavarros dé ris mryeuwy avrous Subxicey ext rous wept Tov "lorpov Torous, 
tad’ hs cat ray odov dt’ he evoornoav BaOavarriay xaXovot. 

Kaibel marks a lacuna after rowovs. All that is needed is to read 


e > A 4 4 \ a a 4 .' 
. + Otpxirey ext Tous wept Tov Iorpoy Towous adeis, Kat K.T.X. 
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286 D (from Archestratus) 


cat BariSd épOnv éxOe pécouv Xetpwvos ev wpn, 
A , \ so . 
tal Tavry Tupoy Kai ciAguioy 


Kaibel’s xawivacov rupoy is too remote. The regular expression is near 
at hand, viz. caw aury. 


288 D-E (from Philemon) 
Kaibel prints 
ixOus amados olos yeyove jot, 
‘ > 9 a 
5 olov wapatéOex’, ov wepapuaxeupmevor 
Tupoisw ovd avwbev e€nvOcopevoy, 
GAN’ olos fv Cov kwrros Gv ToLlovUTos jy. 
C) e QA » 4 ”~ Qa nw 
ovTws amwaXov édwxa Kal 7paov TO TUp 
orrav Tov txOuv, ovde mictevOjcoua .. - 
@ 9 4 9 »” e 4 e , 
IO Guotoyv eyever’, Gps OWOTAY apTacy 
TOU KaTamiey peiCoy Tt TepiTpexet KUKAW 


Tnpovea TOVTO K.T.A. 


The only variant is (v. 5) rovrov waparéQex (C). The true reading there- 
fore is plainly roioy, which is properly used for roovroy in the mock-tragic 
style of the context. For the rest there is no lacuna. We should merely read 
omwoioyv for ducov and punctuate thus 


9a : 
ovde marevOncopmat 
e a 2 2 ”, e 4 e ’ 
OTroioy eyever’ Opus ONOTAaY apzacy 
~ a -G& 0 4 
Tov xaramew peiCov TL WepiTpexXet K.T-A. 


ibid. F (v. 20) 


e 3 é\aBov taprt oxapov h «x rH ‘Arrixngs 
yAauxioxoy K.T.X. 


Read apricapxoy (‘in proper condition of flesh’, cf. apTippwy, apTivoos 
etc. ). 


289 D Menecrates (‘Zeus’) writes to Philip: 


Tovyapouv ce pev Maxeddves dopupopovow, enue de cat of <...> meéAAorres 
éreaQat' The hiatus (which I assume) apparently contained something antithetic 
to Maxedoves (see the style of the letter). Since the yopos attending Menecrates 
were, or were to be, ‘gods’, it would be easy to supply Oeot (82. Aor) after oi. 
But it is more likely that there was also a play upon Maxedoves, and we may 


therefore suggest eue de xai of <Haxapes Oeot> peAAovres exer Oat. 
_ NO. VII. VOL. II. N 
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293 D (from Sotades) 


xwBidt arta xat werpaia 64 Twa 
ixOvdia, TOUTwY aToKVicas Ta Kpavia 
€uoduy’ adevpw .. . TOLOUTY Twi. 
I think we may with some certainty supply with ... adevpw <cai pod. 


The loss was due to -pot after -pax. It is pots which would be employed in 
this case. 


306 B (from Archestratus) 
xiOapov de xeAeve, 
dy mev Neuxos &y <. . .> orepeds Te WeduKy. 
Read... <orépvov>, orepeos te x.TA. 


307 E (from Ameipsias) 
eyw 0 wy retpacouat 
eis THY ayopay Epyov AaBew Hrrov y' av odv 
vnoris xaOarep xearpevs axoXovOyjoes eo. 
Surely we should divide the passage and read 
<A) eyo & iwv wretpacomai 
eis Thy ayopay epyov AaBeiv. <B.> frrov y' dv ob 
Se es . to axoAovlrjo ais . 


314F (from Archestratus) 
cori de xedvos 
xav wropOu@ mwpos Gxpaict eAwpiados t rpoxoaict. 
Ribbeck’s azpoBodaiot gives the sense and is adopted by Kaibel. But why 
the corruption? Rather read wpooxaict. 


316D (of the polypus) 

tous 8 odOadpous (sc. exer) eravw Tav dvo rodavt’ ro de aroma Kat Tous 
odovras ev eros TOS TOGt. 

Since the polypus has just been said to possess eight legs, we should read 


... eravw Tav dvo rodwv <rav rpoabiwy 


319A rouvrwy (viz. crabs) péuvyrae TiuoxArns % Hevapxos ev Ilopdipa ovrus 
tir’ aAtevs ay axpos codiay 
év mayoupos pev Deois éxOpoict xat 
‘xOudiots etpyxa mavrodaras Téxvas, 
yépovra BovyAwrroy de en TaXéws Trav 
cuvapracopmat; Kadov y Gy ein. 
Meineke’s ovrwoi’ aXteus «7A. iS unsatisfactory. Moreover Athenaeus 
regularly says ovrws. i7’ is ef7’, the word which is clearly wanted. 
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Read ¢f0 adrevs cogpiayv axpos 
ba! 9 , 
<Ov> ev wayoupos K.T.A. 


[ri 83 av adtevs codiay axpos Kock.] 


340 D-E (from Theophilus) 


mas de ptAoTiLws mpos avTov Tay veavioxwy < ... > 
eyxeAeov waparélexe To TaTpit ... 
rev0is iv xpnorn, TraTpidtoy, mas Exets pos KapaBov ; 
Apart from other questions it is obvious that revOis must have the article. 
Tt» watpi is needless with wxpos avrov and warpidtov, and may be due either 
to adscript, or to similarity of shape with whatever stood in the lacuna. Read 
mwas Se piAoTinws mpos avToyv Tay veavicxwy <éxwy> 
eyxéAetov waparébexe, «kar epwra> ‘rorTrepoy F 
revOls iv xpnorn, warpidtoy; was exes mpos KapaPov;’ 
[€xee iam Kock. worepov 4=7orep n=TaTpi, while car’ =xe r and xe was 
omitted after xe.] 
342 A (from Timocles) 
tous (xQvo7rwAas ovros nuwy mAouTtE 
toyvrodayos yap, bore Tous Aapous elvas Dupous. 
As Kaibel observes, ‘yap deleri nequit; verba mutila’. The sense is that 


‘the cormorants will seem Syrians compared with him’ (the Syrians refusing 
to eat fish, cf. 346 C and so Meineke). Sense may be made with 


<éar’> ovropayos yap, aare Tous Napous (dS oKeiyv> 
elvat Dupous. 
344F (from Cratinus) 
Bpvxe: yap dwrav ro wapov, Tpi'yAy Se Kav paxotro. 
There is no sense in uayerOa rpiyAp. Read 


TpiyAy & ém av paxotro. 


349 C (from Machon) 
Kyreéwr tis fv xtOape@dos, Os exadciro Bois, 
dees aradwy Ty AUpa Tr’ ov xpwpmervos. 
Surely Bpvyopevos. 


352D_ Aristotle could not have known the details which he pretends to 
know— 

Cav yap thy woppupar ern &€ woOev avrw eidevat Ott ext wElrToY Xpovoy 
év Oxela yiverat 4 Exidva K.T.A. 

Kaibel mutilates this with woOev rovro olde; cat Ore... All that is 
required is ... wo0ev <iv> avr@ eidevar, > Ste... 
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360A (from Phoenix) 


éyw 6 Oxouv modes pepovor, topOadrmous 
aue(Bouat Movoyot wrpos Ovpyo’ adwv 
kat dovrt cai pn Sovrt wAéova trwvyew. 

For of@adyovs Haupt suggests i¢Oinous, which I cannot understand. Kaibel 
says ‘sed latet adiectivum ad Movoyow’. This is probably correct, and 
evyraA ors seems to meet the case. For twyyew Dindorf and Meineke give 
Trav aitéew, but this would hardly have been corrupted thus. Read 


A 4 4 ~ 
kat Oovre xat pn dovret rAécova Trav Tuyen. 


Gyges is chosen for the same reason as Croesus might be. 


362C (from Alexis) 
Kai yap emi xopov .. . avOpwrwv ope 
wAnO0s wpocioy ws Tay Ka\av Te xaya0or 
evOade cuvorrw. 


Naber supplies zAciorov. But why was that word lost? Rather <é70e€», 
ie. AHO...» ANO. 


363 C (from Ephippus) 
epiAncey ovXt cuumiecaTa TO oTOMA 
@omep wodéuios, aAAa Toicw orpovbiots 
Xavovc’ opotws’ tH oe, wapenvOncaro x.T-X. 
There is no second person in the case (and avrov follows immediately). 
Kaibel’s note is ‘joe Mus., foe Turnebus, éxuce Kock’. 


Rather read 


aAAa Toiaw orpovbiots 
nm ») e td e A , 
Xavove’ opoiws yOu wapenvOjoaro x.T.A. 


378 A-B (from Sosipater) 
13 To didacxadeiov nueis coCopev 
TO Lixwvos’ ovTOS THs TExyNS apxNyos Hy. 
15 edidacKxey nuas mpwrov aorpoAoyey .. . 
érerra peta TauT evOus apxirexroveiy. 
wept pucews Kareixe Wavras Tous AGyous. 

Hirschig would transpose, placing v. 16 before 14, 15. This makes little 
improvement, nor is the wrong order explained. The true transposition is of 
line 17, which should precede 16. The cause of the misplacement will appear 
if we read 

15 edidacxey nas wpwrov*acrpodoyey, “ere 
17 wepi gpucews xaTeixe wayras Tovs Noyous’ 
16 €rerra pera TauT «x.T.Xr. 


The omission of <ewre> was due to the eye passing to érerra. 
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380E Ephippus says 


# wv @ a 4 o w# 
ev’ Ovwy trxwv Te oracels Kal yevupaTu olvov. 
w# 
Read ev’ covey 
v Ul . o 
irrwov te KylyvovTat> oraces Kai yeumata 
ocvov. 


The loss was due to -wyre=-ovra by identical pronunciation. 


382 E (from Strata) 
‘ovKouv, edn, 
Ta pita mpoBara;’ <ujta mpoBat’;> ov pavbave 
<. . .> TovTwy ovdey ovde BovAopat. 
After -avw the text has lost ave, i.e. avOpwre. 
Read ov pavOavo, 
<av0 pwwre, TovTwy ovde «7A. 


385 Cc (from Metagenes) 
GAX’, & "yal, derrvmpev, xarerra pe Wav ewepwrav 
@ “~ A “~ “~ ? 9 9 9 a 
5 tt dv Bovdy viv yap wewey dewas rag ety’ errjopor. 
The metre of the former line is emended by Porson with . . . detrvapev 
<xpwrov>.... I should rather suggest 


... COeinvor> derrvopev.... 


393 C (from Hipparchus) 
ovdé wor Aiyurriwy Bios iperev olov Exovor, 
xevuia Tiddovres txadxaTtaderad€orra. 


Read koXoxacta 0 eicaXeorres 


(etxaXeovres Kaibel). 


390B 
w# “Q a , 
EmetTa THKTA TaKxepa pnkadwy wEAn 
tyAonv xataurexovra capKa veoyeri. 
Read XA\On KaTamTvyévTa. 


402C ‘mepteépovtTo cai epicpot mwoAAakts oKiAws eoxevarmevor ft adAXot 
d€ Kat woAv Tov OmoU ExovTes, OfTWEes OU THY TUXOVTAY HOovmY TapEixoV piv. 


I can find no meaning in aAdo, and would read awadot. 


404 F-405 A (from Dionysius) 
ov TavTo 0 éati ToUTO, ToAU dujAXaxXeV" 
. oTpaTnyos mwas KadeiO’ ds dv AaBy 
duvauiy, 0 peévrot Ouvapmevos Kav Tpayuacw 
avagtpadjvat kat diaBrAeyae Ti Tov 
oTpatnyos eoTw K.T.A, 


Supply <raxa mév>, which was lost through the preceding -ayev. 
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ibid. C 

un Tavr’ akove unde wavra pavOave’ 
trav Bratwy éc@ evexa Ta yeypaupeva 
xeva GAXov % Gre Rv ovdEeTw ryeypapupeva t. 

Emper’s trav B:BAtwy is clearly correct. The rest may be emended 

thus (xatayeypaumeva Kock)}— 
tov BiBriw Ear Evia kaTayeypaupmeva 
keva maddov  x@T ovde C2v> TH ypaum evijy. 

‘Some books when full of writing are more empty than when there was 
not a single letter in them’. (The misreading eorevaxarayey. as eor evexa 
Ta yey was natural, and the ending of the second line was influenced by its 
predecessor. ) 


411 8B (from Epicharmus) 
ampwrov mev al x éOovr’ Bos vv aroOavors. 


C has mpwra, idns and amoOavys. Kaibel remarks ‘ fort. xicOov7’, sed 
restat a7oOavois non minus corruptum’. 


Why not 1.2. a & ExOovr tons vy, arobavy.? 


412 E (from Poseidippus) 


kairep auvOecins Epayov wore Myonov Boy, 
Read xat wept auecins . . . (wept of the wager). 


414D (from Achaeus) 
adnv 0° eAaiov orépva Kat today KvTos 
Xptovow ws Exovres otkoOev Tpudiiy. 


Read ...mvo@v xuros 


415 E (from Phoenicides) 


otros, womep oldas, erOiet 


péxpe dv didw tis h AaOy dtappayeis. 
Read péxpe av dedin tris wy AdOy dtappayeis. 


416 F-417 A (from Anaxippus) 
ope yap €x TaXaiorT pas TOV pirov 
mpootovra por Aaurrov. B. <> TovTov Aéyers 
tov trérpwov rovrov of didot Kadovoi cot 
A 9 9 , e 
yur ot avopeiav Kepauvoy ; 


The meaningless zerpwovrovroy is for reptBdnroy, Sy, 
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441 E (from Plato Comicus) 
elev, yuvaixes, ws uuiv madat 
olvov yevéerOat Thy avotav evyouat. 
The sense is met by 
elev, yyuvaixes, Caxos Ey>wy’ viv wddat 
olvov yever®’ és rHv avoray evyopmat. 


(Meineke had suggested . . . yuvaixes, ws Céywy> upiv.. . .) 


450A (riddle of the ichneumon) 
arredeBopbaruos, tun rpooromos, auduéepadros, 
aixuntys, waidwy aydvey yovov eLapaviCwr. 
This must be read with the answer, where again some error occurs, 
TaY yap KpoxodelAwy ovTos wa Aa“Bavev 
ap OnprovcOa Tov yovov Karaywiet, 
érer’ acdaviCe. dott td’ aucioropos, 
xevrei xaTwOev, Tois Oe xetAeow daxvet, 


In the second passage Grotius read didre 0’ <éor’> and in the first Kock 
writes audicrouos, Wilam. muxpoorouos (which has nothing to do with the 
answer). We may emend each passage from the other, viz. 


atreheBopOaruos, TeptwpogToMos... 
and dott 0° audi<r podotopmos. 


450B (riddle of the lot-box) 
éorw ayadua BeByxos avw, Ta KaTw de Kexnves, 


Read pwepuxos for BeByxos. 


454D (from Agathon) 
Of the Y in OHSEYS: 
eq’ evos Te Kavovos Hoay éCuryomevor duo. 


Meineke suggests Joav dari dvo. Doubtless éCuywuévor has been partly 
produced by ¢(vywuevo: three lines earlier, but it would only be so created 
through some illusion. Read 


, ’ a ’ A , 
ép’ évds Te Kavovos Faayv és Cuyoy duo. 


460 B (from Simonides) . 
amo TpameCay ANE try woripia, 
Read ef)’ idety, The table was so covered with cups that it could 
not be seen. (IAEIN=IAIN.) 
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ibid. E (from Eubulus) 
‘“Epuys 6 Maias NiOwos, Sv rpocevyuacw 
év Tw KuvAueip Naympov exrerpiupevov < .. . > 


Add <r: “@mey> which was lost after -rprupevov, [Suggested by Kock.] 


464A (from Choerilus) 
xepoty torABov exwy KiAKos Tpios audis éaryos. 
Read xepoiy avoX Boy «7A. (It was a ‘miserable’ thing.) 


466A (from the Cyclic Thebaid) 
ws ov of traTpwayv ety pirornrt 
tdacavro, audorépowr 3° aici wodeuot Te waxat Te. 
watpu’ evnee <ev> gidorytt W. Ribbeck, dacoawr’ Hermann (daccowr’ 
Headlam). ov belongs only to the words évje ev dicta: and may therefore 
stand. 
Read daccawr’, audi 0 Epes 7 etn woremol Te KT. 
[auq@orépow is weak and atet almost without meaning.] 


783D (from Plato Comicus) 
Avoas de tapynv crapuvov evwdous woTou 
tyow evOus KuAuos eis KOiAOV KUTOS. 
Read paydny. 


_470C (from Pherecydes) 
6 0’ ‘Hpakdiis €Axerat en’ avrov TO Totov ws Badov, cat 6 “HAwos wavoacOat 
xeAevet, 6 Oe tdciras maverat. 
This is so contrary to the sense that Wilam. would transpose deicas and 
read kat o “HAtos deioas «.7.A. But this is hardly emendation. Better is 
o 0 aldea@eis (through ddederGers). 


472 E (from Anacreon) 
ypiatyca ev iTpiov NewTOV aroKAas. 
Hephaestion has Aewrov puxpov azroxAas (see Kaibel). But since pmupov 


would hardly be omitted, and the text here has Aemrov, it is better to account 
for both readings with 


. irplou <New ToD AewTOV.... 


473¥F (from Eubulus). 
dua 0¢ AaBovd’ npavixe anXikov Twa 
oterBe péyeOos tapeciav péyay raw. 
Kaibel observes ‘videtur panis aliquod nomen latere, velut aOaptav’, The 


word would be ’"Epeotav. See 111 F, where loaves ‘whiter than snow’ are 
produced at Eresus (cf. our ‘ Vienna bread ’). 
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476C—D (from Sophocles) 


Kat wAjpes EKTLOVTL XpUTEOV Képas 
o 4 ~ e 
tpiiver yemovra pwadOaxis tvwodauns. 
Kaibel remarks of the second line ‘corruptus, yépovra Adamus’ and 
accepts the uw’ wAéms of Musurus. I do not understand this use of uro. If 


it is right, té€vov7a should probably be written (with Emperius Opuse. p. 350), 
but more probable is 


tpipe tTévovta pmadOaxis xAaivans U7 oO. 


476E (from Philoxenus) 


wiveTo vexTapeov rw ev Xpuceas WpoTouais tre a\Awv KepaTwy. 
Kaibel’s tavpwy xepaotav (ravpwv from Wilam.) is very unconvincing. 


Why should tavpwy become te @AAwv? It would be easy for 7’ GAAwy to 
stand for tavawy. Read 


. Mporouais Tavawy KE paTwy, 
481 D eet 0° 4 ‘Poon 
kuuBiov axparov KaTacéoenev Uuas avo. 
Macrob. gives émev 4 ‘Pody. 
Read Erte 0 4 ‘Poon 
kuuBiov axparov, kata 0 Eceto’ nuas Tavu. 


nuas Meineke. For xataceev cf. note on 435C supra. 


500F (from Antiphanes) 


TOUS KaOOUS {LEY OU 
KaXovot ryavAous Wavres ot 7 poryarropes. 
Not so, but 
kadovot yavAous wavTas, of... 
all xador ‘with a belly’ are called yavAoi. 


502 (seq. to B) 
’Avakavd pidns de guiadas “Apeos KaAve Ta mwoTnpia TavTa, 
Kaibel remarks ‘ Anaxandrides quid dixerit ex epitoma intellegi nequit’. 


This may be so, but readers of the Poetics of Aristotle will realise that what 
Anaxandrides said is represented by 


... Gidras “Apeos xatei (Tas adowidas KaTa> Ta ToTIpia Taira, 
He called shields giaAat “Apeos from their resemblance to these cups. 


502C Kav TocovTw rpdrocw alt Bapeiay t dvédwxe, yuTpidia BaBea dudexa. 
But dsadovvae is the wrong word. Read 


... Bapetav dn Edwre.,.. 
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571C aAAa epi Tey SvTws ETatpav Tov Adyov WeToinual, TovTérTW TOY 
giriav adoAov ouvrnpeiv Suvauevwv, As 6 KuvovAxos todug Aowdopeiry, wovas Tov 
GAwy yuvaxav toe THs gidtas GvduaTt Mpoonyopeupevas  awO THs Tapa Tois 
’AOnvaiots KxaXovpevns ‘Eraipas THs ’Apodirns. 

After yuvaikwy read <dtxaiws>. It would be better also to read 
kat for }. 


571 E (from Menander) 
wemouat Epyov ovy éTaipwy tryap 
<ua At’, add’ eratpov>: x.7.X, 
See Kaibel. For yap read y’ a&tov (through yati). 


§72B (from Anaxilas) 
cay d€ Tis ueTpia Tat Néyoura < .. . > 
Tois deouévors Tria vroupyy pos xapu, 
ex THs ETatpelas eTaipa Tovvoma 
7 poonyopevOn, 
E has pérpia déyouot, Kaibel’s éay dé tis nat perp éxovca <xpijuara> 
does not recommend itself, either technically or for the weak éxouca. 
Read eav dé tig mETPL ExAEyovaa <x pvaia> 
Tois deopevors Tiv’ avOvaroupyy «7A. 
[-xAéy. was read as « Xey., and the resemblance of -veia to -ovea caused 
the loss of the last word.] : 


578 C—D (from Machon) 
wodAous epartas Kat woAiTas Kat Eevous 
€xovo’—Srrov wept yuvands Tis NOvyos 
yévotTo, faviay thy MéXerray ws KaAnv 
Epackov elvat x,7.X. 
The metre of the second line is emended by Meineke with Swov 7repi 
<Tis> yuvaxes. Kaibel naturally remarks ‘sed dubito’. The loss of the 
corruption is clear in 


@ A id 
. OTOUCTEP) WEpl yuvaixos. .. . 


579C (from Machon) 
Mania had jested at the expense of her ‘protector’, a srparurrys, 
6 d€ oTpatiatys Ure Tt <dn> oxvOpwracas 
tawéreupe Tavrnv dtadtrovea 0 4 Eraipat 
‘ 4 4 ~ , ”~ 4 
pnbev wapa Tovro, dot, Avrov, pidtate’ 
ov yap ov devywv aréBares Thy aczida, 
wa thy ’Adpodiryy, GAN’ 6 cot xpiocas wore’. 
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$83D a yap kavat nuov ’AOnvat torovTov wAROos iveryKay ETALpwV, Tept 

dv exeEedevoouat Soov ye duvapuat, Srov GyAov evavdpoica mods ove Erxev. 
Schweigh. conjectures . . . woAus ovdeula éoxev, which, as Kaibel says, 
‘non sufficit’, Rather dcov dxAov evavdpovoa wodts <rodAGKtIs> OVK Eoxer. 


590A (from Philemon) 
womep Dedevxos devp’ Exeurpe THv Tirypu, 
fv elOomev nueis, TH DeAcuKw warw éedet 
Tre quas wap’ nov avreréprat Onpiov. 
Kaibel ‘7: delet Clericus’. Such a proceeding is not emendation. The 
sense obviously requires xamas. 


594F Coming from Eleusis to Athens— 

évravOa xatactas ob tdv § TO mpwrov 6 Tis 'AOnvas adopwpevos vews Kai 
TO woNoua, Berar rapa Thy odov K.T.A. 

I cannot feel that Valckenaer’s 05 av davy to wpwrov is correct, since av 
with subjunctive hardly has a place here. Nor is vo natural. I suspect that 
the true text is 

ov avolyvuTat xpwrov 


The view is ‘opened’: cf. the nautical sense of the verb. 


600F ‘Apyxuras...(pyoi) ’AAKuava yeyovevat Tev epwruKivy meov 
Nryemova Kat exdovvat mwpwrov méAos axdAarrov, Svra Kai wept Tas ‘yuvaixas 
Kat Thy TotavTny povoay eis Tas dtaTptBas. 

The sense required is 


Ovra caracheph wept T.y.K.7. 7.6. Kelodyovta> eis Tas dca piBas. 


604A The Eretrian made certain comments to Sophocles, ending with 

‘ov kapra dei TO Kadov TH my KaAM awouevp ecixaClew fav’, -yeAacas ext 
tp 'Eperptet LooxNjs x... 

Beyond doubt this should be 


27 > ? , 2 A 
a eixaCety, ava yeXacas ewt K.T.A. 


609C Kal THy xatayayovoay de Llaciorparoy exi tyv tTupavvida, ws 'AOnvas 
trwre:pav eldos Exovoay, Kady pyot yeyovevat. 

Kaibel ‘non expedio’, rightly rejecting Valckenaer’s we ’AOnvas Lwreipas. 

Read ws ’AOmas ‘uwelipoxov eldos éxovoay’ (Hym. Hom. II. 2, to 
Athena). 
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636D (from carm. pop.) 
"“Apreut, col me Tt Pony epimepov Vuvov tvevare x.7.X. 


Probably ... duvov Upaivery airei... 


640D (from Philippides) 
wAakouvres, emidopricuat, wd, ofoaua’ 
@ ‘ ld 9 a A e e 
GAnv Neyovra Tue ewrclroe Thy nuepart. 
Elsewhere the natural expression occurs, equivalent to 
An Aéeyovr’ Gv ewdAtroe Thy Hepa. 


‘A whole day would not be sufficient for one to tell of them’. 


667 C (from Aeschylus) 
Evpupaxos, ou < ... > GAXos, ovdev ocox ... > 
Be vBprrmous ove evaicious efoi. 

Read Evpuuayos, ove <av> aAdos, ovdev focov <H>. 


694 A-B TO pev rparov qv 6 bn wavras Gdew vouos fy, TO Se Sevrepoy O On 
g A 9 9 4 9 , a c 9 e ~ 
mwavres wey yoov ov unv tadAa ye cata Twa Tepiodoy e€ VrodoyNs K.T-.X. 


Read ov myv dua ye, <adAa> cata xr. 


696A-B aAAa pwnv Kal TO Ur TOU woAuuaberrarou ypadev ’AptrroréAous 
2 ¢ ’ ‘ A ’ ’ ’ > e e \ a 9 ’ \ a 
eis ‘Epueiay rov ’Arapvéa ov maiav éoriv, ws 0 Thy THs aceBeias KaTa TOU 
gitocopou ypadhny ameveyxauevos Anuoddiros tes aldwre mapacxevacbets ur 
Evpupedovros x.7.A. 

Kaibel’s note is ‘e’s aiédwre fuit verbum mentiendi’. Rather simply 
efedwre. 


 . oe ’ e , ce” @ Q nae A 
697F Xelreral tis 6 cupBnvéwy xopds, av ExaaTos TO Soxow eavTp TKaTacat 
a eo Fal “ lA 
dei, mpocexwy ovdeyv TH mpoxaOnuevw K.T.X. 


Kaibel xaravAeé. Rather carac<ras> ade. 


699E Temuaxidas de 6 ‘Pddtos déAerpov Tov davoy xadeicOat, olov, pnaiv, of 
vuKTepevomevot TaY tvEewy exovow. 


Wilamowitz <emrtS trav vewy (veov?). The emendation required is roy 
artéewry 
T. G. TUCKER. 


Melbourne, Nov. 1, 1907. 
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at his worst—yv. 50. 5; iussumgue templum in noua uia Aio Locutio f 
in O and E sussumque templum in noua iam locatione fieri. But 
infinitely is he superior to the gentleman who complacently scribbles ‘ recogni 
after tampering with each book of Cod, Puteanus, spreading corruption through 
all the 3rd Decade, 

In x. 9. 6 (where the censure of an ill-act by declaring it ‘improbe factum” 
was regarded in the old days as a very severe condemnation) Livy is made 
to say by Zingerle nunc uix seruus ero ita minetur quisquam, merely out of 
reverence for M’s ix seruos ero (which is a mere dittograph seruo sero); F has 
uixum seruio (perhaps a dittograph serwo serio), P uizsum serio, U uix si summo 
serio, DLA wuix seru (or serit), O and T wuix seruo (O has in one or two 
places xu for i hereabouts, and it is just possible, though not probable, that the 
exemplar had serio, which seems the right reading). 

(3) In the exemplar careful and sensible choice was made generally 
between diverse readings and dittographs: eg. in iii. 54. 10. O reads without 
hesitation CONVELLVNT inde signa profectique Romam where all have conuertunt ; 
but conuellunt has been long accepted on the authority of the marginal reading 
of Vorm. Rhen. (see group 8), and more lately supported by the marginal 
reading of P, where it has been put by that able and careful editor responsible 
for P, whose authority is somewhat obscured under the description P*® In 
ix, 5. 7 O wisely chooses missos (caecos in foueam missos) with MTDLA 
against the missos /apsos of PFU and the reported /apsos of R, which T? and 
some moderns also choose. In vi. 24 however (where Camillus has to be 
lifted on to his horse) O somewhat unwisely but naturally chooses sublatus 
for the sudbiectus of TDRLA, sublatus subiectus of M, subuectus (a variant shown 
also by T) sud/atus eorum of H,. On the other hand O keeps the dittograph 
occasionally (lest his enemies should scoff!) as in vi. 12 indici inductum; 
inductum indici M, inductum UF*, indictum cett. where U is right with a very 
early correction in F. In vi. 12. 3 TDLA have ‘éacitum praetermissum, 
OMPFU facitum praetermissumque, H praetermissum alone. This chapter is a 
good specimen of the way O supports MPF against the here usually corrupt 
THD ete. 

(4) The exemplar possessed a large number of unique or almost unique 
readings; this came from my ‘trial trench, x. 12. 6. Romanus egressus in 
aciem ubi PROFECTIONE Aostium concessam uictoriam uidet, progressus in castra 
uacuis ... potitur; here profectione has long struggled for recognition, the edd. 
vett, and Madvig supporting it; Zingerle puts it out, M. Miiller puts it in; all 
the MS? have professione, but a very late correction in A gives proféectione. 

In x. 19. 1 O has ACCIENDVM for accipiendum (in ne collegae auxilium, quod 
acciendum ultro fuerit, sua sponte oblatum sperneret); a reading which since 
Gronow proposed it, has been bolstered up by the authority of M; but 
Alschefski was wrong in his report, as it is the reading only of M*. 


1T have no record of DR here. 
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finds it excellent in i-iv.; but the goodness and badness correspond very 
largely to the divisions of the work according to handwriting made by Prof. 
Conway. Leo, the scribe of Quaternions }i to x., xii, xiii, xxi-end 
(= Books i. 9-iii. 71, iv. 21-v. 7, viii. 14-x.), was, like Nerissa, a pains- 
taking clerk; he faithfully copied all he saw before him, and put somewhere in 
the margin (without knowing where it belongs) all that he found in the margin, 
so that whatever Leo has written is worthy of consideration. ‘Tertius,’ as 
Prof. Conway calls the scribe of the Quaternions that give v. 7 to viii. 14, 
is so careless that his authority is in my judgment very inferior, and therefore 
unsupported readings of his should not be allowed to set aside the readings of 
other MSS without sufficient reason, as sometimes they have been allowed to 
do, merely because they are in M. My conclusion is then that only some % of M 
is authoritative, that is roughly i-iv. ix. x., though I readily acknowledge 
that the faults of ‘Tertius’ are of carelessness, not of depravity. (For the big 
dislocations in Book vii. and in Book ix. it would be unfair to blame either 
scribe personally, but they may be set off against O’s small dislocation and its 
loss of part of Book iv. quoted above.) 

(4) P is the chief of group a, and a worthy rival, if not equal, of M. Left to 
himself, and without P*’s interference, able as it is, P not infrequently shows 
the same good qualities as Leo, though he is an inferior scribe; and these 
occasional vestigia of correct readings, as well as the beauty and age of the 
MS, have made it the most important of its group. P* is a careful and able 
editor, and helps P in his difficulties; where either corrects, the text is generally 
thereby brought into harmony, rightly or wrongly, with F. With regard to 
dittographs we have seen that PFU usually have only one, and that the easier. 

(c) The tendency of group y, as we have seen, is rather to keep the harder 
of each pair of dittographs; it has also preserved many good readings 
(especially H) lost by the other groups, and in one remarkable passage 
(viii. 31. 6 and 7) has preserved the correct order of the sentences where PFU 
have deranged two sentences and M one. The worst faults perhaps of this 
group (at least of y ii excepting T) is the incorporation of marginal summaries 
and the dropping of sentences between homoioteleuta (H dropping a further 
number). But O has few, if any, of these faults; all the scribes are careful, 
and I noticed only one scribe who shows a slight tendency to repetition, 
and the scribes’ extreme care is shown by the fact that in Book ix. 45, 46 the 
scribe leaves in four places blank space for single words that he finds illegible 
in his exemplar, and puts réq. in the margin; (there are one or two in iii. 
without req.) ; but far from incorporating marginal summaries and the like, the 
supervising editor or the writer of the exemplar had a keen eye for glosses as 
well as discrimination in dealing with dittographs, even perhaps to excess of 
suspiciousness ; ¢g. he rejects with much probability sécuti Decius deuouit in 
viii, 10. 13, and Scaptius in iii, 72. 6, and in iii, 12. 4 he writes (with V 


1 Camb, Phil. Soc. Nov. 1902. 
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alone) missum, not ipsum missum. Nor has O such monstrosities as Marts 
uouet aurtbus (T and H) for Marti suouetaurtlsbus; and is on the side of M 
and P in a very great number of instances (eg. practically all through vi. 12) 
against its own group. Moreover, O’s spelling is good and his words almost 
invariably correctly divided, as in vi. 20. 16 evepta e manibus (with H I think) 
where M has ereptae and PFU erepta and T (but corrected) D(?) evepte. In 
fact none of the MSS in this respect can be compared with O except to their 
disadvantage, and none except T in the reasoned interlinear division of syllables. 

If we add these qualities of O to the unique readings and the readings 
found with H alone, or M alone, or F alone, and even V alone, we are forced 
to recognise O as the best MS of the third group at least, and I cannot but 
think that the test of time and the fuller comparison of O with other MSS in 
a Critical Apparatus will lift it to even a higher place. H must certainly give 
way. P and M may have to yield too, and be able to exult merely over the 
cureless wounds that time and damp and Oscan rats have dealt to O. 


W. C. F. WALTERS. 


King’s College, London, May, 1908. 


(Read before the Oxford Philological Society, Jan. 1908.) 
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like; the quotation, which the edd. say is apparently not from Homer, is o 130. 
What the word etymologised is I do not see. 


4. Hibeh 19. 


B797 as vor ex’ eipyns. The papyrus has. . . re etpyvn, which points to ds 
wore etpyvy, Which would betray the digamma in etpyvq assumed by etymologists, 
but without other evidence in Homer. 

T'278 xal woramot cat yaia cat ot vrevepOe xamovras 
avOpwrous tivvabey & tis x’ ewiopxov omoccy. 

For 279 the papyrus has .yra. under uzévepOe, evidently tivwyra, from 
an objection to the dual; the plural stands in the parallel passage T 260, but 
in the same place, 2—3rd foot, as tivva8ov. The removal to the 5th makes a 
line which may be restored; avOparous ertopxovvras tiwyrat oriocw, cf. X. 19 
etc. 

I 336 xpari 0° er ipOiuw xuvenv evruxrov eOnxev 
irmoupu, devov de Aogos xaOurrepOev Evever. 
After this the papyrus adds a line of which vty in the second foot remains. 
Perhaps 
decvov & aud’ avrny xaira pwovro (witvayrTo) Gvaxros. 
653 of 0 dpa Sdeirvoy EXovro xapy Konowvres ’Axatol 
piuda xara KAisias, aro & avrov OQwpyaccovro. 


After this the papyrus adds in the 5th foot 


54a TET. wk 
b ».aya.. 
c Wikep vet 
a de € ve 


The last three lines resemble B477-9. Line 54a is perhaps pupiot, Scoa re 
gidrrAa xat avOea jpos év Spy, an adaptation of B468. The next may be e @ 
avTois Owpyccer adap Kpeiwy ayapeuver. 


© 204 av d€ adiat BovAeo vikny. 


read écOAny cai peya xudos iS ayAaoy evxos apecOa, cl. 8 176. 

I may notice that one of the restorations proposed of 02522, feus de 
watnp wrpuve Of , viz. dadayyas xvdei yaiwy, offends against ‘Wernecke’s 
Law, which, however inefficacious against tradition, may be held to invalidate 
a conjecture. 


23. v.45 oyxerAe kat pev Tis TE xepeiou reiOeO eraipp. Instead of Oapaes 
in foot 5, where every letter is doubtful, query y’ aivei, with dative as eraweiy 
0 167 2312 h. Herm. 456 and aiveiy in tragedy. , 
T. W. ALLEN. 
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propounded a theory of contuncta and euenta which does answer this question. 
Giussani’s theory has not been universally accepted; but it holds the field, 
and no editor ought to pass it by in silence. 

The same criticism may fairly be brought against the statistics with 
which these notes are packed. It is not possible, in a book of moderate 
compass, to include these without excluding matters of greater importance 
for the reader. We are told (p. 305) that per occurs 309 times in Lucretius; 
but we are not told of the double sense of saane which puzzled every attentive 
student until it was excellently explained by Giussani. On aligue (p. 304) 
we have this note: ‘this word in its different forms occurs, with elision of the 
vowel of the word preceding, in 229, where it is in the first foot, and in 812, 
883; 2, 546; 3, 64 where it occurs in the fifth and sixth: it stands in the 
sixth foot with gue in 1, 859; 5, 322, I, 56; in the fifth and sixth without 
elision in I, 816; 4, 630; in the fifth without elision in 2, 1156; 4, 1068; 
in the first in 5, 220; in the first and second in 1, 254” If this note and 
others like it had been omitted, there would have been room for some remarks, 
quite indispensable there, on Lucretius’ theory of nutrition on i. 196. In general 
there is not nearly enough explanation of the argument, and some of the 
explanations given are quite wrong: thus the primordia and the minimae 
partes of which they are composed are actually identified (i. 625 and 627). 
There are many notes on metre in which Lucretius is taken to task for his 
shortcomings: sed mutarentur and cum tempestates are ‘inelegant metrically’; 
in opera sine dtuom ‘the rule, that when the last two words are disyllabic 
the word preceding should be monosyllabic, is broken.’ But this severe critic 
in a note on obtritum pondere terrae (iii. 893) tells us that obrutum of MSS. 
‘may be right,’ and again remarks (p. 299) that ‘ wolucres is used oftener than 
alites by Lucretius.’ 

In conclusion, it must be said that this book is of little value to those 
who wish to know what Lucretius really meant. To such students a complete 
translation of Giussanis Commentary with his Studi Lucreziani and Note 
Lucreziane would be a far greater boon. 

J. D. DUuFF, 


CARTAULT’S A CENTURY ON TIBVLLVS.! 


THE Professor of Latin Poetry in the University of Paris has addressed himself 
to a piece of work which badly wanted doing, and he has done it, on the whole, 
very well. His object, as the first words of his preface declare, was not simply 
to produce a bibliographical repertory, however serviceable this might be, but 
a study in history and methodology. The labour of giving a summary of the 
contributions of scholars to the criticism and elucidation of the collection which 
passes under the name of Tibullus during the nineteenth century is, as he 
rightly says, ‘enormous, and M. Cartault has thrown in besides, to the great 
advantage of his readers, a chapter of 74 pages upon the century and a 
quarter preceding, which stretches from Scaliger 1577 to Heyne 1708. 

More than one quality is required for the adequate performance of such 
a task. The mere collection and presentation of the material demanded no 
ordinary industry, patience and method. These M. Cartault has in a high 
degree. His industry is exemplified in his collations of various editions of 
Tibullus with previous, or standard, texts. The figures which he has thus 
obtained are instructive from more than one point of view. Thus we learn 
that, compared with Huschke’s edition (1819), Lachmann’s edition (1829) shows 
‘an improvement in about 180 places and a deterioration in a little over 20’ 
(p. 141). Haupt (1853) ‘improves on Lachmann’s text in some 20 passages, 
but corrupts it in about 12’ (p. 181). De la Ville de Mirmont (1904) 
has not improved Hiller’s text of Lygdamus for certain in a _ single 
passage. On the other hand he has introduced ‘readings of inferior MSS. or 
conjectures’ into about 18 places (p. 522). From M. Cartault’s catalogues 
raisonnées (to which we must regret that he did not append an index of 
personal names), a reader will have no difficulty in discovering what has been 
said on any of the numerous topics that have agitated Tibullian scholars. His 
summaries of progress in the successive periods which he distinguishes are clear 
and succinct. His style has the lucidity that we expect from France. 

In the selection of his material M. Cartault has proceeded upon a plan 
to which he has consistently adhered. He admits reviews but excludes trans- 
lations and anthologies. The policy of the latter exclusion might be questioned ; 
it might be thought that a book of this magnitude should have noticed all 


1A propos du corpus Tibullianum, un sidcle Université de Paris: Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de philologie latine classique par A. CARTAULT. des Lettres. Paris, 1906. Pp. viil+569. Price 18 fr. 
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‘K. P. Schulze constate que Némethy a souvent copié Dissen sans le dire . . . Il 
s'est souvent servi du Tibulle de Postgate (je crois gue Schulze confond avec les Tibulliana* 
du méme auteur)’ (p. 532). 


This inadvertence is the more surprising, as on p. viii of my praefatio, from which, 
as we have seen, M. Cartault quotes, there is a footnote containing four distinct 
references to Selections from Tibullus (1903). M. Cartault’s error will do me 
some injustice. A reader would naturally suppose that what is attributed to me 
in his book was what I held at the time of its publication ; and so, if for example 
he desires to examine the grounds upon which I still decline to believe that 
III. xix. (IV. xiii.) was written by Tibullus, he will be referred to an exposition 
twenty-three years out of date.? 

Though upon this particular point I despair of changing M. Cartault’s opinion, 
I should have been glad to read his judgment of other discussions in the little 
volume, such as those relating to the station and identity of Lygdamus, the 
literary history of the third book and the actual character of our traditional text. 

I hope that the freedom with which I have criticised some of M. Cartault’s 
propositions and interpretations will not convey to him the impression that I 
undervalue the service that he has rendered to the students and the study of 
Tibullus. He has done a good work and one which I trust he will continue. I 
regret that several causes have conspired to delay the appearance of this 
notice. The sole one that need here be mentioned is the sewing of the volume, 
which fell to pieces almost the moment that it came into my hands. - 

J. P. POSTGATE. 


1 Italics are mine. The 7%és//ana are the separate *Had M. Cartault read the Appendix to the 
papers noticed by M. Cartault on p. 429 and else- Selections (p. 191) which deals with this topic he 
where. I have quoted the words as they stand in would have been able to make good an omission in 
the printed text. On p. 1741. 4 ‘il doivent’ makes his notice of Fritzsche’s dissertation, p. 274. 
another sentence ungrammatical. 
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idea of arbitration to help out their system of ethical cause and effect in 
human affairs, where it halted. Yet it would be bold to maintain that the 
allusions to arbitration in early Roman history have so little foundation in 
fact, were it not that as soon as we come to the time when Rome began her 
wars for and with the Greeks, she is found in every instance to reject the idea 
of arbitration with ever increasing dislike. 

8. At the moment when Rome was brought into actual contact with the 
Greeks of the mainland, she found the principles of arbitration and mediation 
in the fullest operation among them. These principles ultimately depended 
on the sense of relationship between the different branches of the Greek nation ; 
they felt themselves obliged to take notice of each other's affairs, because they 
were all members of the same family. 

At the beginning of her career in the east Rome acknowledged this 
principle of the unity of the Greek nation in a marked way by sending 
envoys in 228 B.C. to the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, Corinth and 
Athens, to explain her dealings with the Illyrians, It would have been 
natural if she had continued from this point to imitate the Greek attitude. 
If the Greek nation had the right to be informed as to what happened to 
one of its members, it had necessarily the further right of. expressing 
its views on any such event, either by coming forward of its own accord to 
offer an opinion, #e. by mediation, or by waiting until a member should ask 
for it, ze. by arbitration. But with the exception of the one embassy in 
228 B.C, the Romans seem to have had no mind to submit themselves, like 
any Greek city, to the public opinion of Greece. Not only did the Second 
Illyrian war of 219 B.C. call forth no similar embassy, but repeated attempts 
at mediation by neutral states between Rome, the Aetoli and Philip were 
refused by Rome; to the great annoyance of the Aetoli, who at last got so tired 
of the inexplicable attitude of their allies, that they concluded a separate 
peace through the good offices of Egypt, Rhodes, Chios and Mitylene, 
Rome therefore found herself obliged to be a little less uncompromising, and 
when the Epirots applied for permission to make overtures on their own 
behalf to Philip, the Roman general yielded in his principles to the extent 
of making this an opportunity for himself meeting Philip on Epirot soil 
and there concluding peace* Yet this hardly amounted to an admission 
that xeutral peoples, such as Chios and Mitylene, had the right to interfere 
with an offer of mediation or arbitration; it was simply allowing an a/ly to 
make the first step towards opening negotiations. 

g. The distinction between neutral and ally was important in Roman 
eyes. It accounts for her action towards Athens and the Achaeans in the 
affair of the punitory expedition against the Boeotians in 196 B.c.: legati were 

1See collection of examples by Victor Berard, of. res Mac, 3. Traces of similar negotiations are to be 
cit. p. 104, and also Pol. iv. 26; v. 24, 28, 100; xi, found in Liv. xxviii. 7. 14. 


4 eal, and Westermann, af. eft. p. 201. 4 Liv. xxix, 12. 8. 
2The Roman attitude is well rendered in Appian, 
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unworthily by the Greeks themselves by the time that they brought it to the 
notice of Rome. Perhaps more weight may be put on the idea—still so firmly 
ingrained in the Roman nation at that time—of the more or less direct 
intervention of the Gods in public affairs; for if the Gods were prepared to 
punish the wrongdoers, and to reward the innocent with victory, it was un- 
necessary and indeed almost impious to relegate the decision to the judgment 
of any human. But after all the Romans cannot be absolved of allowing 
mere national prejudice to harden their hearts and blind their understanding : 
it hurt their pride to submit themselves to the opinion of any other people: 
they posed as superior to their environment. Had they carried out with 
sincerity their self-imposed mission of being protectors of the weak, not much 
harm would have been done, but, as it was, they only succeeded in stifling the 
sensible and humanitarian practice of arbitration. 
LOUISE E. MATTHAEL, 
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ON CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. STROMATEIS, |. § 158. 


IN 1894, when my friend Professor Joseph Mayor published in the 
Classical Review a series of emendations of the Stromatets (continued in 1895), 
I submitted to him emendations of some of the same passages, which gained 
his approval. I did not publish them because I thought he would be editing 
the parts of the text concerned. He has not yet done this, and there is one 
of the emendations which I should like to publish, because it perhaps gives a 
simple solution of what distinguished scholars have found a great difficulty. 

The passage is Stromatei:s, Bk. I. § 158, p. 416 fin. (see Mayor's article, 
Classical Review, vol. viii., July, 1894): rov yap Oumot ro mev PiAdvexoy pdvov 
éoriy avrou rou xpareiv Evexa Tyv duvacreiay rerompévov, TO Se gtAdKaAoy eis 
KaAnv Karaxpwmevns THs YWuxis TH Oupeo. 

The difficult word is xaA#v, for which no satisfactory emendation has been 
offered. This passage, in which courage is associated with ro xaAoy, is possibly 
a reminiscence of the well-known Aristotelian association of courage with ro 
xavov in Nic. Eth, 1. vi.-vii. Now Aristotle recognises as the principal form 
of courage the courage shewn where it is possible to make an effort to avert 
the danger (he is thinking of battle), as opposed to the fearlessness (cf. adéns) 
which may be shewn in an incurable disease or inevitable drowning, and says 
accordingly: dua de nat avdpifovra év ols éeoriv GAKy h Kadov TO arobaveiv. 
It seems probable therefore that we should read ro de g@iAcxadov eis aAKny 


KATAX pwmevns To Oupen. J Cook WILSON 


A FEW NOTES ON ATHENAEVS. | 


THE following few notes owe their existence to the stimulus of Professor 
Tucker's Adxersaria in the last number of the Quarterly. 


23. A-B elpyra: be rd Bpdyew xai ext rob rive. ‘Avripavas. 


dai yap gayovras dayniras Bpéexew. 


BeBpeymévor yaw xai xexwOorviapévos. 
B. wéwrexas obrog; A. + wérex’ eye, 
wa Ala rov Mevdaiov. 

Sicon, the chief speaker here, attributes his condition to the potent and 
seductive wine of Mende, which makes even gods forget propriety (Hermippus 
ap. Athen. 29 E) and of which Athenaeus writes, 129 D, éxcAauBave: wad suas 
Ocpuds ris xai {wpdrepos, olvev Svrev suiy Oaciev cai Mevdaiwy cat AerBreov. 
And to restore the passage, we must, if I mistake not, follow the clue afforded 
by the second speaker's words wérexas oDrog; when compared with those used 
in a similar scene of Latin comedy. In the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus 
(829 sqqg.) we have a dialogue bétween Palaestrio and Lurcio,’ an under-cellarer 
(subpromus), who has been taking advantage of his opportunities to drink 
with his superior, Sceledrus. 


PA. prompsisti tu illi uinum? Lu. non prompsi. Pa. negas? 

Lu. nego hercle uero: nam ille me uotuit dicere: 

neque ego heminas octo exprompsi in urceum. 

neque ille calidum exbibit in prandium. 

Pa. neque tu dsbtstz? Lv. dt me perdant si 610i, 

si bibere potui. PA. quid tam? Lv. gusta entm obsorbut; 

nam nimis calebat, amburebat gutturem. 

PA. alii edrzz sunt, alii poscam potitant. 

bono suppromo et promo cellam creditam! 

The sense here then should be, ‘You have been drinking, you rascal ?’ 

S. ‘I have mot been drinking. I had to gulp it down. It was Mendaean!’ 
In the fourth line roy is meaningless, and all the letters of what we require 
are in Aia rov, which should be Ai’ Syra. In line 3 ov is wanted before weérux’. 


1Lurcio from /srco, ‘a gourmand,’ is a typical Zlxwya odx dwodalva Ducxplyny; (a skinflint). 
name, like Zixwy, an extravagant person, as Meineke _I note this, as Lindsay doubts the tradition. 
has shown, quoting Themistius 34, p. 462, riva 
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36 B.c.,! Dio xlix. 15, /us auxzlzz in 30 B.C. (Dio li. 19), and the rest in 23 B.C. 
when it first begins to be reckoned as complete. The zus relatzonts mentioned 
separately in this latter year (lili, 32) is merely a part of the remaining 
tribunician functions. 

On the general question of the policy of Augustus it is undoubtedly true 
that he was steering his way between the unsuccessful examples of Sulla, who 
retired, and Julius, who was careless to disguise his supremacy. But that the 
Senate was still too powerful to be thrust aside, it is difficult to believe, as 
we watch their cringing subservience to their new master. The proscriptions 
had almost destroyed the race of Brutus. There remained another motive for 
admitting the Senate to partnership, a motive so simple and practical that it 
almost eludes the notice of the constitutional historian. Until a new machinery 
could be created, until a competent civil service could be organised, the mere 
burden of administration was more than one man could bear. Almost throughout 
his life Augustus was travelling, fighting or superintending military operations, 
Who was to receive such deputations as came in 26 B.C. from Tralles and Cos, 
Laodicea and Thyatira, to say that their towns had suffered from earthquake 
and appeal for assistance? By degrees a civil service is organised and a bureau 
competent to deal with the despatches even of a meticulous governor like the 
younger Pliny. Then, as there is less need of the Senate, its importance steadily 
decreases. This is the explanation of the paradox that the more Augustus 
seems to retire from public offices the more business is absorbed into the 
imperial chancellery. We have the authority of Suetonius for asserting that 
the burden of empire was a motive for Caesar's resignation of the consulship 
in 23 B.C.—taedio diuturnae ualttuaints. 


J. C. STOBART. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1Mr. Stuart Jones in his recent work on Zhe  tribunician power including isfercessio. This does 
Roman Empire (Story of the Nations, 1908) asserts, not correspond with the evidence. 
p- 3, that Augustus received in 36 B.c. the whole 
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FLORIDA. 


li. (p. 146, 20, v.d. Vliet) locus corruptus in mss, sic legitur: ‘cum igitur 
eo sese aquila extulit, nutu clementi laeuorsum uel dextrorsum tanta mole 
corporis labitur, uelificatas alas quo libuit aduertens modico caudae guber- 
naculo ; inde cuncta despiciens ibidem, pinnarum eminus indefessa remigia ac 
paulisper cunctabundo uolatu- paene eodem loco pendula circumtuetur et 
quaerit, quorsus potissimum in praedam superne sese ruat fulminis uicem de 
caelo inprouisa, simul campis pecua simul montibus feras—cernens, eqs.’ 

In interpungendo secutus sum Aemilium Thomas,’ nisi quod distinctionem, 
quam ille ante ‘ibidem’ transposuit, loco quo legebatur non remoui, ‘cuncta 
ibidem’ interpretans ‘cuncta simul’, cf. Aol. 80 (p. 88, 25 H): ‘nam ut absurde 
facit qui tacere se dicit, quod ibidem dicendo tacere sese non tacet —’, Oehler 
ad Tertull. de fuga in pers. 1. Neque minus consentientem me habet, dum 
hanc de loco fert sententiam: ‘La faute doit résider dans emznus, dont il 
faudrait tirer un participe présent coordonné a despiciens et ayant pour com- 
plément direct pinnarum indefessa remigia. Quod autem proponit ‘remittens’, 
nescio an laboris remissio eiusdem laboris pertinaciae (‘indefessa’) parum 
conueniat ideoque ‘remittens’ non habeat unde aliorum coniecturis ‘im- 
minuens’ ‘inhibens’ praeferendum sit; neque etiam inuenio quomodo remzgia 
inhibere, imminuere, remittere dicatur aquila, quae modo pro we/is, non pro 
yemts, alis suis utebatur. Scripsit fortasse Apuleius: ‘pinnarum eminens 
indefessa remigia’, #e. porrigens, cf. Met. 21 (p. 42, 12H): ‘duobusque infimis 
conclusis digitis ceteros eminens [porrigens] et infesto pollice clementer sub- 
rigens, ubi in marg. m. rec. adscriptum est ‘eminus’. Conferatur et ez. vi. 
1S (p. 140, 3H): ‘libratisque pinnarum nutantibus molibus—remigium dextra 
laeuaque porrigens.’ 


Xvill. (p. 181, 23 (v.d. V1.): ‘contentus scire quod concupierat coepit nolle 
quod pepigerat, eqs.’ 
Paronomasiam seruauit @ ‘cupierat—pepigerat’ exhibens. Cf. supra ad 
Met. ix. 39. 
A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 


1 Bull. de PAcad. roy. de Belgique (classe des lettres, etc.), N. 5, pp. 288-298 (1902). 


MANILIVS III 608—6r17. 


OVEMQVE locum superat nascens horoscopos, ille 

dena quater reuocat uertentis tempora solis 
adcumulatque duos cursus iuuenemque relinquit. 610 
at qui praecedit surgentis cardinis oram ! 

uicenos ternosque dabit nascentibus annos 

uix degustatam rapiens sub flore iuuentam. 

quod super occasus templum est, ter dena remittit 
annorum spatia et decumam tribus applicat auctis. 615 
inferius puerum interimet, bis sexque peracti 

immatura trahent natales corpora morti. 


614 templum Fayus, temptatum GLM. ter M, om. GL. 
615 decimam tribus applicat auctis GL, decum ceteris omissis M. 


Mr Garrod’s observation (C:Q. ii p. 181) that in Manil. iii 590-617 the 
sums of years allotted to man by the 12 temples of the sky appear to be 
a regularly descending series, where each succeeding number is formed by 
subtracting from its predecessor a figure which rises steadily from 1 to 11, 
will help towards the elucidation of the paragraph, though not along the 
route which Mr Garrod himself pursues. When he proposes to write ¢rzcenos 
for uzcenos in 612, his conjecture is refuted by the next verse. Such language 
as ‘uix degustatam rapiens sub flore iuuentam’ is not used of men who die 
at the age of thirty-three. Nor could this objection be avoided by placing 
a full stop at the end of 612 instead of 613, for the powers of punctuation 
are limited. 

In the text of 612-615, as I have given it above, there is now not a 
letter to be altered. The one conjecture admitted, Du Fay’s templum (com- 
monly assigned to Bentley), is necessary, certain, and received into all editions. 
The scribe thought he saw ‘emptum, and he expanded this to temp-ta-tum; 
as in Liu. xlv 28 3, nobilitatemplo for nobils templo, the scribe thought he 
saw nobilite and expanded it to obilt-ta-te. The omission of ¢er from GL 
is a metrical interpolation consequent on this corruption; and M’s advantage 
in essential integrity over the older and more accurate copies is once again 


1horam codd., as usual. Aora has two meanings, aduersa respondens aetheris ora,’ but the true 
hour and horoscope, but here it can have neither. reading may be ortsum. 
oram is suggested by ii 793 ‘alter (cardo) ab 
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the years of closing and of opening youth are thus brought into juxta- 
position, and zuuenem in 610 is answered by zuuentam in 613. And the 
language of 613 and 614, even in the absence of the numerals, might 
suggest that a smaller sum is here preceding a greater: when usx degustatam 
rapiens is said of one temple and vemzttit of another, it is a natural inference 
that the latter is the more generous of the two. 

A E. HOUSMAN. 
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694 A, B, 696 A, B, 697 F, 699 E), 209, 


(783 D), 202 
CG 
Caesar :— 
Bell. Civ. iti. (47. 3 59-), 278 (m4): (97. 2), 
274 (n.) 


C.I.A. is (450), 238 
Catullus ii. (11-13), 166 ff. 
Choerilus af. Athen. (464 A), 202 
Cicero :-— 

ad Q. Fr. ii. (9. 3), 320 

pro Cael. (69), 319 
Clement of Alexandria :— 

‘Strom. i. (158), 293 
Crates af. Athen. (50 E), 187 
Cratinus af. Athen. (344 F), 195 
Curtius viii. (9. 35), 318 


INDEX 


D. 


Damoxenus af. Athen. (102 B), 188 f. 

Dio Cassius liv. (2), 297 

Dionysius af. Athen. (404 F-405 A), 198; (405 C), 199 

Diphilus af. Athen. (35 D), 185; (225 B), 190; 

(422 B, C), 200 
Dorotheus of Sidon, ed. Kroll :— 
Jrr. (5), 493 (28), 50; (48), 50 &.; (66), 51; 
(76), 48, 52; (110, InI, 112 sgg.), 533 (135 
599-5 142), 543 (150 sg., 156 5g.), 553 (158 
599+), 563 (174599.), 56f. 3 (179 sg., 182), 573 
(185 sgg.), 57 f.; (205 sgg.), 58 f. ; (208), 52; 
(211 sg.) §9f.3; (226 sgg., 283 sgg.), 60; 
(322), 52; (324), 553 (326 sgg.), 61; (336), 
§2; (348 sgg.), 61 
E 


Ephippus af. Athen. (363 C), 197 ; (380 E), 198, 295 
Epicharmus af. Athen. (49 C), 187; (286 C), 192; 
(411 B), 199 
Eubulus af. Athen. (23 A, B), 185 f., 204 f. ; (460 E, 
473 F), 202 
Eupolis af. Poll. (10. 136), 231 
Euripides :— 
Or. (580), 32 
Phoen. (28), 295 


Hephaestion iii. (26), 60: (28), 58 f. 
Herodotus ii. (117), 81 f. 3 iv. (32), 86 
Hesiod :— 
Opp. (179 s¢q.), 233 
Hibeh Papyri (19: 23 v. 45), 219 
Hipparchus af. Athen. (393 C, 396 B), 198 
Historia Augusta (xxix. 8), 7 (n.) 
Homer :— 
Lymn to Apollo (171), 153 
Iliad ii. (797 Hibeh pap.), 219; iii. (279, 3362 
Hibeh pap.), #6. ; v. (118 schol. on), 216 ff. ; 
vi. (367 schol. on), 218; vii. (195 sgg-), 318; 
viii. (54a, 204a, 252a Hibeh pap.), 219: 
(366 sgq.), 153: (526 schol. on), 216; xi. 
(603 sg., 610 Tebtunis pap.), 218 
Odyssey iii. (284 schol. on), 216 
Horace :— 
A.P. (394 59-), 227 
Carm. III. iii., 77 
Epp. 1. xvi. (51), 76 
Sat. II. i. (86), 318 
Hyperides :— 
Epitaph. (41), 320 


Ion of Chios af. Athen. (35 E), 185 


L. 

Livy ii. (59 coll. Sen. Déaé. iii. 16. 5), 35 (m.)3 ul. 
(12. 4), 214: (13. 8), 215: (44.6: 51. 2), 213: 
(54. 10), 212: (70. 6), 213: (72. 6), 214; v. (15. 
11: 28. 4), 211: (49. 2), 213: (50. 5), 212: (55. 
1), 2133 vi. (12. I, 3: 24), 212: (20. 16), 215; 
Vili. (10. 13: 31. 6, 7), 2143 ix. (5. 7), 212: (34. 
16), 2133 x. (9. 6: 12. 6: 19. 1), 2125 xxxii. (16. 
1-4), 2333 xxxvii. (10), 320; xxxviii. (38. 12 
syq. = Polyb. xxi. 45. 16 sgq.), 244 (n.) 


329 


M. 


Machon af. Athen. (244 C), 192; (349 C), 195, 
295; (578 C, D), 205; (579 C), 205 f.; (579 E, 
583 A, C), 206 

Manetho iii. (277 sgq.), 49; vi. (216 sgq.), 56 

Manilius :— 

Astronomica i. (13), 124: (40), 128: (59), 124: 
(76), 128: (88, 145), 124: (214), 128: (217), 
124, 128: (245), 128: (292 sg.), 124: (310 
5q.), 128 f. : (331, 375), 124: (384 sg¢.), 129: 
(399), 124: (415 59.), 129: (422 59.), 129 f. : 
(433 5g-, 466 s97.), 130: (470 sg.), 124, 130: 
(559 5g.» 643), 131: (655 sgg.) 124; (680, 743), 
131: (766), 175: (779), 124: (844), 130; 
(847), 1315 ii, (1 sgg., cp. i. 766), 175: (7 59., 
72, 87), 176: (105-115), 176 f.: (220), 127, 
129: (226), 127: (333 5¢-1 358, 433 59-), 177: 
(501 s9g., 520, 534 5g., 592-600), 178: (772 
$99., 849 sq.), 1793 iti. (108 sg., 120 sgq.), 4. : 
(328 59.5 417 59., 450 599-5 509, 530 59-, 548- 
592), 180: (567 sg.), 181: (595 sg.), 182: 
(597 sg-), 183: (599-615), 181 ff, 313 ff. : 
(614), 181, 183: (616), 182; iv. (214, 789), 
127; v. (§29), 127: (667), 314 

Martial :— 

Epigr. III. xlvi. (§ cp. Tib. i. §. 63 sg.), 228 5 
VI. Ixxxv. (7 sg.), 182 (n.) 

Matron af. Athen. (64 C), 188 

Menander af. Athen. (172 A, B), 189; (§71 E), 205 

Menander fragments :— 

Epitrep. (118, 160, 181, 377, 390, 425, 521), 
114 

Pericir. (81, 109, 123), 2d. 

Samia (71, 98, 105, 165, 169, 202, 273, 330, 
358, 386, 399, 401, 416, 426, 447, 452, 472, 
481), 2. 

Metagenes af. Athen. (385 C), 198, 295 


P. 


Panyasis af. Athen. (37 A), 186 
Persius i. (60), 75 
Pherecrates af. Athen. (228 E), 191; (263 B), 192 
Pherecydes af. Athen. (470 C), 202 
Philemon af. Athen. (288 D-F), 193; (590 A), 207 
Philetas af. Athen. (192 E), 190 
Philippides af. Athen. (640 D), 209 
Philostratus :— 
Vita Apoll. ii. (1), 295 
Philoxenus a. Athen. (476 E, 481 D), 203 
Phoenicides af. Athen. (415 E), 199 
Phoenix af. Athen. (360 A), 197 
Pindar :— 
Ol, ii. (63 599-), 31 ff. 
Plato :— 
Chtoph. (406 A, 408 C), 9 
Critt. (107 E, 108 B, 109 C, 110 A), 133 
(111 C), 13 f.; (112 A, D, 113 A, 116 B, 
117 A), 14; (118 B, E, 120 C), 15 
Gorg. (524 A), 32 
Rep, (614 C cp. Phaedo 107 D), 46. 
Theaet. (167 C, 209 A), 93 


Plato Comicus of. Athen. (424 A), 200, 2953 (44! 
201 ; (783 D), aoa 
Bach. (68), 75 
Capt. (612), sb. 
Mil, Gt. (829 s9¢.), 294 
Red. (161), 75 
Plutarch :— 
de Stoic. rep. (1048 E), 319 
de Trang. An. (1), 76 


Polybius xviii. (3. 1-6), 87§ £3 xxl. (45. 168 gg. = 
Liv. xxxvili. 38. 12 sgg.), 244 (#.) 

Poseidippus ag. Athen. (412 E), 199 

Propertins IV. wi. (51), 249 


S. \ 
Seneca :— 
Dial. i. (3. 14), 343 iil. (2. 4), &. : (22. 1). 34 f: 
(16. 5), 35 (and n.): (16. 6), 35; iv. (5. 3) 
3b: (10, 1), 35 f.: (27. 2: 36. 6), 363 v. 
(4 4), 36 £: (5. 6: 14 3: 18 4: 28. 5), 
373 vi (7. 1: 16, 1), 38: (17. 2, 6, 7), 3BL: 
(18. 1), 36 (and n.): (33. 5), 395 ix. (12. 6), 
i.3 x. (15. 3), 39 £5 xi. (4. 2: 14. 3), 403 
xii. (10. 3), #d. 
Epist. Moral. 1. v. (2), 223 vii. (3, 5), 33: (8), 
24; xii. (3), #.: (7), 24 f.; IT. iii. (10), 25 
(12), 25 f.3 ix. (10), 26 f.; IV. iv. (5), 27; 
xi. (2), 27 f. : (8), 28: (9), 28 f. : (10), 29; V. 
vi. (8, 10), 30; XIX. v. (5), 170 ff. 
Simonides af. Athen. (460 B), 201 
Sophocles :— 
As, (1 5gg.), 295 
Sophocles a. Athen. (476 C, D), 203 
Sosipater af. Athen. (378 A, B), 197 
Sotadas af. Athen. (293 D), 194 


Ackil, i. (87), 318 
Geagr. ix. (5. 6), 275 (and 0.) 
Strato af. Athen. (383 E), 198 


Tacitus :— 
| Aim, + (Sth 99 (and a); ii. (79), 121 5 iij. (18), 


Tebtunis Pagyri, Part IL. (266), 218 £; (nos. 317, 


333, 423), 141 
Telestes af. Athen. (617 A), 208 
Theophilus ef. Athen. (340 D, E), 195 


i 
Characters (ed. Immiach) i. (1. §, 11, 19), 1219; 
ii. (4, 15, 32), 1203 iii, (2), 3.3 iv. (9), £8. : 
(87), £213 v. (27), 88.5 vi. (4 sgg.), 0.5 vii. (5, 
18), 1223 vili. (19, 26), &. 3 ix. (14, 21), 8. 5 x. 
(6, 7), 162: (22-28), 161 £3 xiii. (9), 162; xiv. 
(8, 15), 63.5 xvi. (2, 15, 27, 23), 8.5 xix. (4, 
5 37), 263; xx. (5, 10, 14), sb. ; xxi. (5), od. ; 
uxiii, (1), 3. : (3), 1645 xxiv. (16), s.; xxv. 
(2), 36.5 xavi. (1, 2, 22, 24), &.; xxviii (1, 

22, 29), #.3 xxx. (3, 20), 83.: (39), 165 
Thacydides i. (52. 4), 76 ii (39 6), .s v. (45, 2), 

31 


Tibullus I. iii. (a1 sg., 71), 226: v. (61 sgg.), 227 f.: 
vi. (21), 227; IL i. (39 s9¢.), 225 (n.); IIL. iv. 
(64 cp. vi. 46), 227: xili., 225: xix. (IV. 
xiii.), 225, 2303 IV. i. (86), 235 (n.) 

Lygdami Eleg. (3. 95 4. 453 § 22; 6. 40), 319 
Panegyr, (181), sb. 
Timocles ag. Athen. (392 A), 195 


V. 
Valerius Flaccus :— 

Argonautica ii. (213 sgq.), 318 
Velleius Paterculus ii. (88. 2), 75 
Virgil :— 

[ Moretum] 60, 233 

[Lydia] 40, 10. 


III.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


adexpy (‘ wife’), 141 

alés (alel), 269 

al xev inseparable, 56 

alvyds (colloqu.), 189 

é\\d and dua, confusion between, 200 
aX’ of» with and without ye, 122 
dul (duis), 265, 268 

-av (3rd decl.), acc. sing. in, 140 


&v, omission of in unfulfilled condition, #4. 


dy (xev), Homeric omission of, 20 
dvaceouppévos, 121 (and n.) 
dvepxécro, 140 

dyevparo (Ap. Rhod.), 19 
dvolyvvcGa (naut.), 207 
dwd\apvos, 32 

drat, wit, 265 

adwoBalvew, 14 

dporos éwl (acc.), 9 
dprioapKos, 193 

direty (of animals), 162 
dgpavl fev (of drinking), 295 
"Agpodirns nuépa (4), 164 
axdporos, 26, 


B. 
Bdvaucos, 154 
Baordgew (‘carry off’), 141 
BeBinuévos (midd.), 20 
Berévas, 231 
Bnuarlfev, 163 
Byparcorhs, 20. 
Bots (Bus), 270 


Yr. 
Tepivos (T'euewvos) ?, 141 
yevéoOa atbrod, 119 
yAwodbxopoy, 140 


A. 
Sduap, Sduapros, 266 f. 
decuds, 148 
dxdfew, 32 f. 
dls, 265 


A.—GREEK. 


édy with indic., 141 

day kouyas oxW, 140 

ef with subj. (Hom.), 20 
elo, ot (Ap. Rhod.), 17 
elpnxe, 140 

éxet temporal, 122 

EudoBos (‘ frightened ’), 164 
éy . .. €lert, 10 

év low (elvar), 161 

&y rio (GdrAors realy, érépos, AAAots), 217 
éyny (Suid.), 2. 

&vo: (Hesych.), 26. 

évs (és), 270 

éxi of extension over, 9 
éwwGetro(?), 140 

’Epeclas, 202 

-es, acc. pl. in, 20. 

éorcay absol., 121 

edépxrns (=evepyérns), 60 
eSyaduos, 197 


Z. 
$, shortening of vowels before, 50 


H. 
fyrap, hraros, 266 

8. 
Gewepdppovas (Hesych.), 54 
OnKn, 76 
Ojdus, felare, 270 

I. 
-v, -pev, 268 f. 
lwareis) (equstes), 77 
lupevos, 162 

K, 


K and IC, confusion between, 161, 164 
xabifdvew, 120 

xal and xard, confusion between, 12 
xal and ws, abbreviation for, 76 

wal in ars, 50 ff. 


adgyver, 218 wurdevus (xara-), 200 
caradéyas (-era:), 299 £ wepdryew, 121 
caradtyerOa: re Bovhdy, 300 whabpizus, 
caracelay, 200, 203 whdipepe (Heayeh. and Phot.), sé. 
xBaver (= xcrGen), 140 ‘wedAdas, 
KAgpevyety, 13 wevyple, 38 
xpdves, wplv, 267 
Kpivos and xpbves, 139 _ wpb rhe Baw, 141 
xtades (liter.), 73 apts (wdpes), 265 . 
A (Hesych.), 163 
wpoetenta (‘assumption ’), 
d and AX, confusion between, 163 aport, worl, wis, 266 £. 
Aion on 83 p 
Lxppls, . 
hpardvew (Hspuere) and compounds, 138, 218 bohovpyts, 38 
Myer 33 
u. Liaw, 294 (2.) 
oxds, oxarts, 266 f. 
pdoow rie tudpas (rd), 163 oe in later Epic, 17 
peraddtoxesr, 18 oguplis, 140 
pork (néxpes), 265, 268 oxér\ee, 32 
pou . 
yx and perd, confusion between, 130 T. 
. re otiose (Ap. Rhod.), 18 
nos (rbut), 270 N. Tinepen ( =: hodie) i 189 
3 - Ts, pregnant 33 
viv yey xliwera, 295 ume 
oO. GBeep (O8pee), 266 f. 
ofxe: (okxas), 269 dwépyuxes, 12 
-os (instrumental), 270 .  dwbprqpe (broprquaricral), 65, 70 
Grow lewocrdous ef sim., 295 
Sxhov (Goth. ‘vepn’), 266 . 
Sr: in quoted matter, 140 : ~$t, -Gur, 267 f. 
obreé(o0rws), 265 
otres (Athen.), not o6re, 194 x. 
bxergu, 268 xalpus wodAd, 140 
Il. Q 
wxd0os and rA#00s, confusion between, 93 G8e (‘in that case’) 59 
wadorpiguy, 140 ws and xal, abbreviation for, 76 
wdyu with superlative, 187 we exclamatory (+neg. )9 
B.—LATIN. 
A. , contuncta)(euenta, 221 f. 
adparatus, 26 contumelia, 319 
alia (=cetera), 36 contumeliam facere, 170, 172 (n.) 
allocutio, 24 cum (=coram), 37 
ambitio (‘display’), 22 
argentum (Apyupos), 266 D. 
C dentes cadunt altcut, 24 
cand g, confusion between, 25 E 


c and ¢, confusion between, 28 


cand gu, confusion between, 28 f., 172 (n.) ecastor (edepol), 319 
capsula, 24 egestus, 143 
cincinni (of style), 171 eluare, 319 
cistiber, 149 enos, 115 (and n.) 


condere (abs-), 180 equites)(lawets, 77 


F. 
Satigatus (c. gen.), 304 


fede and prece, confusion between, 227 


Soedus)(sponsto, 252 (and nn.) 
Sugiens (c. gen.), 130 

ZA. 
hactenus, 304 f. 
hodte, 189 

f. 


s and /, confusion between, 28 
tactus)(sctus, 37 

sllius, cuts, 233 

impeditus, 288 (n.) 

in +acc. (‘to sum up’), 24 (n.) 

tn potentia, 37 

inane (Lucr.), double sense of, 222 
inscriptum (subst.), 26 

instar, 306 

tler, ttineris, etc., 266 


L. 
lancinare, 24 
libeat =si (modo) libeat, 38 
lineamenta, 27 
locus = * valley’ (?), 143 
Lurcio (lurco), 294 (n.) 


M. 


Maccius (Maccit), 76 f. 
manere (=esse), 319 
mons) (collis, 286 f., 289 
mundus (= deus), 177 


NM. 
mempe, 22 


nthilominus (= praeterea), 309 (and n.) 


ist (almost =certe), 76 


olympias, 182, 314 


INDEX 


P. 


pectus and corpus, confusion between, 176 
penna (wrepby), 266 f. 

per and fer, confusion between, 181 
pertundere, 24 

posse (cum obiecto), 40 

proferre (c. subj.), 307 

proletarius, 319 


pupulus, 24 
Q. 
quandonique (quandonec), 319 
R. 


rés (rébus), 270 

res gerttur (absol.), 27 

riuus)( flumen, 279 f., 286 f., 290 f. 
rotundum (subst.), 180 


S. 


sacculus, 24 

sclareta, 75 

secare, 34 f. 

sensus (=constlia), 178 

signa, 76 

stlentium (‘avoidance of glory’), 77 

similis (=vertstmslss), 311 

sodalis Tittus, 90 (n.) 

sodales Augustales, 90 
fare and exspectare, confusion between, 30 
nsio)( foedus, 252 (and nn.) 

>, bdiuus (-4m), 308 

» ccumbere (c. abl.), 307 


7. 
¢ nd guz, confusion between, 28 
. 85, 265 
U. 


uero afr pron. (=%2mo), 40 
UCLEYNUS, 20 

ultuisse, 319 

unguentatus, 24 

unus as indef. article (?), 25 
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